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BOOK TE FIRST. 


CH A f. XLIX, 


Or MATHEMATICS, 


I. ATHEMATICS is a ſcience that is em- 
M ployed in meaſuring of quantities, and in 
finding their dimenſions and proportions. 

It relates, therefore, to all objects whoſe quantities 
can be determined by certain principles, and is, con- 


ſequently, of vaſt extent: properly ſpeaking, it has 


as many ſubjects as there are in nature different kinds 


of ſenſible quantities, or ſuch as can be ſeparated into 
the parts of which they conſiſt. So there is a quan- 
tity in figure, motion, time, heat, cold, &c. and the 
dimenſions of all theſe different quantities form fo 
many different branches of mathematical ſcience. 
Puantiiy is nothing more than the degree of dimenſi- 


on, or number of parts of which any thing is compo- 


ted. A quantity, whoſe ſeveral parts are preciſely 
diſtinguiſhable, is called a number. Now, as every 
quantity whatever includes a dimenſion or a number, 
there 1s a general ſcience of quantity, which is called 
univerſal mathematics, (mathefis univerſalis), and 
which regards quantity ouly as it makes a number ; 
and it conſiſts of two parts: the firſt conſiders quan- 
tity by determinate numbers, and 1s called arithme- 


ic; end the ſecond conſiders it by indeterminate 


numbers, and is called aualy/ts, or algebra. 

II. Mathematics is allo divided into ſimple, mixed, 
and abſtrat; or into ſpeculative and practical; or 
pure and compound mathematics, &c. Arithmetic and 
geometry; make what is commonly called ſimple or 
pure mathematics: aſtronomy, optics, &c. belong o 

Lol. II. | mixed 
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mixed mathematics: the integral and rational caleu- 
lus, ſpecious algebra, &c. compoſe the abſtract part 
of mathematics. All authors, however, do not range 
the ſame ſciences under the denomination of mathe- 
matics. In the year 1670, M. Caramuel, biſhop of 
Campania, publiſhed a very ample treatiſe of all the 

arts of the mathematics, in two folio volumes, and 
which he entitled, Matheſis biceps, ancient and mo- 
dern. He there gives forty different treatiſes of as 
many ſciences ; which are, 1. Arithmetic ; 2. Algebra; 
3. General geometry; 4. Coſmography ; 5. Geogra- 
phy; 6. Centroſcopy; 7. Orometry ; 8. Geodæſia; 
9. Hy ſtiodromy; 10. Hypotalatics ; 11. Nectics, or 
the art of ſwimming; 12. Nautics, ſublunary and ce- 
leſtial ; 13. Potamography; 14. Hydraulics; 15. 
Aerography; 16. Anemometry; 17. Seiography ; 
18. Logarithms ; 19. The art of play, which he calls 
Kibeie ; 20. Arithmomancy ; 21. Trigonometry ; 22. 
Aftronomical trigonometry ; 23. The ſcience of the 
ordinary ce and of that of proportion; 24. 
Military Architecture; 25. Muſic; 26. Metallics; 
27. Pedarſics; 28. Statics; 29. Hydroſtatics; 30. 
Meteorology ; 31. Spherics; 32. Oſcillatory, or the 
ſcience of lenſes; 33. Rectilinear oſcillatory; 34. 
Optics; 35. Catoptrics; 36. Dioptrics ; 37. Per- 
ſpective; 38. Navigation; 39. Pyrometry; 46. Py- 
rotechny. 

III. We here quote all theſe terms merely to ſhow 
how far the bounds of the mathematics may be ex- 
tended, when a pedantic humour of multiplying the 
names of ſciences prevails: and I obſerve, that this 
numour is daily increaſing, and that not only in ma- 
thematical but other ſciences, which {pring trom thc 
brains of modern authors. So we ſee an Sephre/t:c., 
or art of invention; a methodology, or art of arrarye- 
ing; A mnemonics, or art of memory; an ars apode- 
mia, or art of travellins, &c: It is ridiculous 
r gugh for mankind to endeavour to reduce that into 
> ſepalate art 0: Fence, which depends altogether 
on the facuities cf the mind or body; or whick al- 
j-ody makes part cf another ſcience, and by that 

means 
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means to multiply the parts of erudition without the 


| leaſt neceſſity, and thereby render it more complex 


and difficult. It would be altogether as eaſy to write 
a treatiſe on Somnicaptury, or the art of ſleeping, by 
which mankind might be taught the method of ar- 
ranging their pillows, bolſters, and matraſſes, and of 
chooſing the moſt favourable hour, &c. for the culti- 
vation of ſleep. 

IV. Let us rather, in this labyrinth of the mathe- 
matics, purſue that courſe which has been pointed 
out to us by the juſtly illuſtrious Wolff, in his ele- 
ments of all the mathematical ſciences. This book, 
the moſt uſeful we know of the kind, is tranſlated into 
almoſt all languages, and is every where to be met 
with. As our deſign is not to enter into a deep diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſciences, but merely to point them out, 
and give a juſt idea of them, we ſhall extract only ſo 
much of this book, as will ferve to form a clear and 
ſuccinct analyſis; ſtill, however, adding ſuch re- 
marks, as we think may tend to elucidate theſe ſub- 
jets; for perſpicuity is what we principally aim at 
in this work, though we may aſlign but a paragraph 
or two to ſome particular ſciences. 

V. (1) ARITHMETIC is a ſcience that teaches the 


value and properties of numbers, and the methad of 


employing them in calculations, with certainty and 
facility. It has properly five fundamental parts, 
which are called rules, and which are Numeration, 
Addition, Subſtraction, Multiplication, and Diviſion. 
When ſeveral units of the ſame kind are combined to- 
gether, they form a number; and thus Euclid de- 
ſcribes a number to be a multitude of units. By add- 
ing to one ball another ball, they become two; and 


| by ſtill adding another, they become three, &. To 


compute, or numerate, therefore, ſignifies to find how 
many units of the ſame kind and value are contained 
in any given number. By Addition we find one num- 
ber that is equal to ſeveral other given numbers, and 
the number thus found is called their ſum, By Sub- 
ſtraction we deduct a determinate number, or combi- 


nation of units, from a greater determinate number, 
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in order to find one that is equal to the true difference 


between thoſe numbers, and which is called the e- 


mainder, Multiplication teaches us, by means of two 
numbers given, to find a third, which ſhall contain 
one of the other numbers as many times as that num- 
ber contains units. By Diviſion we find a number, 
which ſhows how many times one given number is 
contained in another given number; or, in other 
words, we divide a given number into equal parts, by 
another given number, and find hoxw often the one is 
contained in the other. Theſe four laſt rules form 
the baſis of all calculation; but there reſults from 
them an infinity of others, for the diverſe ſubjeQs 10 
which calculation is applied; as the rule of proporti- 
on, or the rule of three; the rule of fractions for 


finding the parts of a unit; the rules for numbers 


compounded of different forts of units; the rules that 
relate to exchange; the prices of merchandiſe ; the 
value of gold, filver, and other metals; the rules of 
intereſt and diſcount, and thoſe of partnerihip ; thoſe 
that relate to time, which are called reduQza termino- 
rum; ſuch as are uſed in the extraction of roots; and 
numberleſs others, which all appertain to, and are 
to be learned by the ſtudy of arithmetic itſelf. 

VT. (2) GeoMETRY is a ſcience that is employed 
in coniidering the figures of bodies; that is, their 
'ength, breacth, and thickneis. When we conſider 
zength, without breadth or thickneſs, we call it a 
ine; and the beginning or end of that line we call a 
pornt ; but we mult conceive cf this point as having 
20 parts, for otherwiſe it would be a line, and have 
beginning and end. When a point moves from one 
piace to another, it deſcribes a line. A right line is 
that of which the whole and all its parts are ſimilar ; 
a Curve Une, on the contrary, is that whoſe Whole is 
not ſiunar to its parts: by ſimilarity we mean a con- 
31:7m ty in thoſe qualities, by which the mind diftin- 
Eu: ves objects. Of all curve lines the circle is the 
not knoun, and the moſt uſeful. A circle is de- 
ſcribed by the motion of a right line about a fixed 
punt; this point is called the centre, becauſe all the 

points 
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ints of the periphery, or circumference, are equal- 
FC * from it. A-line, that goes from the circum- 
— to the centre, is called a / emidia meter, or 
radius. A line drawn from any part of the circuniſe- 
rence, and paſſing through the centre to the oppoſite 
fide, is Called a diameter: and every line that 1s 
drawn from one part of the periphery to the other, 
and that does not paſs through the centre, 1s called a 
chord or ſubtenſe. When two lines join each other 
in one point only, their inclination toward ezch 
other, or the diſtance between them, is called an an- 
gle, When on a line that 1s parallel to the horizon 
another line is placed upright, ſo that the angles on 
cach fide are equal, it is called a perpendicular, 
Every angle, that a line truly perpendicular forms 
with a line truly horizontal, is called à right angle. 
An angle, whcre the two lines approach nearer to 
each other, is called an acute angle and every angle 
where the lines are more diſtant from each other, 
than in a right angle, is called an obtuſe angle. 
When an angle is terminated by a third right lize, 
it is called a triangle, which is either eguiangulur, or 
acute, or obtuſe, according to the figure of its angles. 
A parallelogram is @ right lined quadtilateral figure, 
whoſe oppoſite fides are parallel. A /quare is a paral- 
lelogram that has four equal ſides, and four right an- 
gles. A Rectangle is a paralleiogra n that has tour 


right angles, but whoſe oppoſite ſides only are 


equal. A Rbhomb is a parallelogtam that has four 
equal ſides, but two of its oppotite angles are acute, 
and the other two obtuſe. A rhomvord is a parallelo- 
gram whoſe oppoſite ſides only are equal, and two of 
its oppoſite angles acute, and the other two obtuſe. 
Every right lined quadrilateral fignre, whoſe oppoſite 
tides are not parallel, is called a trapetiumn, 

VII. All figures, that have more than four ſides 
are called fo/ygons; and ſuch are the pentagon, hex- 
agon, Octagon, &c. Wen the ſides and angles of a 
figure are equal, it is ſaid to be regular; and when 
they are unequal, it is called an irregular figure. 
When two lines preſerve every where an equal di- 
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ſtance between themſelves, they are ſaid to be paral- 
lel. When a ſemicircle turns about its diameter, it 
deſcribes a globe; ſo that all the points of its circum- 
ference are equally diſtant from the centre. When 
a rectilinear figure deſcends in a right line, ſo that it 
always remains parallel to itſelf, that is, that each of 
its ſides deſcribe a parallelogram, it forms a priſm ; 
and when a circle deſcends in like manner, it deſcribes 
a cylinder. Priſms are ſquare, triangular, &c. and 
in priſms, as well as cylinders, all ſections, that are 
paralle] to the baſe, are equal among themſelves. 
When a parallelogram deſcends, in a perpendicular 
line, on an horizontal plane, it deſcribes a paralle/9pi- 
ped. When a ſquare deſcends in like manner _—_ 
a ſpace equal to one of its ſides, it deſcribes a cube. 
When a triangle moves round one of its fides, it de- 
ſcribes a cone: and the fame ſolid is generated, when 
one end of a line being fixed, the other moves round 
the periphery of a circle. All the ſections of a cone, 
that are parallel to its baſe, are circles; and they de- 
creaſe in proportion, as they approach the apex of 
the cone. When one end of a line remains fixed, and 
the other paſſes through the periphery of a reQili- 
near figure, it deſcribes a pyramid. When the ſur- 
face of a body is compoſed of regular and equal fi- 


gures, and its ſolid angles are all equal, it is called a 


regular ſolid; and when they are not equal, it is 
called an irregular ſolid, 

VIII. Theſe ſimple definitions are the baſis of all 
the operations of geometry ; and from theſe it draws 
certain and evident conſequences for the eſtabliſhment 
of axioms and principles. From theſe principles it 
paſſes to fundamental rules; from theſe tundamental 
rules, it forms rules of practice; and from the rules 
of practice it proceeds to application. The princi- 

les, here laid down, are ſo clear and ſimple, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible they ſhould fail of conviction ; 
and the figures and demonſtrations, made uſe of in 
this ſcience, are evident and indubitable. Geometry 
in general is divided into four parts, which are plani- 
metry, that teaches the knowledge of lines ow ſur- 
| | aces z 
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faces; and is united to geodzſra, by which the ſut- 
faces of all ſorts of planes are meaſured : @/timetry, 
which meaſures altitudes and depths, in every direc- 
tion, as a mountain, or tower, &c. longimetry, by 
which diſtances are meafured, whether they be ac- 
ceſſible as a road, or inacceſſible, as an arm of the 
ſea : and fereometry, which teaches to meaſure ſolid 
bodies, as globes, cylinders, the body of a ſhip, &. 
and to know how much they contain or weigh. Geo- 
metry is likewiſe divided into theoretic and practic 
The former demonſtrates the truth of thoſe propoſitt- 
ons which are called theorems ; and the ſecond teaches 
the manner of applying them to ſome particular pur- 
poſe, by the reſolution of problems. "The reſt of this, 


ſcience, as the knowledge of the inſtruments of 


which it makes uſe, eſpecially in practical geometry. 
in menſuration, and all other uſes that are relative to 
that art, are all to be learned by the ſtudy of the ſoi- 
ence itſelf. 

IX. (3) TxIGonoMETRY is a ſcience that teache: 
to find, by having ſome three parts of a triangle gi- 
ven, the three other parts: to wit, 1. by two ſides 
and an angle given, the remaining fide and the other 
two angles; 2. by two angles and a fide given, the 
two other ſides and the third angle; 3. by the three 
ſides given, the three angles, Trigonometry may at 
firſt fight appear trifling, or at leaſt of ſo little conſe- 
quence as not to deſerve the name of a particular ſci- 
ence: but it is proper here to inform the reader, 
that it is to this ſcience, that mankind are indebted 
for the moſt ſublime diſcoveries; and that it is of the 
utmoſt importance in aſtronomy, navigation, &&. 
Without the aid of this ſcience, we ſhould have been 
ſtill ignorant of the dimenſions of the planets, their 
diſtance from the earth, their motions, their eclipſes, 
cven the knowledge of the figure of this globe we in- 
habir, and of numberleſs other matters equally curi- 
ous and uſeful, We muſt, therefore, regard trigo- 
nometry as an art that unfoids ſome of the greateſt 
ſecrets in the ſyſtem of the univerſe ; and therefore no 
mathematician ought to be ignorant of it. Trigono— 
A4 metry 
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metry is divided into plane and ſpherical ; each of 
which conſiders only the angles and ſides of the trian- 
gle, without regarding its ſurface. 

X. The halt of the chord or ſubtenſe of an arch, 
as ed in the circle h eh, is called the /ine of that 
arch. The fine of an arch, therefore, deſcends per- 
pendicularly on the radius of the circle; and the fines 
of ſeveral arches are all parallel among themſelves. 
Draw a perpendicular to 
the end 5 of the radius 
bc; this line a 6 is called 
the tangent of the arch and 
alſo of the angle, and the 
diagonal line @ c is the /e- 
cant of the ſame arch and 
the ſame angle: the line 
bþ d, intercepted between 
the right ſine and the tan- 
gent, is called the verſed 


{ 
| 
fine; and the line e g, which is the fine of the com- | 
plement of that arch to a quadrant, is called the co- . 
fine; the lines a h and à c are in like manner called x 
co-tangent and co-ſecant : laftly, the radius & c is 
called the 2whole-fine, becauſe all the others are taken 2 
out of it ; and as it is the fine of the whole quadrant, i 
it naturally becomes the ſine of a right angle. If 5 
over a line of figures, in arithmetic progreſſion, be q 
wrote another line in geometric progreſſion, the lower | „ 
line of numbers is called the logarithms of the reſpec- | 01 
tive numbers that are over them, as es 
1, 2. 4. 8. 16. 33. 64. fas. 256. $14. 10 
„%% . 2 RR - 
arithms. — 
So that o is the logarithm of 1, 1 the logarithm of bas 
2, 2 the logarithm of 4, 7 the logarithm of 128, &c. 6 
XI. Thee few definitions include almoſt all the 15 
terms that are uſed in trigonometry ; and this ſcience | 25 
draws, as well as geometry, principles, fundamental | ble 
rules, and rules of practice, for determining every | _ 
kind of diſtance, angle, altitude, &c. and lends Its | ai 


aid to geometry, navigation, and aſtronomy. Some- 
| times 
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times it takes a height that is inacccflible ; ſometimes 
the elevation of a building, whoſe ſummit we can 
view from two windows only; ſometimes the di- 
ſtance between two places that are accethible, and at 
others a diſtance where only one part is acceſſible, as 
the breadth of a river; ſometimes the diſlance be- 
tween two places, both of wi ich are inacceſſible; 
and fometimes it is employed in meaturing the di- 
menſions of an arch. Now it aſcends to heaven, and 
meaſures the diſtance and magnitude of the celeſtial 
bodies; and then deſcends into the earth, and fa- 
thoms the depth of caverns. At another time it is 
employed in ſearching the preciſe proporiion of the 
3 of a circle to its circumference, and which 
alled ſquaring the circle. The problem of ſquar— 


_ the ciicle has been fo much celebrated, that ve. 


cannot avoid giving a brief explanation of it in this 
place. By the ſquare of any tizure, is meant the 
ſpace that is contained within its circumference ; or a 
geometric reduction of a figure of any form into « 
iquare of equal content. Thoſe hgures, whoſe cic- 
cumference are right lines, are eaſity ſquared ; but 
thoſe of curved lines are more complicate. Of all 
curve figures, the circle was the fir it Known to the 
ancients When they would find the content of a 
circle, they eafily perceived, that they had nothing to 
do but multiply the circumference by a fourth part of 
the diameter; it was therefore only neccifiry to find 
the circumference: to do this, they could turronn:t 
it with a thread or other flexible matter, and then 
meaſure 1 Its length; or they could roll it oa a fino, 
and meaſure how much of the plane was eg! to the 
circuniference of the circle. But trigonometry is g. 
to be ſatisfied with theſe mechanical means. It mu 1 
by the nature of a circle, deduce @ Priori from t th 

length of the diameter that of the circumference ; 


and this is what is called ſquaring the circle: a pro: 


blem that has in all ages engaged the attention of the 
moſt famous mathematicians, In the ordinary af. 
fairs of life, three times the length of the diameter, 
makes the periphery of a circle So, when you want 
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a girdle to your hat, the maker gives you one of 


thrice its diameter. But this is by no means a true 
mathematical proportion: that of 7 to 22 comes 
nearer; and that of 100 to 314 ſtill nearer, &c. 
There have been made thouſands of calculations of 
this problem, each ſtill approaching nearer to the 
truth; but the exact proportion yet remains to be de- 
termined, and will ſo remain to the end of time. 
This, however, is no great misfortune to mankind, 
for this inquiry, after the preciſe ſquare of the circle, 
is a matter of mere ſpeculation and curiofity, and 
from which the leaſt utility cannot be derived : for 
Newton, who has changed the face of geometry, and 
inftead of the tedious operations of the ancients who 
inſcribed a polygon in a circle, and continually in- 
creaſed the number of the ſides of that polygon, by 
which they made, each time, a greater degree of ap- 
proximation, found, by one operation only, the true 
numbers that expreſſed the content of the area of a 
circle: but theſe are not finite numbers, but an infi- 
nite ſeries of decreaſing terms, the ſum of which 
gives the area to ſo much greater degree of exactitude, 
as we take a greater number of its terms. He has 
ſhewn how to diminith theſe terms ſo far, that it is 
only neceſſary to add a ſmall number of them, to ap- 
proach extremely near the truth: for it is the minute 
numbers, toward the cloſe of the infinite ſeries, that 
prevent their coming at the exact ſquare. He has 
carried the approximation fo far, that, in a number of 
an hundred figures, which is to expreſs the circumfe- 
rence of a circle, whoſe diameter 1s given, it does not 
err one unit; and this fame calculation may be ex- 
tended ad libitum: fo that, in a circle equal to that 
which the earth deſcribes about the ſun, the calcula- 
tion will not fall ſhort the breadth of a hair: and if 
this error is thought too great, it may be diminiſhed 
to as many thouſand times leſs as you pleaſe ; a preci- 
fion ſo great, as to be far beyond all poſſible uſe, 
and as to render all further inquiry concerning this 
matter utterly inſignificant. | 

XII. 
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XII. It is thus that plane trigonometty is employed 


in finding, by the means of ſome three given parts of 
a triangle, the three other unknown parts. In like 
manner (4) SPHERICAL TrlGonNomeETRY is the 
ſcience of finding, by means of any three given parts 
of a ſpherical triangle, the other taree remaining parts. 
A ſpherical triangle is a ſpace included by three arch- 
es of a great circle. The great circles of a ſphere 
are thoſe that have the ſame centre and diameter 
with the ſphere ; and they divide it into two parts of 
equal magnitude, The angle, by which two circles 
divide a iphere, is called a /pherical angle. That 
point, from which all the points of circumference of 
a circle on the iurtace of a ſphere are equally di- 
ſtant, is called the po/e of that circle; and the circle, 
which paſſes through the two poles of a ſphere, 1s 
one of its great circles. The right line, which goes 
from one pole to the other and piſſes through the 
centre of a ſphere, is called the diameter of that 
ſphere. The longeſt fide of a right angled triangle, 
or that which ſubtends the right angle, is called the 
hypothenuſe. In every right ang!-d triangle, the 
{quare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquare of 
the other two ſides. It is by theſe ſimple principles, 
that ſpherical trigonometry is enabled to meaſute ali 
circular heights and diilances, and to explain all tlie 
orbicular movements. This part of trigonomettry is, 


in a particular manner, applicable to aſtronomy; and 


is uſed in determining the motions of the ccleftial b. 
dies, their riſing and fetting, their true place in th. 
heavens, their elevation above the horizon, aud nun- 
berleſs other like matters, 

XIII. (5) ALGEBRA is a ſcience that teaches ts 
find, by having certain baite quantities given, and by 
the aid of equations, other finite quantities, that have 
certain relations to thoſe that are given; or, in oth-; 
words, it is a kind of univerſal arithmetic, by mean 
of which may be reſolved all mathematical problems 
that are reſolvable. Some celebrated authors havc 


named it the analytic art, or the art of equation. ; 


others call it cos, or reg. rei & cenſus; others the 
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art of compariſon and reſtitution; and others again, 
the rule of reſtoration and oppoſition. The word alge- 
bra, which comes from the Arabic, is compoſed of 
the particle al and the noun gebr, and properly ſigni- 
hes reduttion. There are two forts of algebra, 
which are called the wulgar and the ſpecious, The 
vulgar, or numeratory, is that of the ancients, who 
made vſe of numbers in their ſolutions of arithmetic 
problems, without any demonſtration. The ſpect- 
ous or new algebra, inſtead of numbers, employs the 
letters of the alphabet, to expreſs the quantities, the 
kinds or forms of matters on which its inquiries are 
exerciſed, by which the imagination of thoſe who 
apply themſelves to this ſcience is greatly aſſiſted; for 
without this we muſt continually keep in mind thoſe 
matters, concerning which we are making inquiries, 
and that could not be done, without a prodigious ef- 
fort of the memory. Specious algebra, moreover, is 
not like the numeral, limited to a particular kind of 
problems; and is not leſs adapted to the inventing of 
all ſorts of theorems, than it is to the ſolution and de- 
monſtration of problems. 

XIV. By quantity in the mathematics, is meant 
every object that is capable of being augmented or 
diminithed. The eſſence, therefore, of every quan- 
tity whatever, conſiſts in the proportion which it 
bears to another quantity of the ſame nature; and 
conſequently quantities are indeterminate numbers, 
ſeeing that we do not conceive of any abſolute unity. 
All objects in nature have their limits, and may be 
compared with other objects of the ſame kind; and 
conſequently we ought to conſider them as ſuſcepti- 
ble of augmentation and diminution, that is to ſay, 
as quantities; and it is for this reaſon that algebra, 
or calcula ion by characters, is extended to all finite 
objects, and furniſhes diſtinct ideas of their limits. 
Quantities being indeterminate with regard to number, 
they cannot be changed but by the means of numbers, 
either by adding, ſubttacting, multiplying, or divid- 
ing. The letters cr characters of which algebra 
makes uſe in its operations, are in fact arbitrary; 
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cuſtom however has eſtabliſhed the uſe of the firſt 
letters of the alphabet, @, 6, c, 4, &c. for the known 
quantities, and the laſt letters x, y, E, for thoſe that 
are ſought. The principal notes or ſigns in algebra 
are; that which is calleu p/us, or more, and is thus 
marked + and is the ſign of addition; fo 7 + 3 ſig- 
nities 7 more 3, OT that 7 is to be added to 3. That 
which is called minus or le, which is thus marked — 
and is the ſign of ſubtraction, ſo 7—3 ſignihes 7 leſs 
3, or that 3 is to be ſubſtracted from 7. When two 
quantities are to be multiplied into each other, this 
character & is commonly placed between them, thus 
a * b ſigniftes that à is to be multiplied by 5, and 
their product is expreficd by the two letters placed 
cloſed together, as ab. The ſign of diviſion is two 

oints, as: ſo 4: b ſignifies that à is to be divided by 
1 ; or more commonly the letters are placed like a 


fraction thus — The ſign of equality is chis =z ſo 


9 -þ 3 = 14-2. that is 9 more 3 equal to 14 leſs 2. 
When four points thus :: are placed between two 
preceding and two following terms that have two 
points between them thus, 6:2 :: 12:4. it ſigni- 
fies that thoſe four terms are in geometric proportion, 
that is to ſay, as 6 is to 2, ſo is 12 to 4. = is the 


note of continued proportion; ſo 3, 9, 27 == ſigni- 


fies that 3 is contained as often in 9 as 9 in 27. 
Two points placed in the middle of four numbers thus, 
7, 3 : 13, 9. ſignifies that they are in arithmetic 
proportion, that is, that the difference between 7, and 
3, is the ſame as between 13 and 9. Others mark 
the ſame by three points. A continued arithmetic 
proportion is marked thus , fo 3, 7, 11, — ſigni- 
hes that thoſe numbers are in arithmetic progreſſion, 
This mark / denotes the root of any number, ſo 4 
ſignifies the root of 4, that is 2, which multiplied by 
itſelf produces 4. | | 
When a quantity is multiplied into itſelf, the pro- 
duct is called the ſecond potter or /quare of that 
quantity; and when that ſccond power is multiplied 


by 
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by the firſt, it is called the third power or cube; and 


when that is multiplied by the firſt, it is called the 


fourth power ; and the fourth again multiplied by the 
firſt, is called the fifth power, and ſo of the reſt. 
The firſt quantity or power is alſo called the roo, 
with regard to the ſecond, third, or fourth power, 
&c. Now, as by the multiplication of letters is ex- 
preſſed the multiplication of dimenſions, and as the 
number of letters might be ſo large as to render it in- 
convenient to count them, they write the root only, 
and add on the right hand of it, the index of the 
power, that is, the number of letters of which that 
power is compoſed, ſo in the feries a, a, a?, 44, 
or x, x*, x, *, the two laſt terms imply, that à or 
x have been multiplied into themſelves ſour times. 
XV. It would require a regular treatiſe on this 
ſcience, to ſhew in what manner algebraical calculati- 
ons are performed according to theſe principles, and 
by employing the characters that we have here ex- 
lained; which would far exceed the bounds we 
fave preſcribed to ourſelves, and the end we pro- 
poſe, which is only to give a general idea of the ſei- 
ences, and not to treat them in a ſyſtematic form. 
We {hall content ourſelves therefore with remarking, 
that the human mind can form an abſtraQ idea of a 
general quantity, without applying that quantity to 
any fixed and determinate object. Now the buſineſs 
of algebra conſiſts in calculating thoſe indeterminate 
quantities, by applying to them thoſe letters and 
characters we have juſt mentioned; and when it has 
found what it ſought, it realizes, ſo to ſay, theſe 
imaginary quantities, and determines their value, by 


.applying the idea of a real exiſting quantity to the 


Characters, leiters, and numbers, which are the re- 
ſult of an abſtrat and indeterminate calculation. 
The letters, therefore, of which it makes uſe, ex- 
preſs each one of them, either lines or numbers, ac- 
cording as the problem is geometric or arithmetic; 
and when united, repreſent ſuperficies, ſolids, or 


powers, grouer or leſs, according to the number of 


letters. For example ; if there be two letters as a 6, 


they 
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they repreſent a rectangle, the two lines of which 
are expreſſed, the one by a, and the other by 5; ſo 
that by their multiplication they produce the ſuperfi- 
cies a 6. But when there are two ſimilar letters as 
a a, they then denote a ſquare. If there be three 
letters, as a h c, they denote a ſolid, whoſe three di- 
menſions are expreſſed by the thiee letters a 6 c the 
length by a, the breadth by 6, and the depth by c; 
and by their mutual multipiication they produce the 
ſolid abc. This is all that we can ſay in a few 
words of ſo complicate a fcience : the reſt muſt be 
learned by a direct application to the ſtudy of algebra 
itſc if. 

XVI. It remains, however, to ſay ſomething of, 
(6) the AgiTHM&TIC OF INFINITES, to ſhow its 
origin, and to explain wherein it conſiſts. We have 
faid in the 14th ſection, that the operations of algebra 


are extended to all finite objects; but what would 


the ancients have ſaid if they had been told that the 
time would come when infinity itſelf ſhould be made 


the ſubject of calculation? However, not to make an 


abuſe of words, or poſſeſs our readers with falſe ideas, 
it is neceſſary to explain what is here meant by the 
term infinite, and in what ſenſe it is ſaid to be ſubject 
to calculation. We muſt obſerve therefore, that an 
infinitely ſmall quantity is only to be conſidered as 
nothing when compared with another quantity, but 
not when conſidered in itſelf. Suppoſe, for example, 
we were meaſuring the height of a mountain, and that 


during the operation, the wind ſhould carry from off 


its top a grain of ſand, the mountain would therefore 
be diminiſhed in its height by the diameter of that 
grain of ſand. But as its altitude is ſuch, that it 
would, to all human diſcernment, be till the fame, 


whether the grain of ſand remained or were taken 


away, it may be juſtly conſidered as nothing when 
compared to the height of the inountain, or in other 


words, as an infinitely ſmall quantity. This is a 


truth that no one will diſpute who underſtands the 
application of geometry to the real objects of nature. 
In like manner in aſtronomy, the diametes of the 


whole 
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whole earth, when compared with its diſtance from 
the ſun, may be conſidered as a point or infinitely 
{mall quantity; and ſtill more juſlly fo, when com- 
pared to the diſtance of the fixed ſtars,. for their ap- 
parent motion would be the fame, if the earth were 
in reality an indiviſible point. So again, in an 
eclipſe of the moon, the ſurface of the earth is conſi- 
dered as perfectly free from inequality, for its moun- 
tains are regarded as nothing, or as particles infinitely 
ſmall, when compared to the diameter of the earth, 
ſeeing that the ſhadow of our globe appears preciſely 
the fame on the moon as if it were perfectly round. 
Now, as a very great advantage reſults to geometry 
by dividing (in idea) quantities into infinitely ſmall 
parts, that is, into parts ſo ſmall that they may be 
conſidered as nothing when compaied with thoſe 
quantities, becauſe by this mean we can frequently 
determine the dimenſions of finite quantities, and diſ- 
cover, by an eaſy method, their hidden properties, it 
is not to be wondered that geometers ſhou l embrace 
this method when it was once diſcovered, 

XVII. In 1635 a monk, named Cavaliere, pub- 
liſhed the doctrine of indiviſibles; and by that mean 
prepared the way for what ſoon after appeared. In 
this geonzetry, ſurfaces are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of an 
infinity ot lines, and ſolids of an infinity of ſurfaces. 
It is true, he did not dare to pronounce the word infi- 
nite in mathematics, any more than Deſcartes did in 
phyſics: they both of them made uſe of the mode- 
rated term indefinite; and they were both to blame; 
for the terms we make uſe of ſhould be at all times 
preciſely determinate of what we would expreſs, and 
not ſuch as are obſcure or unmeaning. If any one 
ſhould aſk me, if the number of pieces I had in my 
pocket were equal or unequal; and I ſhould anſwer, 
that it was neither equal nor unequal, but incommen- 
ſurable, I ſhould expreſs myſelf in a manner that was 


at once obſcure and abſurd. Gregory of St. Vincent, 


a jeſuit of Bruges, continued however the ſame pur- 
ſuit with gigantic ſtrides, though by a different 


courſe: he reduced infinities to certain finite pro- 
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portions, and underſtood the nature of infinite quan- 
tities, both great and ſmall ; but his diſcoveries were 
drowned in three folio volumes, Wallis, an Engliſh- 
man, in 1655, boldly publiſhed the arithmetic of 
infinites and numerical infinite ſeries. Lord Brounc- 
ker made uſe of this ſeries in ſquaring an hyperbola. 
Mercator, of Holſtein, had a large ihare in this in- 
vention; and effaycd to apply it to all other curves, 
in the ſame manner as lord Brouncker had ſo happily 
done. A general method was then ſought after, of 
applying algebra to infinite, in the ſame manner that 
Deſcartes and others had applied it to finite quanti- 


ties. It is this method that baron Leibnitz and Sir 


Iſaac Newton diſcovered almoſt at the ſame time, 
and which they each of them mutually claimed; for 
though the ſigns and the terms which theſe two great 
men made uſe of are different, yet their meaning is 
preciſely the ſame. Leibnitz, for example, calls infi- 
nites incomparables : and Newton names his calculati- 


ons the method of fluents, or fluxions: and fo of the 


reſt. 

XVIII. An infinitely ſinall quantity, therefore, is 
one that is ſo ſmall as to bear no proportion to one 
that is larger, and conſequently cannot be compared 
to it in any ſenſible manner : or it is 2 quantity that is 
ſmaller than any one that can poſſibly be aſſigned. 
The arichmetic of infinites has three parts; which 
are, the calculus differentialis, the calculus integralis, 
and the calculus exponentialis x. Ihe calculus difſe- 
rentialis is the method of finding, by having a given 
quantity, one infinitely ſmall, which taken an infinite 
number of times ſhall equal the given quantity. 
When a quantity infinitely ſmall is conſidered as the 
difference between two ſuch quantities, it is called 
the differential quantity, The methcd of finding the 

| diffe- 


* By the calculus differentialis, foreigners mean what we 
call the direct method of fluxions, or that of finding the fluxion 
from the flowing quantity given; and by the calculus integralis, 
the inverſe method of fluxions, or that of finding the flowing 
quantity from the fluxion given. The calculus exponeatialis is 
the method of treating what we name exponential quantities. 
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differential quantity between two finite quantities, is 


called the differential method. The calculus integralis 
is the method of finding, by an infinitely ſmall quan- 
tity given, the finite quantity from whence it ariſes, 
when that finite quantity is treated according to the 
differential method. To aggregate, or ſum up, is to 
find that quantity from which, by means of the diffe- 
rential calculus, ariſes that infinitely ſmall quantity 
which is given. The calculus exponentialis conſiſts in 
differencing, and in ſumming up quantities that have a 
variable exponent, as x or a, and theſe are called 
exponential quantities, There is alſo what is called 
an exponential line, which is a curve that is reſolved 
by an exponential equation, as xx = y. 


XIX. Arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, alge- 


bra, and the arithmetic of infinites, are the ſciences 
that may be called the inſtruments which mathematics 
makes uſe of in the operations which it exerciſes on 
the whole frame of nature; and theſe operations 
form as many different ſciences as it is applied to dif- 
ferent objects. The whole body of philoſophy, for 
inſtance, may be comprehended under the title of ma- 
thematics; or the whole of mathematics under that of 


philoſophy, and may be called philoſophical calculati- 


on. We ſhall explain this matter by a few examples. 
XX. The velocity with which any body moves, is 
in proportion of the ſpace to the time; for example, 
let the ſpace be Sr, the time t, the velocity c, 

it follows, that the velocity is c : t and r te. 
The matter of any body is that which conſtitutes 
its weight, and moves with it. The momentum, or 
quantity of motion in any body, is in proportion to 
its quantity of matter multiplied into its velocity. 
We determine, therefore, by means of algebra, all 
the laws of motion that relate to gravitation, or the 
fall of bodies, and their repulſion, colliſion and reac- 
tion. By the ſame principles algebra calculates alfo 
the refraction of light, according to its different an- 
gles of incidence, or as it paſſes through bodies more 
or leſs opake. We ſhall proceed to the deſcription 
of thoſe other arts and ſciences that require the 8 of 
calcu- 
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calculation, and for that reaſon are compriſed under 
the general title of mathematics. 

XXI. (7). ARTILLERY, Which is alſo called py- 
robolog y, or pyrotechny, is the ſcience that teaches the 
uſe and management of fire in all ſorts of military ope- 
rations ; as alſo the knowledge of arms, machines, and 
inſtruments of war that are employed in battles and 
ſieges. Since the invention of gunpowder, that has been 
the principal object in artillery ; and as all fire- arms are 
charged with it, they begin by inquiring after the 
beſt method of compoſing it. Now, gunpowder be- 
ing made of faltpetre, ſulphur, and coal-duſt, they 
endeavour to diſcover the. beit method of purifying 
each of theſe ingredients, and of properly pulveriſing 
and mixing them; and they then ſhow the different 
manners of eſſay ing its force, &. This ſcience is 
likewiſe extended to the examination of all other 
combuſtible matters, by which buildings, or ſhips of 
war, &c. may be ſet on fire: and on this occaſion it 
inquires into the nature of that famous wildfire, 
which, in the time of the latter emperors, was re- 
garded at Conſtantinople as one of the ſecrets of the 
ſtate. It likewiſe inquires into the conſtruction of 
arms, and eſpecially that of caſt cannon, which are 
either of iron, or metal compounded of copper, pe- 
ter and braſs, which is much more expenſive, and 
alſo far preferable to iron. They likewiſe diſtinguiſh 
this part of artillery into cannon, culverin, mortar, 
&c. 

XXII, The diameter of the mouth of a cannon, 
mortar, &c. is called its caliber; as is the diameter 
of the ball with which ſuch piece is charged. The 
Vent is the difference between the diameter of the 
ball and that of the mouth of the piece, which is on— 
ly a ſmall part of an inch that is left for the ball to 
play. The ſcale of catuvers, which is alſo called the 


ſphereometric rule, is an inſtrument on which the di- 


menſions of the diameters of balls and their weights 
are marked. The mathematical part of gunnery gives 
the rules for conſtructing ſuch a ſcale, and for calcu- 
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of a ball of one, two, or three pounds, xc. Each 
cannon, or other piece of ordnance, is divided into 
three parts; which are, 1. The breech; 2. The 
trunnions; and 3. The muzzle, or mouth. The in- 
ſide of a piece is called its chaſe ; and the ſmall round 
hole by which it is fired, the touch hole the handles 
that ſerve to raiſe it are called maniglions, or dol- 
- phins. The carriage, or ſtock, is that part on which 
1s reſts. A piece of ordnance ſhould be thicker at 
the breech than at the trunnions; and thicker there 
than at the muzzle. Gunnery gives rules for con- 
ſtructing a cannon. or mortar of any given caliber, to- 
gether with its carriage and wheels, and the manner 
of drawing its profile in juſt proportions. The ladle 
is the inſtrument by which a charge is placed in the 
chamber or bottom of the piece, and which ought to 
be in proportion to its caliber. All other inſtru- . 
ments which ſerve either to charge or clean a piece, 
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Are to he found in ſuch books as treat on artillery. a 
The largeſt pieces of canon that are uſed in battering, 2 
do not carry, at the moſt, balls that exceed thirty= | - 
ſix pounds. Laſtly, this ſcience teaches the method | 4 

. . . 1 
of charging with red-hot balls, with cartouches, and | „ 
all ſorts of matters that men have invented to deſtroy | +: 
each other. It ſhows the method of ranging a 5 
piece, either horizontally, or to any other degree of | 0. 
elevation, for a rebound, &c. 5 


XXIII. A mortar is a piece of artillery in form of a 
. . ” . f fi 
cannon, but very ſhort, and wide in the caliber, and 
is deſigned to throw bombs, grenades, cartouches, 


ſtones, and other combuſtible and murdering inſtru- & 
ments. It is mounted on a carriage with very low | ; 
wheels. Gunnery explains the parts of which a = 
mortar is compoſed, its caliber, its bombs, and their ie 
compoſition: the art that is ſometimes made uſe of 5 
in charging it; the manner of ditecting it; of clean- OY 
ing it; and of tranſporting it from one place io ano- uy 
ther; the method of making grenades, chain-bal!s, f 

fire-balls, carcaſſes, petards, cartouches, &c. And _ 
laſtly, it explains the manner of conſttucting and ed 
ficing of mines. A minc is a ſubterraneous cavity * 


that 
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that is charged with a number of barrels or ſacks of 
powder; by ſetting fire to which, the parts over it 
are blown into the air. The mer of a mine is 
the part that is excavated by digging at the end of 
the canal. The /aucidge is the train, for which a 
ſmall opening is left: the part that leads to a mine 
is called its alley, canal, hranch, &c. There are 
mines royal, ſerpentine mines, forked mines, globes 
of compreſſion, &c. Pyrotechny teaches not only the 
mechaniſm of all theſe matters, but alſo how to cal- 


culate the weight with which a mine is loaded; the 


degree of force that will he neceſſary to blow it up; 
the quantity of powder, and all that relates to this 
ſubject. 

XXIV. (8) ForxTiricaTlon, or, 95s it is other- 
wiſe called, Military architecture, is the ſcience that 
teaches the method of fortify ing a place in ſuch man- 
ner, that a ſmall number of troops may defend it for 
a long time againſt a much larger number that may 
come to beſiege it. Experience, as well as reaſon, 
proves, that there is no place impregnable, or that is 
ceienſible againſt a perpetual ſiege. A place may be 
joſtly ſaid to be ſtrongly fortified, when it can defend 
itſelf againſt an active, ſkilful, and formidable enemy 
tor ſome months together, and by that mean render a 
campaign fruitleſs, or give time for an army to come 
to its relief, or ſave the ſhattered remains of troops 
fiving before an-enemy The fundamental rules of 
military architecture ire by no means fo clear and 
certain as thoſe of civil architecture. Much here 1s 
left to the diſcretion of the engineer. If the ſevera! 
parts of a fortification are greatly extended, they can- 
not mutually defend each other by their cannon ; and 


if they be much contracted, they cannot contain a 
nunber of troops ſufhcient for their defence, or they 


will not have ſufficient room to act; the enemies fire 
will do too much execution, &c. In the method of 


fortitying, regard ſhould be alſo had to the method 
of attack in uſe, either at a certain time, or among a 
certain people. So the manner of fortifying, before 
the invention of gunpowder, was quite different 


from 
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from the preſent; and the method of fortifying a 
place againſt the French, or againſt the Indians, 
ſhould be alſo quite different. Theſe variations have 
given riſe to very different ſyſtems of fortification : 
and the greateſt maſters in this art have purſued dif- 
ferent methods; from whence have aroſe the ſyſtems 
of Coehorn, Vauban, Rimpler, count Pagan, Blon- 
del, and many others; all which deſerve a particular 
ſtudy. There are, however, ſome general rules, 
which an engineer ſhould conſtantly keep in view. 
XXV. For example; every ſuperior fire will in the 
end ſilence one that is inferior. he beſiegers have 
moſt facility, and moſt means, of rendering their fire 
ſuperior, From whence it comes, that every place 
that can be ſeen by an enemy, 1s conſtantly a place 
taken. Again; nothing conduces more to diſcou- 
rage the beſiegers than the tranſportation of earth. 
From theſe inconteſtable principles there ariſe certain 
general rules; as for example, all the parts of a for- 
tification ſhould be maſked as much as poſſible: the 
enemy ſhould be oppoſed by a ſtrong fire; and each 
part of the works ſhould be fo conſtructed that the 
cannon cannot be eaſily difinounted : the enemy 
ſhould be obliged to tranſport the earth in every part 
of their operations, and not find any ready to their 
hands in the breaches that they make: this has given 


occaſion to ſome engineers to conſtruct batteries of 


wood, the parts of which may be carried off before 
the work is taken; and ſo of the reſt. 


XXVI. Among the particular rules of fortification, 


the following are ſome of the moſt material. 1. Eve- 
ry part of the works ſhould be as far as poſlible capa- 


ble of reſiſting the battery of the largeſt cannon that 


are ever uſed in a ſiege. 2. Every ſtrong place ſhould 
be ſo conſtructed, as to be defenſible by the ſmalleſt 


number of men poſſible. 3. The garrifon ſhould have the 
advantage of the enemy, and conſequently ſhould be 


protected againſt their cannons, bombs, grenades, 


&c. whereas the beſiegers ought not to find the least 


ſhelter in any part of the environs of the place 
4. There ſhould therefore be no high grounds ſuffered 


to 
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to remain within cannon ſhot of the place. 5. There 
ſhould be no one part of the works that cannot be 
ſeen and defended by another part. 6. Therefore, 


every line in a fortreſs ſhould have a parallel line to 


ſecond it, and which ſhould be as much larger than 
the firſt as poſſible. 7. The enemy ſhould be kept from 
the fortreſs, as far diſtant and for as long a time as 
poſſible; and every part of the works ſhould be con- 
cealed till it be ready to be uſed againſt them. 8. The 
line of defence ſhould be within muſket-ſhot. 9g. The 
attack ſhould be rendered more difficult to the enemy 
in proportion as they approach nearer to the place. 
10. Every part of the fortification ſhould be, as 
nearly as poſſible, equally ſtrong. 11. The firſt part 
of a fortification, that is to be conſtrued, ſhould be 
the railing of a rampart, which muſt go quite round 
the place. 12. The top of the rampart, which de- 
tends the garriſon, is called the parapet. 13. The 
parapet is likewiſe furniſhed with one or two banks. 
14. The ground next the town, at the bottom of the 
rampart, is called the terre plein. 15. The ſlope of 
the rampart is called its talus. 16. The rampart 
ſhould not be raiſed too high, but is to be regulated 
by the ground that ſurrounds the fortreſs: the ram- 
part is ſometimes faced wich ſtone work. 17. The 
form of a rampart is not to be that of a ſtraight line, 


a circle, ſquare, or polygon ; but there muſt advance 


from it, at proper diſtances, works that are called 


' baſtions. 18. Theſe baſtions terminate in angles, and 


the ſides that form theſe angles are called its faces. 
19. The part of the rampart between two baſtions is 


called the curtain. 20. The baſtions muſt not conſiſt 
of ſimple faces, but there muſt be added two other 


lines which join them to the curtain, and which are 
called the Hans. 21. The ſuperior part of the flank, 


which ſerves to cover the interior, is called the orillon. 


22. The berme is a path or border at the foot of the 


| rampart next the ditch. 23. The fauſſe braie is a 


way furniſhed with a parapet and bank at the foot of 
the rampart, and which runs quite round it. 24, 
The ditch is the hollow ground that environs the 


rampart 
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rampart and its baſtions, and which ſhould be rather 
wide than deep. 

XXVII. The ent works, or advanced works, ate 
thoſe that are added to the firſt encloſure, and ste 
conſtructed on the other fide of the ditch of the pria- 
Cipal rampart, either to keep the enemy the longer 
from the body of the place, or to cover the works 
of the tampart, or to weaken the aſſailants by the 
different attacks they muſt be obliged to make, or for 
other like purpoſes. The principal advanced works 
are, 1, Ihe ravelin, which has only two faces, and 
is placed before the curtain. 2. The ha/f moon has, 
like the baſtion, two faces and {mall flanks, and is 
placed before the angle of the baſtion, and ſometimes 
alſo before the curtain. 3. From the half moons 
ariſe the counter guards, by drawing their faces paral- 
lel to the faces of the baſtions, up to the ditch of 
the ravelin. 4. The ſingle tenaille is a large work, 
conſiſting of two faces that form a returning angle. 
5. The double tenaille is compoſed of two ſingle te- 
nailles added together. 6. A horn work conſiſts of 
two Geini-baſtions joined by a curtain. 7. A crown 


duo is a double horn work. 8. A counter ſcarp is the 


moſt advanced work of a fortreſs: it conſiſts of a 
way that runs quite round the ditch, and of a parapet, 
the talus or exterior declivity of which is inſenſibly 
loft in the ſurface of the field; this way is called the 
covert way, and the parapet the glacis or e/planade. 
Sometimes they alſo call the counterſcarp the exteri- 
or talus or declivity of the ditch. 9g. Paliſades are 
ſtakes of wood pointed at both ends, and about fix or 
eight feet long, with which the works are defended. 
10. Trawerſes are parapets, or ſmall epaulments, that 
are raiſed tranſyerſely on the terre plein or covert way. 
11. Caponiers, or caſemates, are hollow ways, about 


| five or ſix feet deep in the earth, vaulted or covered 


with wood, and are proof againſt bombs and carcaſſes, 
12, Demi-caponiers are galleries of wood, placed 
againſt the parapets, but principaily againſt the glacis; 
and are covered with planks, or with earth or ſand 


bags. 13. Counter mines ate ſubterraneous vaulted 
| | | | | paſſages 
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paſſages that are made in the front of the works, and 
which ſerve to diſcover and blow up the enemies 
mines. 14. The plan of a fortification is the delinea- 
tion of all its works, with their dimenſions. 15. The 
profile is the p n of a fide view of a fortificati- 


on, ſhowing gth, breadth, depth, and height 


of all its parte 16. Lunett's are ſmall works, con- 
ſiting of two returning angles, and are commonly 
conſtructed in ditches filled with water. 17. Places 
of arms are places large and well covered, where 
the garriſon, or a good part of it at leaſt, may rendez- 
vous. | 

XXVIII. Fortifications are alſo diſtinguiſhed into, 
18. regular and irregular: thoſe are ſaid to be regu- 
lar, where all the ſides, and all the angles of the ſame 
name, are of the Game dimenſions; and thoſe are 
called irregular, where the ſame ſorts of lines and 
angles vary. 19. Ciadels are ſmall forts that are 
placed before large towns, and commonly conſtructed 
on ſome eminence, and are deſigned either to kee 
the inhabitants in awe, or to render a fortified place 
ſtill ſtronger. 20. Redoubts are alſo ſmall forts or 
works raiſed on the plain, either to ſecure a poſt, or 
to cover a retreat, or to defend the lines, or ſome 
other ſuch purpoſe, 21. When ſuch a fort is of a 
triangular form, or preſents only a ſalient angle, it is 
called a fleche. 22. A fort that is compoſed all of 
tenailles is called an etozle or a flar fart. The man- 
ner of delineating all theſe works, not only on paper, 
but on the ground alſo, in a word, every thing that 
belongs to theory and practice of fortification, is to be 
determined by calculation, and conſequently this art 
juſtly appertains to the mathematics, which furniſhes 
it with rules for the method of proceeding in every 
particular. 


XXIX. This ſcience teaches alſo the method of 


properly attacking and defending a fortified place. 


We ſhall here give a brief abſtiact of the principal 
rules. 1. The attack of any place muſt commence 
by inveſting it, and by guarding all the poſts and 
avenues that lead to it. 2. A line of circumwvallation 
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neareſt to the town w:th the moſt facility. 
lines or ziczacs of the trenches muſt be fo directed, 
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is to be formed, that is to ſay, a parapet is to be 
raiſed round the camp, with a ditch on the fide next 
the plan. 3. When an enemy is near, or is appre- 
hended to advance to raiſe the ſiege, a line of circum- 
vallation is likewiſe to be raiſed round the fortified 
place 4. Or, if the garriſon of the place be ſtrong, 
lines of countervallation are allo to be raiſed, 

The town ſhould be reconnoitred as nearly as poſlible. 
6. All the works that are raiſed by the beſiegers, 
whether to fortify the camp or to approach the town, 
are called trenches, 7. The approaches are the ditches 
conducted in a ziczac toward the town, and defended 
by a parapet, and in which they can advance quite 
up to the counterſcarp. 8. It is the common rule to 


form the attack on th at ſide where they can approach 
9. The 


that they may not be ſwept by the cannon of the 
town, and that they may afford an oppoitunity of 
eieQing redoubts, or conſtructing places of arins at 
the ends of the lines. 10. Between the approaches, 
they allo raiſe batteries for the cannon and mortars, 
A battery is an elevation with a parapet and battle- 
ments or embraſures. 11. By ſapping is meant dig- 
ing under the counterſcarp, in order to gain a covert 
way in the ditch. The counterſcarp is carried either 
by this mean, or by ſurpriſe, or aſſault. 12. The 
way which the beſiegers make in the ditch is called 
the gallery, 13. A breach is an opening made by the 
cannon in the rampart: and 14. when it is large 
enough to adnit a ſufficient number of men to enter 
abreaſt, it is ſaid to be pradicabie; and then every 
thing is made ready for ſtorming the town: the com- 
mander, however, ſeldom ſtays till this extremity, 
dut beats the chamade before matters are come to 
this point. "The ſcience of fortihcation teaches, 


moreover, all the precautions that are neceilary to 
the beſieged, in order to prevent the enemies approach, 

or at leaſt to render it as difficult as poſſible. 
XXX. (9) MEgcHMaNnics is the ſcience of the mo- 
tien of bodies: that is to ſay, it teaches the method 
0! 
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of moving any given body, with a greater degree of 
velocity, or a leſs degree of power, than can be per- 
formed by the ſimple operations of nature. By power 
is meant that force by which bodies are moved ; and 
by weight, any body that is to be moved, or any re- 
ſiſtance that is to be overcome: ſo that the efforts, 
not only of animals, but of inanimate ſubſtances, are 
comprited under the idea of moving powers ; and it 
is from this principle, that mechanics ſhews in what 
manner air, water, fire, .nen, and other animals, 
weights, ard ſprings, may be made to produce moti- 
on. When an effective motion is produced, the force 
that produces it is called a living power ; but when 
a weight is merely ſuſpended it is called a dead pow- 
or'©, 

The inſtruments, that are made uſe of in commu- 
nicating motion, are called mechanic fowers ; as 
1. The leder, which is an inflexible beam or bar of 
any ſubſtance that is uſed in moving of bodies, by 
means of a point on which it reſts, and which 1s called 
its fulcrum. This is the origin of all the other me- 


| chanical powers, and is contained in all machines ei- 


ther apparently or effectively. 2. The balance is no- 
thing more than a lever, whoſe fulcrum is placed ex- 


| aQtly in the middle: it is uſed in finding the weight of 
bodies: the Roman balance is that whoſe ſides are 
* unequal, and by which bodies that are differently 


heavy are poized by the ſame weight. 3. The wheel 


and axis (axts in peritrochio is a circular body that 
is annexed to a cylinder, and with which it moves 


round one common centre. When one wheel is to 


lead another, it is furniſhed with zeeth or cogs, that 
are either parallel to its axis, or on the border of the 
wheel; and which are therefore named common 
wheels, or cog wheels. When a large wheel moves 
a ſmail one, the latter is called a pinion. 4. The 
pulley is a ſmall wheel with a channel in its edge; 


round which a rope runs, and by means of a power 


* This diſtinction of living and dead power, though natural 
*nough, is ſcarce ever uſed by Engliſh writers. 
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applied to one end of the rope, à weight that hangs 
on the other end is raiſed. The part, in which the 
axis of the pulley turns, is called the block. 5. When 
a plane forms an acute angle with the horizon, it 1s 
called an inclined plane; and when ſuch a plane 1s 
rolled in a ſpiral figure reund a cylinder, it forms, 
6. A ſcrew: the cylinder, thus channeled, is called 
the male ſcrew. 7. The wedge is a body of a hard 
fubſtance that has three planes which are terminated 
by two triangles, and is commonly uſed in cleaving of 
wocd. 

XXXI. Every body has three centres, which are, 
the centre of motion, that is, the point round which it 
wiil move: the centre of magnitude, which is that 
point by which it may be divided into two parts of 
equal dimenſions: and the centre of gravity, which is 
the point by which it may be divided into two parts 


of equal weight. The line of diredion is that line 


through which the power and weight move when 
they meet with no obitacle to divert their courſe ; and 
this line is drawn from the centre of motion to the 
point where the power or weight is applied. The 
H line is that of which every point is equally 
(iftant from the centre of the earth. Grawity is that 
power by which bodies are impelled toward the centre 
of the earth. When a body is ſuſpended in ſuch 
manner, that a line, perpendicular to that by which 
1: is ſuſpended, paſſes through irs centre of gravity, it 
weill remain at reſt. When the matter of which a 
vody is compoſed is every where of an equal denſity, 
and the body is of a regular figure in all its parts, its 
centre of gravity and of wagnitude will be in the ſame 
point. When the line of direction fails within the ba- 
ſis on which a body is placed, it will remain at reſt; 
but it it be out of that baſis, the body mult neceſſari- 
ly tend to that part on which the line of direction 
fails. The line of direction of pravitating bodies fall, 

erpcndicularly on the apparent horizontal line. 


hen two bodies are placed on the ends of a lever, 


and its fulcrum is ſo placed that their diſtances from it 
are in reC'procal proportion to theis weights, it muſt 
| neceſlar!); 
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neceſſarily remain in equilibrium, for neither of theſe 
weights can move the other. Theſe are the funda- 
mental laws of mechanics. The doQtiine of the cen- 
tres of gravity, magnitude, and equilibrium, is ſome- 
times made a ſeparate branch of mechanics, and ca“ 


ftatics ; but, as we would avoid all needleſs multipli- 


cation of the {ciences, we have here compriſed it un- 
der the general title of mechanics. We ſhall now 
paſs to the deſcription of ſome of thoſe machines by 
which it performs its operations in conformity to thele 
laws. 

XXXII. What is commonly called an endleſ ſereau. 
is a machine compoſed of a ſcrew, the cylinder of 
which turns perpetually the ſame way, on pivots that 
terminate its axis; the thread of this ſcrew, which is 
for the moſt part fquare, commonly leads as it turns 
a vertical wheel ;. and this wheel rolls up a rope on 
Its cylinder, by which a weight is raiſed. A jack is 
compoted of. a dental wheel or pinion that is turned 
by a winch, which raifes a large iton rack that is allo 
dented, by the wheel of the pinion taking thote of 
the rack, the upper end of which is hollowed 1a 
form of a ſemicircle. The whole is in cloſed in a 
wooden cafe bound with iron. I he capfian is a Cy- 
linder placed perpendicular to the horizon; it is 
turned by four levers or ttanſverſe bars, and by 
means of a cable that winds round the cylinder as It 
turns, raiſes the heavieſt weights, Which are hxcd to 
the end of the cable. The crane, is a large machine 
deſigned to raiſe heavy weights to a great height, and 
to fix them on any de ſited piace by means of a move- 
able arm. It coniits of a large wheel in which a man 
walks, and which, as it turn, wirds up a rope that 
is guided by two puilies, one of which is horizontal, 
end the other perpendicular: to the end of the rope 
faſtened the weight. Ihe roller is a large cylinder 
rh is turned by a winch or handle, and which winds 
up a tape peipendicularly as the capſtan does hori- 
Zi nally, and in like manner railes the weight. 

XXXIII. By the aid of theſe fundamental princt- 
pls, and of the mechanic powers, this ſcience 


; ih teaches 
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teaches to compound and vary machines to infinity, 
It calculates the weights, the powers, the reſiſtance, 
the time, the diftance, the ſtrength, and degree of 
duration of matters and bodies that are employed in 
the conſtruction of machines; in a word, it does no- 
thing without having firſt examined and calculated 
what will be the effect. It teaches the conſtruction of 


wheels, pullies, pinions, ſcrews, balances, levers, 


&c. of every fort. It points out the method of con- 
ſtructing wind and water mills of all kinds, and for 
al! uſes; and inſtruments of every ſort for cultivating 
the earth, or 1egulating the waters, and forming ot 
dykes, cauſeways, ſluices and piers. It teaches the 
formation of machines that are to be worked by air, 
water, fire, or vapor, men, horſes, or other animals; 
by impulſe, by accelerated or accumulated force, or 
by the ſpring of bodies; ard it laſtly ſhows in what 
manner all theſe powers may be augmented or dimi- 


niſhed. In all theſe matters it has conſtant regard to 


two max'ms: the one is, that in all mechanical ope- 
rations, what is gained in time is loſt in power, and 
what is gained in power is loſt in time: the other is, 
that the parts of bodies not being preciſely ſmooth, 
all kinds of machines loſe part of their force by the 
friction which ariſes from theſe incqualities wherever 
they touch, and the weights with which they preſs 
each other; and ſometimes alſo from the mutual at— 
traction there is between bodies. And in the laſt 
place, it conſiders the different advantages or diſad- 
vantages that ariſe from the different angles in which 
a machine is made to act, with regard to the weight 
and power. 5 
XXXIV. (10) HyprosTaATICs is the ſcience ot 
the effects that fluids have on the weight of bodies 
every body whoſe parts do not adhere, but eaſily re- 
cede from each other, is called a niit This proper— 
ty in bodies is eaſily diſtinguiſhable by that facility 
with which our bodies move in them; by their di 
viding, in conſequence of their natural gravity, into 
drops; by their taking inſtantly the form of the velig! 


that contains them ; and by the immediate ſeparation 
| 7. 
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of their parts when they are not held together. A 
body, that is ſpecifically lighter than another, is one 
that occupies the ſame ſpace, but is of leſs weight; 
and a body, ſpecifically heavier, is, on the contrary, 
one that is of the ſame magnitude with another, but 
of greater weight. A reſiſting force is that which de- 
{troys, either in whole or in part, the effect of ano- 
ther force. Bodies preſs againſt thoſe on which they 
gtavitate, and endeavour to diſplace them. A body, 
that is heavier than another, endeayours to draw with 
it the lighter body toward the centre of the earth. 
{wo or more bodies, of equal weight, preſs or gra- 
vitate equally, When two or more bodies are equal- 
ly great, but of unequal weights, the heavieſt will 
deſcend with the greateſt velocity, or, if it be im- 
peded, will preſs with the greateit force. When two 
bodies gravitate equally, but in oppoſite directions, 
they will both remain at reſt. But, if the preſſute 
of a body be greater than the reſiſtance, the motion 
will be in the line of direction of the ſtrongeſt body. 
When a body is immerged in a fluid that is lighter 
than itſelf, it wili loſe as much of its weight as is. 
equal to the weight of a quantity of the fluid of the 
tame dimenſions. 

XXXV. Theſe are, nearly, the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which hydroſtatics builds all its axioms, - its 
laws and operations. It calculates and determines in 
conſequence, for exainple, to what height water, or 
other liquor, ought to rife in two cylindets or pipes 
that communicate with each other: the reciprocal 
heights to which liquors of different denſities ought 
to riſe: it teaches to find the weight of any fluid, as 
for example, the liquor in a caſk; and the different 
we'ghts of different fluids; as alſo the weights of 
different fluids mixed together; to calculate the force 
neceſſary to draw any body out of the water, when 
is weight and magnitude are given; to conſtruct an 
strument that will ſhow how much ſalt is contained 
na given quantity of falt water; to find the force ne- 
ceſſary to keep a body in a fluid that is lighter than 
ittelf, as for example, a piece of wood under water; 
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and a thouſand other like matters, both uſeful and 
entertaining. It even extends its ſubtile inquiries to 
anatomy and phyſiology, and determines the laws of 
thoſe fluids that enter into the compoſition of the 
human body. 

XXXVI. We cannot, in this place, avoid giving a 
table of the ſpecific gravity of certain bodies as they 
have been determined by the moſt accurate obſervati- 
ons. When the weight of a piece of gold is equal 


10 , : . - 100 
the weight of the following bodies of 
the ſame magnitude will be as under : 
Quickſilver — — as 71 4 
Lead — — a * 60 
Silver - * * 5 542 
Copper — - - 2 471 
Iron — * £ 1 42 
Pewter — 8 4 
p | 
Loadſtone - - 2 
Marble = = 6 i 21 
Common ſtone 1 14 
Cryſtal - - 1 bs 121 
Water — — = 5 51 
Wine — — — 4 5 2 
Wax — 5 5 5 
Oil N > 7 5 43 


This difference of gravity or weight ariſes merely 
from their different degrees of denfity, from their po- 
roſity, and the fluid matter with which thoſe pores 
are filled. 

XXXVII. (11) Hypravrics is the ſcience of 
the motion of fluids. It is founded on the principles 
of phyſics in general, and on hydroſtatics and aerome- 


try in particular. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 


that the almoſt only uſe that is made of hydraulics is 
in the conſtructing of all ſorts of machines for raiſing 
of water, either for pleaſure or for particular uſes : 
and this is the method that we alſo ſhall here purſue ; 
ſill hoping that the moſt able philoſophers will ap- 
ply themſelves to the further invelligation of the 
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laws of the motion of fluids in general, which would 
throw great light on hydraulics, and which ſeems 
not to have made an equa] progreſs with the other 
ſciences. We can therefore only give a very ſuccinct 
deſcription of the principal hydraulic machines, and 
of the effects they produce. In order to render our 
explanations the more clear, we ſhall obſerve here, 
that by the word pipe we mean every Cylinder in gene- 
ral that is bollow within. 

XXXVIII. The principal hydraulic machines are, 
1. The ſcrew of Archimedes, which is compoſed of 
a leaden pipe turned round a wooden cylinder in a 
ſpiral form, and in an angle of 45 degrees; one end 
of it is put into the water that is to be raiſed, and at 
the other end is a handle or wheel, by which it is 
turned: 2. The chain pump is à large pipe of wood, 


through which a chain or rope is paſſed, to which 


are faitened leathern bowls or buckets, that raiſe the 
water from the well iato which one end of the pipe is 
put, to the height of the other end, from whence it 1s 
diſcharged into a refervoir: 3. The double chain- 
pump has much reſemblance to the foregoing ; but 
with this difference, that the buckets are fixed to a 
double chain, which turning round, each bucket filis 
as it paſſes through the water, and empties as it paſ- 
ſes the top of the machine: 4. The drawing wheel, 
the ends of whoſe ſpokes form a fort of buckets, 
which, as they paſs through the water of a river or 
pond, raiſe it to the height of the diameter of the 
wheel: 5. The common pump, which conſiſts of a 
boliow cylinder, with a piiton or fucker, and a valve, 
by which the water is either diawn or forced to a 
certain height: 6. The compreſſing engine, which is 
compoſed of two hollow cylinders with my pi- 
ſtons, by means whereof the water is forced to aſcend 
and diſcharge itſelf. 

XXXIX. It is by the aid of theſe ſimple machines 


that the moſt compound are conſtructed ; by which 


water is raiſed from the bed of a river to the ſummit 
of a mountain; and that thoſe large reſervoirs are 
formed, which furniſh a whole city with water, or 
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adorn Its gardens with fountains and caſcades : hydrau- 
Iics teaches likewiſe the conſtruction of theſe, and 
the means of inaking them ſpout, or fall, in number- 
leſs different forms; and the various methods of 
communicating refreſhing ſhowers to our gardens : 
the method of forming /yphons, or curved pipes, 
whoſe ſides are of unequal lengths, and which are of 
uſe to determine, by many experiments, the nature 
of water and other liquors, as well as to convey 
them from one place to another: the conttriving of 
baſons or fountains, which furniſh water by flowing 
and ſtopping of themſelves: to make water ſpout by 
the compreſſion of the air: to form fountains that 
ſhall play by the means of heat; or to conſtrut an 


altar in ſuch a manner, that the doors of the ſanctuary 


ſhall open of themſelves when the victim begins to 
burn, and ſhut as ſoon as it is conſumed: and a 
thouſand other inventions by which water may be 
applied to the greateſt advantage, either in uſeful arts 


and manufactures, or in the conveniencies or plea- 


ſures of life. We muſt obſerve here, that in all the 
various operations of hydraulics, as well as in me- 
chanics in general, the higheſt perfection of any ma- 
chine conſiſts in producing the greateſt effects by the 
leaſt efforts poſſible; and the greateſt imperfection is, 
to produce only common or trifling effects by the 
greateſt efforts; as appears, by the way, in that fa- 
mous and impoſing machine at Marly. 

XL. (12) AEROMETRY is the ſcience of mea- 
ſuring the air. To meaſure, is to reduce any quan- 
tity to unity, and to compare other quantities of the 
lame kind to that unity. Therefore, when we would 
mea{ure the heat of the air, we muſt reduce a certain 
Gegree of that heat to unity, and compare the pro- 
portion it has to that unity; that is, to ſee how ma- 
ny times it muſt be taken to produce the degree you 
would find. By the word air, we underſtand that 
fluid which furrounds every part of the earth that is 
not occupied by ſome other body, though it is not 
viſible. When you move your hand briſkly toward 
your face, without touching it, in a ſpace oy is 
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ſeemingly void of matter, you find that there is ſome 
other body which touches your face. There is, 
tt.:zrefore, in that ſpace a very ſubtile matter, ſeein 

that it is Inviſible; and whoſe parts do not ſtrongly 
adhere to each other, ſeeing that it does not impede 


the motion of bodies: that is to fay, a fluid matter. 


There is therefore ſuch a body in nature as air. A 
body is ſaid to be compreſſed, when the matter of 
which. it conſiſts is reduced into a ſmalier compaſs : 
and it is faid to be dilated, when its matter is made to 
occupy a larger ſpace. That matter is faid to he 
froper to a body, which makes part of its denhty ; 
that moves along with it, and in its motion attacks 
other bodies: and that matter 1: ſaid to be forezgn, 
which, on the contrary, flows freely thro' another 
body. That force which renders the air compretiible, 
and which enables it to dilate again when the com- 
pretlive force is removed, is called an elaſtic force. 
XLI. Thete few definitions and principles ſerve 
as the foundation of this new ſcience called acrometry, 
which the celebrated Wolff has reduced into a ſyſtem, 
and which not only explains ſome of the moſt 1mpor- 


tam phenomena of nature, but teaches likewiſe the 


method of conſtructing the molt uſeful and moſt curi- 
ous inftruments that appertain to phyſics : ſuch as the 
wind balance, which is contrived to thow the force 
of the various winds : allo all the different pneymatic 
inſiruments, by which many curious experiments are 
performed; ſuch as weighing the air, and deter min- 
ing its gravity at certain altitudes, and its different 


degrees of compreſſion, or its denſity and rarefaCtion. . 


it eſtabliſhes moreover the principles on which are 
tounded the conſtruction of barometers, and of ther- 
mometers, of every kind; as well as the manner of 
making them: it explains likewiſe the effect of gun- 
powder, and many other ſimilar matters. 

XLII. (13) Oerics: this term, taken in the molt 
extenſive ſenſe, © ſignifies a ſcience that treats of viſion. 
in general; and is divided into epics properly ſo cal- 
led, catoptrics, diopt1ics, and perſpetive. The fa- 
culty of viſion is ſubject to certain laws, according 
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to which objects appear to be ſometimes what the 


really are, and fometimes different. Philoſophers, 


thoſe interpreters of the immutable laws of nature, 
have therefore aſſiduouſly inveſtigated the principles 
of viſion, and have formed of it that ſcience of which 
we ſhall now explain the different parts. 

XLIII. Optic>, properly ſo called, is therefore the 
ſcience of all viſible objects, in as much as they are 
viſible by the rays of light that proceed from them, 


and which ftrike the eye in right lines. We call that 


light by which we are enabled to diſcern all objects 
that ſurround us: the want of a portion of this light 
we call ſhade, and the total privation of it darkne/s &. 
As without light no object can be diſcerned, ſo the 
more the ingreſs of light is impeded, the greater will 
be the degree of obſcurity. If in a place that is quite 
dark, the light be made to enter by a {mall hole, you 
will perceive a Jun:inous ray that will dart in a right 
line: and as the piogreſlion of light is made in right 
lines, it follows, 1. That we can diſcern no object 
that is not placed oppoſite to our ſight in a right line, 
unleſs the ray be turned from its direction in its 
courſe: 2. That when ſeveral rays proceed from one 
point, they ſpread in proportion as they extend in 
length; which occaſions the light to grow weaker. 
If you ſtop the ray of light that darts into a darkened 
room, by a mirror, in ſuch a manner that it ſhall 
make with it a right angle, it will be reflected on it- 
ſelf; but if you fo place the mirror that the ray ſhall 
make with it an obtuſe angle, it will fly off to the 
other ſide, and the ray, ſo flying off, will form with 
the mirror an equal angle with that which it forms 
when falling on the mirior. This repercurſion of rays 


is called their reflechion. There is another property 


that rays have, Which is proved by a thouſand expe- 
riments, and which is, that they turn out of their di— 
rect courſe in paſſing from the ſun into air, from air 
into glaſs, and from claſs into water, &c. It is for 
| this 
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this reaſon, that an oar, when in the water, appears 
ctooked to him who holds it in his hand. When a 
ray of light paſies therefore from a more denſe to a 
more rare, or from a more rare to a more denſe medi- 
um, it is turned from its dite Ctlon; and this deviation 
is called its refracfion. The ſevetal angles formed 
by theſe motions of a ray ate called its angle of inci- 
dence, angle of reflection, and angle of refradion. 
Any one point in an object may be ſeen from every 
place to which a right line can be drawn from that 
point. Therefore, from every point in an object 
flow an indeterminable number of rays. 

XLIV. After having explained and eſtabliſhed 
theſe principles, optics paſſes to the anatomy of the 
cye, ſo far as it regards viſion, 'The eye is compoſed 
of coats and humours, that are called, 1. The con- 
junctiva, which is the common tunicle of the eye: 
2. The cornea: 3. Scierotica: 4. The choroides in 
which is the pupilla; 5. The cryſtalline humour: 
6. The iris: 7. Ihe vitreous humour: 8. The aque- 
ous humour: 9. Ihe retina, &. An accurate know- 
ledze of the ſtructufe of the eye is of great importance 
in optics. There are drawings and models made of 
i:; and in winter they corgcal the eye of an ox, and 
atterv.ards cutting it through the middle, the idea 
that is thereby formed of it becomes more clear and 


ſenſible. From theſe principles of light, and obſcr- 


vations on the ftcuQure of the eye, optics draws its 
fundamental rules; ſuch as, 1. I bat when the rays 


of light are parallel, and receive no obſtruction in 


their paſſage, the light is every where equally ſtrong: 
2. When the rays are dilat ed or contiafted, the light 
is more or leis ſtrong, in proportion to the ſquares of 
the diltances: 3. the air weakens the light that paſ- 
les through it: 4. When the light falls on an opake 
body, it always caſts a thade behind it, which is op- 
poſite to the light: 5. When the luminous body, and 
that which is enlightened, are globes of equa! magni- 
tude, the ſhade will be cylindtical: when the lumi- 
nous body is greater than that which it enlightens, 
the ſhade will be of the figure of a cone: but if the 
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luminous body be ſmaller than the other, the ſhade 
will be the lower fruſtum of a cone: 6. A body ap- 
pears more obſcure at a diſtance than near. 7. All 
object; that are ſeen under the fame angle appear of 
cqua' magnitude: thoſe which are ſeen under a great- 
er angle appear greater; and thoſe ſeen under a leſs 
angle appear leſs: 8. The apparent magnitude pf any 
object is the ang'e under which it is ſeen: 9. When 
the i im iges of two objects are perceived by the eye at 
the ſame time, they appear to be near to each other: 
to. A torch, or other luminous body, appears great- 
er at a diſtance than when near: 11. When the ſpace 
that is paſſed over by a body in a certain time, is in- 
ſenſible, the motion is not perceptible, and the body 
appears to be at reſt: 12. Bodies at reſt frequently 
appear to move ; and thoſe that go forward, ftequent- 
ly appear to go back, &c. 

XLV. Optics likewiſe makes numberlcſs experi- 
ments on colours, according to the celebrated ſyſtem 
of Newton; of which we have already treated in the 
chapter on phyſics. It collects the rays of light into 


beams or large maſſes, and then ſeparates them by 


the aid of the priſm, and accounts for all their diffe- 


rent modifications: and for theſe purpoſes it makes 
uſe of inſtruments, experiments, inferences, and cal- 
culations. 

XLVI. CaToPTRICS is that ſcience which ex- 
plains the nature of reflected light, and principally 
by the means of mirrors. By a mirror, we underſtand 
every ſubſtance whoſe plane is ſmooth and polithed, 
and whoſe body is opake, "Thus water when at reſt, 
poliſhed metal, and glaſs when made black on the 

oppoſite fide, are mirrors. The ſurface of mirrors 1s 
4 — plane, convex, or concave. Convex mirrors 
are commonly either ſpherical, cylindrical, or coni- 


cal. When you place yourſeif oppoſite to a mirror, 


the rays, that go from your face in a parallel and per- 
pendicular direction, are reflected in the ſame directi- 
on, as a ball rebounds from the floor. If you ſee, in 
this mirror, an object that is on one ſide of you, the 
=O _ proceed from that object are reflected * 
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the other fide, and form an angle with your eye: the 


| former is called the angle of incidence, and is equal 


to the angle of refleQtion. Theſe lines of incidence 
and reflection likewiſe explain, by the principles of 
catoptrics, the reaſon why objects are diminithed by 
the convex mirior, and augmented by the concave. 
This 5:ience teaches alſo the method of poliſhing 
plane glaſſes, and of making them black and opake, 
and conſequently mirrors. It likewiſe thews the rea- 
fon why mitrors, piaced oppoſite to each other, or in 
different poſitions. reflect the objects in different di- 
rections, or in oppoſite tides. It teaches moreover 
the method of making ſpherical and cylindrical mir- 
tors, and ſhews the reaſon why theſe repreſent ob- 
jects as long and narrow; to make conical mirrors, 
and explains the reaſon of their objects appearing long, 
narrow, pointed at top, and diverging at bottom; 
the manner of contirutting the moulds in which to 
caſt metallic concaves; the method of making glaſs 
concave mirrors, &c. 

XLVII. A ray of light, falling on a ſpherical con- 
vex mirror, patallel to its axis, but ſixty degrees be- 
low it, will unite with the ax!s itſelf after reflection, 
ata diſtance leſs than a fourth of irs diameter, or half 
of the radius of the mirror. Now the rays of the 
tun being all parallel, it follows, that two, which 
fall ſeparately on the ſuperficies of ſuch a mirror, will 
concenter at a very ſmail diſtancg; and as by this uni- 
on their power is augmented, it is not ſurpfiſing, 
that, though before they only gently heated, they 
now united burn, and even melt hard bodies, as ores 
or metals, in proportion as the mirror is large and 
conſequently collects a great number of ravs in one 
common focus: it is for this rcaſon, that ſuch mir- 
rors are called burning glaſſes. The molt celebrated 
are thoſe of Archimedes among the a:icients, and M. 
Tichirnhaus among the moderns. The effects of the 
former were even treated as fabulous, till a few years 
hnce, M. du Tbay at Paris, and M. Knutien proſeſ- 
for at Konigſberg, reſtored at the fame time this fa- 
mous inſtrument of Archimedes, by means of 64 
plane 
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plane mir ots, fo diſpoſed that all their foci were 
united in one point, which produced fo great a heat, 
as to inflame wood ſmeared with pitch at an amazing 
diſtance. Catoptrics therefore ſhews that the focus 
is that point where the rays of light are united, 
whether by reflection or retraction; that theſe rays 
burn only becaule they are collected together: that a 
great mirror, therefore, mutt have more force, and 
burn at a greater diſtance, than a ſmall one: that 
every ſuch mirror thould be under 30 degrees, and 
that commonly they are not more than 18: that mir— 
rors may be made of hard wood, gilded and poliſhed, 
or of plaiſter, or even of paper: it ſhews moreover 
the manner by which the rays, refleted from a 


burning mirror, may be concentered in one that is 


concave, and by that mean burn or inflame a body: 


by what means a diſtant object may be illuminated; 


as for example, the dial of a clock from a diſtant 
window, by placing a lamp or candle in the ſocus of a 
concave miiror : why an object placed in {uch focus 
cannot be ſeen in the mirror itfelt: that in a concave 
mirror the reflected ray is equally diſtant from the 
centre with the incidental ray: the reaion that when 
any object is placed higher than the centre of a buin- 
ing mir;or, it appears reverſed, diminiſhed, and de- 
tached, as if in the open air: why, when the eye is 
placed at a greater diſtance from the mirror than its 
ſemidiameter, and the object between them at the di- 
ſtance of one fourth of its diameter, the figure will 


appear very large, upright, and behind the mirror.“ 


All theſe phenomena, and many more, catoptiics de- 
{cribes, clearly explains, and likewiſe fhews the me- 
thod of conſtructing the ſeveral inſtruments by which 
they are exhibited. 

XL VIII. DiopTrics is the ſcience of all the ef- 
ſects in viſion that ariſe from the refrang:b:/ity of the 
rays of light. It begins by examining the degrees of 
retraction that the rays ſuffer when they paſs from 
the air into glaſs, and from glats into air; or, in ſhort, 
all the refraCtions that they undergo in paſſing through 
a more rare or more denſe medium. Thus Newton, 
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in his optics, ſhews that the proportion of the ſine of 
the angle of inclination, to the angle of refraction in 
air, is as 3851 to 3850; in glaſs, as 31 to20; in 
rain water, as 529 to 396; in ſpirit of wine, as 100 
to 73; in common oil, as 22 to 15; in a diamond, 
as 100 to 41. This ſcience has been cultivated ſince 
the inver tion of lenſes only; which ſhew the ſurptiſ- 
ing effects of reftaction. In order to form a juſt idea 
of this ſcience, we muſt begin by remarking that a 
convex lens is a glaſs whoſe two ſides, ſomewhat 
raiſed, are parts of a hemiſphere, or of which one 
fide is convex and the other plane. A concave lens, 
on the contrary, is that whoſe ſides are hollowed in 
form of part of the concavity of a ſphere; or of 
which one fide is concave and the other plane. Diop- 
trics explains all the effects of refrattion when the 
light falls in any direction on theſe convex or concave 
lenſes. And this is the foundation of all refraCting 
optical infiruments. 
XLIX. The zeleſcope is an optical inſtrument, by 
which diſtant objects may be diſtinctly diſcerned. 
This inſtrument was invented about the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth century. It is true that John Baptiſt 
Porta, a Neapolitan, fays in his natural magic, 
which was publiſhed in 1589, Si utramgque (lentem 
concavam & convexam) rede componere neveris, 
longingua & proxima majora & clara videbis, 
They were not however conſtructed. till a long time 
after, in Holland; ſome ſay by John Lipper ſteim, a 
ſpeQacle maker, at Miedelbourg in Zeeland; others 
by James Metius, brother to the celebrated proſeſſor 
Adrian Metius of Franequer; others again attribute 
the invention to Galileo, though he ſays himſelf “, 
that he tCok the hint from a report that a German 
had invented an inftrument, by means of which, and 
with the aſſiſtance of certain glaſſes, diſtant objects 
might be diſtinguiſhed as clearly as thoſe that were 
near. Peter Borel, in his tract de wero telef. opit in- 
ver/ore, is of opinion, that another ſpectacle maker 
of 


* In his treatiſe intitled Nurcius ficerius, 
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of Middelbourg, named Zacharia Johnſon, made this 
diſcovery by chance, about the year 1500; that 
Lipperſheim had imitated him after inany trials, and 
that he inſtructed Metius. It is certain, however, 
that Galileo in Italy, and Simon Marius in Germany, 
were the firſt that applied the teleſcope to the con- 
templation of celeſtial objects. 

L. Teleſcopes have commonly two glaſſes ; that 
which is toward the object, is called the object gl, 
and that next the eye, the eye g/a/s; the former is 
convex, and the latter concave. There are ſome 
tubes that have four glaſſes, which are all convex, and 
of which one is for the object, and the other three 
for the eye: theſe are deſigned for land proſpects. 
For celeſtial objects, this teleſcope has one convex 
object, and one convex eye glaſs. The Newtonian 
teleſcope has, moreover, a mirror, by which the ob- 
jects are elucidated: this is allo called a refleting te- 
leſcope, and dioptrics teaches the manner of conſtruct- 
ing it. In theſe inſtruments great regard muſt be 
had to the focus, and to the point where the rays di- 
verge from the glaſs . The microſcope is a ſhort op- 
tical inſtrument, that ſerves to ſhow the ſmall parts of 
objects, which it does by magnifying them to a great 
degree. The folar microſcope magnifies them ſt1i] jar 
more by throwing the image of the object on a wall, 
in the manner of the magic lantern. The anatomical 
microſcope, for the invention of which we are obliged, 
principally, to the late M. Liebe kuhn, who has 
given the deſcription of it in the memoirs of the aca- 
demy of Berlin, is chiefly uſed in obſerving the circu- 
lation of the blood. The multiplying glaſs, which is 
alſo ſometimes called the miſer's glaſs, is cut into a 
number of planes, and ſhows as many objects as it 
has faces. The magic lantern, the camera obſcura, 
the common ſpectacles, priſms, and many other like 
inſtruments, that are adapted to improve viſion, all 

belong 
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belong to this ſcience : which teaches alſo, the me- 
thod of conſtructing them; the knowledge of the 
moſt proper glaſs, the manner of polithing and cut- 
ting it, &c. In a word, it deſcribes the mechaniſm, 
and explains the appearances that ariſe fram the uſe 
of all the various kinds of diopttie inſtruments. It is 
certain, however, that this ſcience 1s ſtill ſuſceptible 
of great improvement ; and we ſhould not be furprif- 
ed to fee, perhaps, in a ſhort time, ſuch new inven- 
tions as are capable of carrying teleſcopes to fo great 
a degree of perfection, as to be able to make yet 
great diſcoveries among the celeſtial bodies; and, for 
example, to have a much more diſtinct view of the 
body of the moon than we can at preſent pretend to “. 

LI. PexsepeECTive is the art of repreſenting viſi- 
ble objects, as they appear when ſeen from a certain 
diſtance and certain altitude. For this purpoſe, it is 
neceſſary that the rays, reflected from the picture of 
an object, fall on the eye in the ſame manner as they 


would if that object itſelf were obſerved from a given 
heiglit and diſtance. The gluund, on which the re- 


preſentation is to be delineated, is ſuppoſed to be 


tranſparent, generally perpendicular to the horizon, 


and placed between the eye and the object. The 
ftoint of view is that from which a ſtraight line, that 
is parallel to the horizon, may be drawn from the 
eye to the table. The fundamental line, or baſe, is 
that on which the table reſts. The horizontal line is 

a ſtraight 


Sir I. Newton ſeems not to have been very ſanguine in 
theſe expectations. If, ſays he, the theory of making teleſcopes 
could at length be fully brought into practice, yet there would 
be certain bounds, beyond which teleſcopes could not perform. 
Fof the air, through which we look upon the ſtars, is in a per- 
petual tremor; as may be ſeen from the tremulous motion of 
inadows caſt from high towers, and the twinkling of the fixed 
ltars. Long teleſcopes may cauſe objects to appear brighter 
and larger than ſhort ones can do, but they cannot be ſo form- 
ed as to take away that confuſion of the rays which ariſes from 
the tremors of the atmoſphere. The only remedy is a ſerene 
quiet air, ſuch as perhaps may be found on the tops of the 
higheſt mountains, above the groſſer clouds. Optics, B. 1. 
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a ſtraight line at the top of the table, drawn parallel 
to the baſe, and paſſes through the point of view, 
The point of diſtance is a point in the horizontal line, 
which is at the ſame di.lance from the point of view as 
it is from the eye. | 

LII. By the aid of theſe few definitions, and of 
geometric calculation, this ſcience teaches to reduce 
into perſpective all horizontal plans, whether they be 
rectilinear figures, ſimple or compound, circles, oc 
of any other form whatever; all ſolid bodies; all 
buildings, with their various parts ; all the ſhade; of 
bodies, whether they be ſuch as are illuminated by a 
lamp or other ſmall light, and where the thadows di- 
verge, or the ſhade of a body is caſt upon a wall or 
other body, or by having the aititude of the ſun gi- 
ven, the ſhade of a body in perſpective, when the 
ſun's rays fall parallel on the body where it is placed; 
to find, by the diſtance of the fun given behind the 
table, the figure and length of the ſhade of different 


bodies, according to their vertical plans and their 
Lcight above the baſis on which they reſt : to trace the 


ſhade of a body thrown by a light that enters at a 
window ; and to draw all theſe objects with a mathe- 
matical accuracy. There is, beſide, a linear perſpec- 
tive, which teaches the tive method of ſhortening the 
lines and parts of building, and which is done by the 
aid of geometry: an aerzal perſpectide, which depends 
on the art of painting, and in which diftances are 
expreſſed by different teints and ſhades; ard laſtly, a 


ſpecular perſpettive, which ſhews, by the means of 


different ſpheric mirrors, thoſe objects Which appear 
on the canvaſs totally confuſed, in a form that is quite 
regular. Among a great nun:ber of treatifes on per- 
ſpective, that of M. Deſargues appears to be the moſt 
complete. | 

LIII. (14) AsTRoNoOMY is the ſcience of our 
planetary world, and of all the revclutions that ariſe 
in it. Woe do not make uſe of the word univer/e, 
becauſe that conveys an idea too vaſt and indefinite; 
for by the term planetary world, we underitand that 
part only of the univerſe that contains thoſe celeſtial 
bodies 
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bodies of which we have ſome knowledge, and 
which alone can have the leaſt connexion or influence, 
either direct or indirect, on this our globe. For 
what do we know of the more diitant parts of the 
world? Aſtronomy can at beſt but conjecture con- 
cerning them. Ihe celeſtial vault may be contem- 
plated after two manners ; either as it appears to our 
fight, or as it is conceived by our underſtanding ; and 
it is for this reaſon that aſtronomy is divided into two 
parts: the firſt of which, called ſpherical, ſhows the 
manner in which the planetary world appears to our 
fight, as we are placed on the earth, and when we 
examine 1t according to the laws of appearances that 
are obſerved by the inhabitan's of this globe. The 
other, called theoretical, teaches the true ſtruQure of 
the univerſe, that is, the nature and properties of 
the celeſtial bodies, and the true laws of their moti- 
ons. We ſhall fee, that in the firſt part, the appear- 
ances have as neceſſary a connexion among themlelves, 
as have the realities. 

LIV. When we regard the heavenly bodies, they 
all appear to us to be cqually diſtant; the firmament 
appears to our ſight as a vault, as a concave ſphere, 
in the centre of which we ate placed, and in the in- 
ternal ſuperficies of which are fixed the ſtars, as ſo 
many luminous points. When we conſider the cele- 
ſtial appearances in this manner, i: follows, that we 
can fee only a part of this ſphere and what paſſes in it, 
at one time, and that the reſt remains hid from our 
ſighht. We obſerve likewiſe, that one ſtar does not 
change its poſition with regard ro another ftar, but 
that the whole moves together; and that ſome are 
continually difappearing on one fide of the horizon, 
while new ones appear on the other ſide: and as we 
remain continually on the fame fpot, the whole hr- 
mament ſeems to move round the earth; but we are 
not to conclude from thence that it does fo, becauſe 
there would be precitely the ſanie appearances if the 
earth moved: however, as this part of aſtronomy 
concerns appearances only, no Wconvenience 75 

ariſe 
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ariſe from ſuppoſing that the firmament, with all its 
ſtars, actually moves round the earth, 

LV. In order the better to underſtand theſe mat- 
ters, a globe is formed, on which are depicted the 
ſtars, at their proper diſtances, as they appear in the 
heavens ; and certain imaginary circles are deſcribed 
on the face of this globe. It is called a celeſtial globe 
or here. The two points, on which the firmament 
appears to move round the earth, are called poles. 
That which is in the part of the globe that is viſible 
to us, is called the artic or north pole, and that which 
is oppoſite to it is called the ſouth or aniartic pole. 
The line, that goes from one of theſe poles to the 
other, is called the axis of the world. I he equator 
is an imaginary circle that 1s in the midway between 
the poles, and conſequently divides the globe into 
two equal parts; that of the north and that of the 
ſouth. Ube zenith is that point in the heavens 
which is directly over our heads, and the nadir is the 
point that is directly oppoſite to it in the other he- 
miſphere. The meridian is a circle in the celeſtial 
globe, which paſſes through both poles and the ze- 
nith and nadir: there are therefore many meridians. 
The rational or true horizon is a circle on the globe 
diſtant from the zenith, in all its points, go degrees: 
it ſeparates the ſuperior from the inferior hemiſphere. 
The apparent horizon is a ciicle that bounds that 
part of the celeſtial hemiſphere which can be ſeen 
from the ſurface of the earth. If on a plane, paraj- 
lel to the horizon, a line be drawn parallel to the di- 
ameter of the meridian and the horizon, it is called a 
meridian line, or ſimply a meridian, and it will cut 
the meridian and horizontal ſuperficies. When a {tar 
firſt appears above the horizon it is ſaid to rife, and 
when it diſappears it is ſaid to ſet, That part of the 
horizon on which the ſtars riſe, is called the eaſt, and 
in particular that point of the horizon which is go de- 
grees diſtant from the meridian: the part of the ho- 
rizon which is oppoſite to that, and Where the ſtars 


ſet, is called the weit; when the eaſt is on the right 


and the weil on the left, the meridian line which<ts 


befor? 
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before you ſhows the north, and the oppoſite part be- 
hind you 1s called the fouth. All theſe four points 
are called by the common name of cardinal points, 
The diurnal circles are thoſe which the ſtars deſcribe 
in their courfes round the earth on the immoveable 
ſuperficies of the celeftial ſphere. Aſtronomy teach- 
es to find the meridian line by the aſſiſtance of an in- 
ſtrument and calculation. | 

LVI. When in the night you obſerve the moon, 
and find her placed near to ſome ſtar, if you repeat 
the obſervation the ſucceeding night, you will not 
find her near the ſame ſtar as before, but ſome other, 
that the preceeding night was placed more to the 
eaſt of the moon: and at the end of about twenty-ſe-- 
ven days, you will find her placed almoſt in the ſame 
part of the heavens as when you made your firſt ob- 
ſervation. So that the moon appears to finiſh her 
courſe round the celeſtial ſphere in about twenty-ſe- 
ven days. If you attentively obſerve the ſtars that 
are near the weſt fide of the horizon, ſoon after the 
fun is ſet, and on the eaſt a little before he riſes; and 
if you continue your obſervations, you will find, af- 
ter a ſhort time, thoſe ſtars near the ſetting fun that 
were before more to the eaſt, and in like manner you 
will ſee other ſtars precede the riling fun, At the 
end of a year you will find, at the caft and weſt parts 
of the horizon, preciſely the ſame ſtats as when you 


Frſt obſerved: and by this the ſun appears to move 


round the earth, . from welt to eaſt, in the ſpace of a 
year. Beſide the ſun and moon, you will find five 
other hervenly bodies which do not always remain in 
the vicinity of the ſame ſtars, but after ſome time ap- 
pear near others that were before at a great diſtance 
from them toward the eaſt. Theſe are called Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, and ate denoted 
by theſe characters h U 4 N $. The Sun is 
marked thus O, and the Moon thus C. Saturn 


| completes his courſe round the heavens in about 
thirty years, Jupiter in twelve, Mars in two, Veuus 


and Mercury, with the Sun, in a year, 


L. VII. 


— 


. 


the meridian therefore is a vertical circle. Every ſtor 
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LVII. The circle, which the ſun ſeems to deſcribe 
in his courſe round the heavens, is called the ecliptic, 
Now as the ſun twice in the year paſſes the equator, 
and the reſt of the time 1s either above or below it, 
the ecliptic is repreſented on the celeſtial globe as a 
circle that cuts the equator in two points, and divides 
it into two ſemicircles. The ecliptic is in reality di- 
vided, as in every other circle, into three hundred 
and ſixty degrees, but with this difference, that theſe 
degrees are not counted in continued progreſſion, but 
the whole of the circie 1s divided into twelve parts, 
which are called the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, and 
are named, Aries M, Taurus , Gemini U, Cancer 3s, 
Leo M, Virgo up, Libra , Scorpio m, Sagittarius f, 
Capricornus Vf, Aquarius , Piſces XK. Each fign 
therefore ccupies thirty degrees. 'The flars, which 
always preſerve the fame diſtance from each other, 
are cal fed ſtars; and thoſe which approach and 
reced- tiom the others, are called wandering ſtars or 
planeis: the names of theſe we have given in the pre- 
ceding ſection. As it has been found that the planets 
do not move in the eclipiic, and like the fun, at ſome 
particular times only, in the equator, and others ei- 
ther above or below it, there have been drawn two 
other circles, the one on its north, and the other on 
its ſouth ſide, and each at ten degrees diſtant from it, 
and this ſpace includes the courſe in which the pla- 
nets perform their career round the heavens; it is 
called the Zodiac, and is divided, like the ecliptic, 
into twelve fizns. From the points where the ligns 
of Cancer and Capricorn begin, are drawn two circles 
paralle] to the equator, one of which 1s called the 
Tropic of Cancer, and the other the Tropic of Capri. 
corn. Thee two tropics, therefore, are the diurnal 
circles the ſun appears to deſcitbe on the days he en- 
ters thoſe ſigns, The two circles on the globe, which 
the poles of the ecliptic deſcribe about the poles ot 
the world, ate called the polar circles. 

LVIII. A vertical circle is that which encompaſſes 
the globe, and paſſes through the zenith and nadir, 
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or planet is continually in ſome vertical circle. The 

les of the horizon are the zenith and nadir : a verti- 
cal circle ithereiore is perpendicular to the horizon. 
The elevation of a ſtar is the arch of a vertical circle 
that is contained between the ſtar and the horizon. 
It follows, that the meridian height of a ſtar is an 


' arch of the meridian contained between the centre of 


the ſtar or planet and the horizon, When you ſee 
the ſun riſe exactly on the point of the eaſt, you 
will find when he ſets, by having meaſured the time, 
that he has been juſt twelve hours above the horizon : 
you will perceive moreover, that the ſtars which are 
in the equator, are always exactly twelve hours 
above the horizon; it foliows therefore that the femi- 
diurnal circle of the ſun and theſe ſtats, is above the 
apparent horizon. From theſe indubitable principles 
altronomy draws numberleſs conſequences; and by 


the aid of a quadrant, with which it makes its obſer— 


vations, and by the trigonometrical calculations, it 
meaſures the heights of the heavenly bodies : and by 
knowing that the diftance of the pole from the equa- 
tor 1s equal to go degrees, it finds the elevation of 
the pole in every part of the globe; it likewiſe ob- 
ſerves when the ſtars arrive at the meridian, c. 
LIX. When a circle paſſes through the poles and 
a (tar, that arch of it, which is contained between 
the ſtar and the equator, is called the ſtar's declinati- 
on, Aſtronomy teaches to find the declination of 
each ſtar, or its diſtance from the equator; to find 
the greateſt declination of the ecliptic, the angle it 
forms wie. the equator, or the ob/iquity of the eclip- 
tic; and when the obliquity of the ecliptic is given, 
to find the declination of each of its points; by hav- 
ing the elevation of the equator, and the metidian 
height of the ſun, to find its place in the ecliptic, 
&. The right aſcenſion of the ſun, or a ſtar, is 
that degree of the equator which rites with the ſun 
or ſtar, in a right ſphere ; that is, where the poles of 
the equator and of the horizon coincide, as in all 
places under the equator : oblique aſcenſion, or de- 
ſcenfion, is the degree of the equator that riſes or ſets 
Vo L. II. a witiy 
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with the ſun or a ſtar in an ob/ique ſphere ; that is, 
where the poles of the horizon and the equator do 
not coincide, as in every part of the globe except un- 
der the equator. Theſe definitions likewiſe are of 
uſe in ſolving a great number of aſtronomical pro- 
blems; as in calculating, by having the place of the 
ſun in the ecliptic given, the length of the day, &c. 
LX. The azimuth of a ſtar or planet is the arch 
of the horizon contained between the vertical circle 
that paſſes through that ſtar, and the meridian of the 
place. The dittance of that point where the fun 
Tiſes or ſets each day, from the point of due eaſt or 
weſt, is called its ring or ſetting amplitude. The 
diſtance between any two ſtars is meaſured by an 
arch of a great circle that paſſes through their cen- 
tres. When a great circle paſſes through the pole of 
the ecliptic and the centre of a ſtar, the arch of that 
circle, which is contained between the ſtar and the 
ecliptic, is called the latitude of that ſtar: and the 
arch of the ecliptic between the firſt point of aries and 
the circle, that paſſes through the ecliptic, 1s called 
the longitude of that ſtar. It is by finding theſe longi- 
tudes and latitudes that the places of the ſtars on the 
celeſtial globe are determined: and it is by this means 
alſo that tables of longitude and latitude (which are 
called catalogi fixarum) are compoſed, and in which 
its proper ſtation is aſſigned to every ſtar in the hea- 
vens. | 
LXI. Among the ancients, Timecharis and Aryſtil. 
tus, and after them, Hipparchus, who lived 140 
years before the Chriſtian zra, made many obſervati- 
ons relative to theſe matters, Plolemy, about 142 
years after the birth of Chriſt, continued them, by 
endeavouring to rectify the catalogue of Hipparchus. 
Theſe firſt guides have been followed by the moderne. 
 Tzcho Brahe, the landgrave William of Heſſe, Kepler, 
Filmund Halley, John Newel Riccoli, Gregory, and 
above all the renowned Flamſtead in England, have 
| laboured in the ſame purſuir. The laſt has regularly 
diſpoſcd, in his Hiforia Cæleſtis, more than two 
thouſand fix hundred ſtars. To reduce all theſe far: 
| Into 
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into a catalogue, and ſo to diſpoſe them that they 
might be eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the heavens, the 
whole celeſtial hoſt has been ranged in conſtellat ions, 
to which particular names have been given, For 
beſide the diviſion of the zodiac into twelve ſigns, of 
which we have already given the names in the 67 
ſect. there are in the northern hemiſphere the follow- 
ing conſtellations : Ur/a minor, Urſa major, Draco, 
Cepheus, Canes wenatici, Bootes, Corona borealis, 
Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, Lacerta, Caſſiopeia, Camelo- 
pardus, Perſeus, Andromeda, Triangulum, Triangulum 
minus, Muſca, Auriga, Pegaſus, Equuleus, Delphin, 
Vulpecula, Anſer, Sagitta, Aquila, Antinous, Scutum 
Sobieſhianum, Serpentarius, Serpens, Mons Menalus, 
Coma Berenices, Leo minor, and Lynx, In the ſou- 
thern hemiſphere are, Cetus, Eridanus, Lepus, Orion, 
Canis major, Monocerotes, Canis minor, Argo navis, 
Hydra, Uranie ſextans, Crater, Corvus, Centaurus, 
Lupus, Ara, Corona auſtralis, Piſcis auſtrinus, Phœ- 
nix, Grus, Indus, Pawo, Apus, Triangulum auſtrale, 
Crux, Muſca, Chameleon, Robur Carolinum, Piſcis 
volans, Toucan or Anſer Americanus, Hydrus, Xiphias 
or Dorado, There are, beſide theſe, certain ſtars 
that have particular names, as Arcturus between the 
legs of bootes; G-mma, a bright ſtar in the middle 
of the crown; Capella cum hedis in the ſhoulder of 


auriga; Palilitium or the bul's eye; the Pleiades on 


ihe back, and the Hyades on the forehead of the bull; 


Z Caſtor and Pollux on the heads of gemini; Preſepus 


and Aſini in cancer; Regulus or the Lion's heart, Spi- 


ca Virginis in the hand of the virgin; Vindimatrix 


on her ſhoulder ; Autares or the Scorpion's heart; 


| Formahant on the throat of piſcis auſtrinus ; Regel in 


the foot of orion, and Alcor on the tail of urſa major. 


In order to know theſe ſtars and their places in the 
* firmament, it is neceſſary to aſcend ſome obſervatory 
or eminence on a clear night, and to obſerve them, 
in company with ſome one ſkilled in theſe matters. 
For the reſt, the fables of the ancient poets concern- 
ing the ſtars, and the fancies of ſome modern Chriſti- 
an aſtronomers, who have given them names borrow-. 
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ed from the holy ſcriptures, do not deſerve the leaft 
attention when vie would treat ſeriouſly on this ſcience, 

LXII. They reckon allo among the conſtellations 

via leftea, the milky way, or galaxy, which fur- 
rounds the whole celeſtial ſphere; and paſſing by 
caſſiopea, perſeus, auriga, the feet of gemini, the 
club of orion, the tail of canis major, the ſhip argo, 
the feet of centaurus, the altar, the tail of ſcorpio, 
the feet of ophiacus or ſerpentarius, the bow of ſa- 
gittarius and Cygnus, forms a luminous tract or band, 
Ihe ancients made many whimſical conjectures con- 
cerning it; but fince the heavens have been obſerved 
with tei-ſcopes, this milky way has been found to de- 
rive its ſplendor from an innumerable number of ſmall 
tiars aſſembled within that band. From the different 
apparent luſtre of the ſtars, they have been ranged 
into different claſſes, and are called ſtars of the firſt 
ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth magnitude. 
J here are moreover Certain nebulous ars, each of 
which appears to the eye like a lumineus fpot, but 
v. hen ſeen through a teleſcope, is ſound to conſiſt of 
an atſeniblage of ſmall ftars. We mult obſerve here, 
that the firman:ent, when obſerved with a teleſcope, 
is four.d to be valily mere numerous in ſtars than it 
appear: to the naked eye. Thus, for example, Huy- 
gens, on viewing the ſword of orion with a teleſcope 
of twenty three feet, found that to be twelve lars, 
vehich to the eve appear to be one only; Galileo, in 
the pleiades, found more than forty flats, and in a 
ſmall part of orion, more than four hundred ; and 
Maria of Rheita, wth a tube made in Holland, found, 
in the ſame orion, full two thouſand ſtars. 

LXIII. By coniparing the obſervations of the anci- 
ents with thoſe of the moderns, we find that the lati- 
tude of the fixed ſtars continues conſtantly the ſame, 
but the longitude of all the ſtars auzments equally; 
it appears therefore that they move from the welt to 
the eaſt, in circles parallel to the ecliptic. Hipparcus 
doubted of this motion, but Ploleny, almoit three 
huncred rears after, proved it: he imagined, more- 
over, that they advanced a degree in a hundred years 

441. 
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All ſucceeding aftronomers have endeavoured to de- 
termine this motion with more preciſion ; and the re- 
ſult of their obſervations and calculations has been. 
that we may juſtly reckon the progre:Tion to be at the 
rate of a degree in ſeventy years. By the he'p of 
theſe principles, aſtronomy ſhews the manner of find- 
ing the longitude of any fixed ſtar for every year, 
when its longitude for any one year 1s given; to find 
the oblique aſcenſion and deſcenſion of a ſtar, when 


its right aſcenſion, its declination, and the elevation of 


the poie ate given; to find, by the aſcenſional difter- 
ence of a ſtar, the time it wiil remain above the hori- 
zon; by having the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and 
the right aſcenſion of a ſtar given, to find the time it 
will paſs the meridian; and numberlefs other like 
problems, relative to the motion of the ſtars, and 
their variable poſitions in the heavens: problem of 
the higheſt ulli 1 in improving the art of navigation. 
By thete principles, for example, they are enabled to 
caiculate the day each itar will riſe or ſet with the 
zun; or when they will riſe at the time he ſets, or 
ſet when he rifes; which aſtronomers call ons £7 
eccafics coſmicus, and ortus & © caſts aCrenvehus; 
When a ſtar rifes from out of the 9s of the ſun, oc 
ſets in them, it is called n ot OCH) 45 DENACHS. 

LXIV. The light which precedes the riling ſun is 
called the morning crepujcule or twilight ; and that 
which continues ſome time after he is ſet, is called 
the evening crepuſcule. We muſt here make ſome 
neceffary remarks relative to this matter. As light pro- 
ceeds in right lines, the ſun's rays cannot fall upon 
our part of the carth after he is under our horizon; 
bat they may affect the air which is higher than the 
carth. It follows, therefore, that the air throws this 
light on the earth, either by refraction or from the rc- 
lection of his rays by its particles. Experience 
ves that the ſun muſt be 18 or 19 degrees, accord- 
ing to ſome authors, or according to M. Caſſini 14 
degrees, below the horizon, before the evening cre- 
p: eue can be over: from whence it follows, that 
when the difference between the elevation of the 
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equator and the declination of the ſun is not more 
than 17 or 18 degrees, a ſmall portion of light muſt 
be ſeen above the horizon during the whole night. 
Ihe air being ſubject to divers changes, and being 
{ometimes more denſe and ſometimes more rare, it 
follows that the twilights cannot be all equal, and 
conſequently we cannot be ſurpriſed that aſtronomers 
differ concerning the degree of depreſſion the ſun 
ought to have to produce hem. Attronomy, never- 
ihcleſs, reaches the method of finding, by having the 
elevation of the cquator given, the duration of the 
twilight at every part of the globe; or to calcula'e 
the ſame thing, by having the elevation of the pole 
and the declination of the fun given; and to reſolve 
all other problems relative to the crepuſcule. 

LXV. When a ſtar is obſerved from the ſurface of 
the earth, it appears in a different part of the heavens 
than it would do if obſerved from the centre: the dif- 
terence between theſe two places is called its parallax ; 
by which term, therefore, is meant the diſtance be- 
tween wo points where a body appears to be when 
uhſeryed from different places. 


| a The ſtar. 
þ The place of obſervation 
2 on the earth 
* . c The centre of the earth. 


d The place where the ſtir 
would be ſeen from tlie 
centre of the earth. 

Fe The place where the ſtar 
is ſeen from the ſurface 
Ws | of the earth. | 
It is from this different ſituation of the obſerver, and 
from the refraction of the rays of light, which pro- 
ceed from a ſtar, and which are fo diverted, that they 
frequently repreſent it as above the horizon, when i! 
is in fact below it, that are ſounded the obſervaticn: 
which the Dutch made on the other fide of 'Tartary, 
where, after a night of three months, they ſaw the 
ſun at mid-day, when he was yet ſome degiees below 
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XI. king of Sweden, when that monarch was, in 
1694, at Torneo, where he ſaw, on the 14th of 
June, the ſun the whole night above the horizon, 
though the elevation of the pole at that place be but 
65% 44'. This difference, and that which is cauſed 
by retraction, is of the greateſt conſequence in aſtro- 
nomy. 

LXVI Hitherto we have endeavoured to give our 
readers a general idea of /pherical or apparent a/7rono- 
my (fee ſet 53.) It now remains that we deſcribe, 
in as brief a manner as poſſible, theoretic aſtronomy, 
and explain the true ſtructure of the univerle as it is 
conceived by the human underſtanding. 

LXVII. When the Jun riſes, the earth is illumi- 
nated, and thoſe objects that are oppoſed to his rays 
become reſplendent, and are diverſified with colours; 
and when we turn our eyes toward that luminous bo- 
dy, they are dazzicd with his ſplendor: but no ſoon— 
cr do the clouds place themſelves between the tun 
and the earth, than the objects loſe their luſtre, and 
the ſun becomes dim; when he ſets, the lultic of ali 
bodies diſappears, and the light itſelf by degrees be- 
comes totally extinct. The ſun therefore 13 the fource 
of light, and is itſelf a real fire. Ali aſtronomets 
agree in their obſervations, that there appear ſpots in 
the ſun, that they are black, that their figures are ir- 
regular and variable, as well as their magnitude and 
duration, It is manifeſt, that they are near the ſun, 
and perhaps in his body. We have reaſon to con- 
clude, that they are exhalations, or to uſe the ex- 
preſſion, the clouds of the ſun ; that he is ſurrounded 
by an air or kind of atmoſphere ; that his body con- 


fiſts of different matters of different kinds, and is ſub- 


ject to various changes. The ſun moreover is found 
to turn round his axis, with his atmoſphere, in about 
27 days 10 hours: and his figure is nearly that of a 
true ſphere. Some aſtronomers pretend alfo to have 
obſerved luminous ſpots in the ſun ; but theſe obſer- 
vations are not very well eſtabliſhed, and the conſe- 
quences that can be drawn froin thence are not of 
great importance. Sometimes the ſan loſes his luſtre, 
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either entirely or in part, in the midſt of a bright 
ſky; one would imagine that a black globe came 
from the eaſt toward the weft, and placed itſelf before 
him. This is what is called an eclipſe of the ſun; 
and there is now no doubt but that it is cauſed by the 
moon, who in her courſe happens to be ſituate be- 
tween the fun and the earth. It follows, therefore, 
that the moon is an opake body, which will not ſuf- 
fer the ſun's rays to paſs through it. When the 
moon places herſelf berween the ſun and the earth 
guring the night, the eclipſe cannot be viſible to us, 

but is to thoſe above whoſe horizon the ſun then is: 

it appears from hence alſo, that the eclipſe which 
happened at the death of our Saviour, was not a na— 
tural one, becauſe the moon was on that day at the 
full, and conſequently 180 degrees diſtant from the 
fun. 

LXVIII. When we obſerve the moon near the 
ietting ſun, a ſmall part only of her body appears il- 
juminated; and the more ſhe recedes from the ſun 
rhe greater the enlightened part appears: when ſhe 
is at 180 degrees diſtance, that is, at the point of 
the firmament oppoſite to the ſun, ſhe is at her full, 
or is entirely illuminated. In proportion as ſhe con- 
tinues to advance, and to recede from the ſun, her 
ght diminiſhes, and at laſt, when the nearly ap- 
proaches him, totally ciſappears. While ſhe is en- 
creaſng, her illumined part is turned toward the 
weſt, and toward the caſt while ſhe is decreaſing. It 
tllows therefore, that the part which is turned to- 
ward the fun is conſtantly enlightened. When the 
moon is quite near the ſun, and has ſcarce any light, 
we call it the new MOON ; when the half of her body 
toward the weſt 1s illumined, we call it the fir/t 
quarter ; when her whole body is enlightened, the 
full moon; and when that half only toward the eaſt is 
viſible, the laſt quarter. Sometimes rhe moon loſes 
her light, either entirely or in part, when at the full, 
and it appears, as in the caſe of the ſun, as if ſome 
opake body placed itſelf between the moon and us; 
and this we call an eclipſe of the moon; which is oc- 
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caſioned by the moon's being deprived of her light, 
when at the full, by the ſhadow of the earth. It is 
renaikable, that whereas the eclipſes of the ſun do 
not appear equally great, nor begin at the ſame in- 
ſtant of time in all parts of the earth, thoſe of the 
moon, on the conirary, are every where equal, and 
begin and end at the ſame time; allowance being 
made for the difference of time under different meri- 
dians. The colour of the moon, during the time ſhe 
is eclipſed, is not always the fame, for tometimes ſhe 
appears red or inflamed. Aſtronomy ailigns the rea- 
ſon of all theſe appearances, and demonſtrates, by the 
moſt exact obſervations, the moſt certain calculati- 
ons, and the moſt juſt inferences, that the moon, 
like our earth, is an opake body, and diverſified by 
mountains, valleys, ſeas, &c. Jt even meaſu:es the 
height of theſe mountains by their ſhadows. There 
are alſo bright ſpots obſerved on her ſurface, and it is 
maniteſt that ſhe has an atmoſphere, an elaſtic ait, 
that furniſhes rains, dews, &c. 

LXIX. After having examined into every thing 
that relates to theſe two grand luminaries. aſtronomy 
extends its reſearches to the cthei celeſtial bodies: 
and as the ſucceſs depends greatly on the inſtruments 
that are uſed for this purpoſe, cvery k'nd of care and 
induſtry has been exerted to improve ſuch aſtronomi- 
cal inſtruments as ate already known, and to invent 
new ones. Thus quadrants, telefcc pes, and other 
optical inſtruments, are daily improving, aud micro- 
meters are invented and improved; and, by the aid 
of this very ingenious inſtrument, are determined the 
magnitudes of the ſmalleſt viſible bodies in the hea - 
vens, as the apparent length of the ſhadows of the 
lunar mountains, their heiglits, diſtances, &c. 

LXX. By the alliſtance of theſe inſtruments alto, 
aſtronomy inveſtigates the place, the courle, and di- 


ſtance of the planets; and by a conſequent calculati- 


on, determines the hour and minute when they will 
be viſible to the inhabitants of this earth, or when 
hey will paſs over the ſun: as for example, the fa- 
nous tranſit of Venus over the body of the tun on 
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the 25th of May 1761, and which was predicted in 
1639 by Jeremiah Horoccius, who had obſerved the 
like phenomenon: and in a word, all the revoluti- 
ons that arrive in our planetary world. Venus is 
called the morning ſtar, phoſphorus or lucifer, when 
ſhe precedes the * ; and the evening ſtar, or heſpe- 
rus, When ſhe follows him. Mountains and ſpots 
are obſerved on her ſurface. Mr. Caſſini has con- 
cluded, by obſerving their ſpots, that Jupiter moves 
round his axis in 9 hours 56 minutes; Mars in 24 
hours 40 minutes; and Venus in 24 hours. As there 
have been hitherto no ſpots diſcovered in Saturn or 
Mercury, nothing can be preciſely determined of 
them relative to this matter. 

LXXI. In the year 1609, Simon Marius diſcover- 
ed, by repeated obſervations, that Jupiter was ſur- 
rounded by four ſatellites or moons, that accompany 
him in his courſe round his orbit. Old Caſſini diſco- 
vered, in 1684, that Saturn had five ſatellites; but 
none have been obſerved about the other planets. 
Saturn ſometimes appears to be ſurrounded by an ob- 
ſcure belt; and ſeems to have two luminous arms, 
and theſe arms divide, and form two handles, one on 
each fide ; and laſlly, the fixed ſtars may, be ſeen be- 
tween theſe handles and the body of the planet, 
From whence it is concluded, that Saturn is ſut— 
rounded by a large and thin ring, which is formed by 
an opake body, and 1s every where equally diſtant 
from the body of the planet, and moves with it in 
its courſe, and 1s inclined toward the plane of the 
ecliptic. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mer- 
cury, are bodies of a ſimilar nature with the moon, 
as is proved, from their properties, by aſtronomical 
reaſonings; therefore, as the moon is a body fimilar 
to the earth, we may conſider the planets as ſo ma- 
ny terreſtrial globes, and conclude that they are not 
without inhabitants. . 

LXXII. Jupiter eclipſed Saturn in 1563; Mars 
eclipſed Jupiter in 1591; Venus eclipſed Mars in 


i590, aid Mercury in 1599; the moon eclipſed 
enus in 1529; and Mars and Jupiter have rg 
tne 
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the fixed ſtars. It follows that when theſe bodies 
eclipſe and hide each other from the inhabitants of 
the earth, Saturn muſt have been further diſtant than 
Jupiter, Jupiter more diſtant than Mars, he more 
diſtant than Venus, Venus more diſtant than the 
moon, and the fixed ſtars more diſtant than Jupiter 
and Mars, from the earth. Aſtronomy, after teach 
ing to meaſure the apparent diameters of the planets, 
proves that theſe diameters are not always the ſame ; 
and concludes from thence, that the planets are not 
always equally diſtant from the earth: Ir ſhows alſo 
the method by which the longitude and latitude of 
the planets are determined, and every thing that re- 
lates to their courſes, and that can ſerve to explain 
the phenomena that ariſe from them. 

LXXIII. By the aid of theſe principles, aſtronomy 
overthrows the ſyſtem of Tycho Brahe, who ima- 
gined that the earth remained immoveable in the cen- 
tre of the univerſe, and that the ſun, the moon, and 
the other planets, as well as the fixed ſtars, turned 
round the earth in 24 hours at different diſtances, and 
with velocities more or leſs rapid. All obſervations, 
all experiments, calculations, and reaſonings, the 
moſt ſimple as well as the moſt abſtract, furniſh a 
thouſand arguments to prove the fallacy of this hy- 
potheſis, and to eſtabliſh, at the ſame time, the true 
and obvious ſyſtem of Nicolas Copernicus, who aſ- 
ſerted, and is ſupported in the aſſertion by all the 
moſt eminent modern philoſophers and aſtronomers, 
„That the ſun is placed nearly the centre of our 
% planetary world, and that it moves only about its 
axis: that Mercury, Venus, and the earth, move 
round the ſun; the laſt in the ſpace of a year : 
that the earth and planets revolve round their axis: 
that Mars at a greater diſtance, and Jupiter and 
Saturn at diſtances ſtill greater, move round the 
ſun, and at the ſame time round the earth: that 
the fixed ſtars remain inunoveable in the firmament, 
at an immenſe diſtance, unleſs, as is moſt proba- 
ble, they turn round their axis: that the moon 
moves round the earth in 27 days, and, with the 
„earth, 
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earth, about the ſun in a year; as do the ſatellites 
of Jupiter and Saturn, round thoſe planets, and 
« with them in their courſes.” All obſervations and 
experiments that have been made from the time of 
Copernicus, and thoſe which are every day making, 
unanimouſly coincide in confirming this theory ; and 
it is even ſurpriſing with how much precifion they 
confirm it, and in how minute a manner they prove it 
to be the true ſyſtem of the univerſe. 

LXXIV. By this ſyſtem, aſtronomy teaches alſo the 
method of obſerving the ſun's entrance into the equa- 
tor, or the equinoxes; his entrance into the ſigns of 
cancer and capricorn, or the ſo/ftices; to determine 
the length of the /o/ar year, that is, the time he takes 
in paſling through the whole ecliptic. It proves, 
likewiſe, that the earth and other primary planets, in 
their courſes round the ſun, do not deſcribe eccentric 
circles but ellipſes; and explains, at the ſame time, 
the effects of theſe motions. 

LXXV. There are certain terms that aſtronomy 
makes uſe of in deſcribing the celeſtial motions which 
are peculiar to this ſcience, and which it is quite 
proper here biiefly to explain. By the term peribeli- 
on, is meant that point of a planet's orb where it i: 
ne areſt the ſun ; and by aphelion, that point where i: 
zz furtheſt diſtan from it. The line, drawn from the 
perihelion to the aphelion, is called /inea abſidum. 
The diſtance between the focus where the ſun is 
placed, and the centre of the earth's orbit, is called 
its eccentricity, The line drawn from the centre ot 
the ſun, to the ci:cumlerence of the ecliptic orb of 2 
planet, is called its di/lance or interval. The mean 
anomaly is the time a planet takes up in paſſing from 
the point of its aphelion to a given point in its ellip- 
is. The mean motion of a planet is that in which it 
deſcribes equal diſtances in equal times, The rue 
motion, on the contrary, is that which a planet ap- 
pears to have when ſeen from the earth. An eccen- 
tric circle is that which is deſcribed by half its ax 
through the aphelion and perihelion. The eccentric 
anonaly is an arch of the eccentric circle, The equa! 
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anomaly is the angle under which the arch is ſeen 
from the ſun, between the aphelion and perihelion. 
The equation, or proſthapherefts, is the diſterence be— 
tween the mean and equal ancmaly. The nodes (no- 
di) are the two points where the orbit of a planet 
cuts the ecſiptic. The znclination is the arch of a 
circle drawn from the ſun, and paſſing through the 
planet and ecliptic, forms a right angle with the ſun. 
The argument of inclination is the extended arch of 
the planet's orb. The eccentric place of a planet is 
the point of its extended orbit from whence it is ſeen 
from the ſun. The reduction of the ecliptic is the dif- 
ference between the eccentric longitude, and the ar- 
gument of inclination. The ccontrafed diſtance of a 
planet is the line contained between the centre of 
the tun, and another line drawn perpendicularly from 
the planet to the plane of the ecliptic. The heliocen- 
tric place of a planet is that point of the ecliptic, 
where the planet is ſcen from the ſun, and the geo- 
centric place is that point where it is ſeen from the 
earth, The anyle of commutation is the difference be- 
tween the true place of the ſun, where it is ſeen 
from the earth, and the place of the planet when re- 
duced to the ecliptic. The angle of elongation is the 
difterence between the true place of a planet and 
where it is ſeen from the earth. The parallax of the 
earth's orbit is the difference between the angle of 
commutation and that of elongation. The /atitude of 
a planet is its diſtance from the ecliptic when ſeen 
from the earth. 

LXXVI. The apogee is that point of the heavens 
where the moon, or any other planet, is at its great- 
eſt diſtance from the earth; and the perigee is, on the 
contrary, that point in which it is neareſt to the 
earth. After aſtronomy has explained all theſe terms, 
and ſhown, by the celeſtial globe, their exact ſignifi- 
cation, it has recourſe to its principles to ſhow, and 


even to calculate, all the different phaſes or appear- 


ances, and all the irregularities in the courſe of the 
moon and other planets, and the diſtance of the ſun 
from the moon, the earth, &c. to determine the true 


latitude 
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latitude of the moon and the reſt of the planets, and 
the ſtations and dimenſions of the heavenly bodies: 
in a word, to account for all the various phenomena 
that are viſible ia the vaſt expanſe of heaven. 

LXXVII The moſt accurate obſervers, on view- 
ing the fixed lars through the beſt teleſcopes, can 
dif-ern nothing more than luminous points, without 
any apparent magnitude. They cannot therefore be 
diltinzuiſhed by their figures, but by the degrees of 
their luſtre, and there are no foundations on which to 
determine their diſtances with any ſort of preciſion, 
They cannot derive their light from the ſun, ſeeing 
they are farther diſtant from him than Saturn, and 
their ſplendor is nevertheleſs far greater, It is there- 
fore to be ſuppoſed, that they ſhine by their own 
proper light, that they are ſo many ſuns, and are 
each of them ſurrounded by revolving planets. There 
have alſo appeared, at different periods, new ſtars, 
that have ſhone for a time, have by degrees dimi- 
niſhed, at laſt have totally diſappeared, and have 
been ſeen no more. We likewiſe ſee, at different 
times, comets with long ſtreams of light, that are call- 
ed tails: the courſes of theſe are not confined to the 
planetary zodiac, but ſametimes go from ſouth to 
north. Their directions, however, are regulated by 
a zodiac that is peculiar to themſelves, and which M. 
Caſſini has included in theſe lines: 


Antinous, pegaſuſque, andromeda, taurus, orion, 
Procyon atque hydrus, Centaurus, ſcorpius, arcus. 


Aſtronomy explains all the theory of comets, as far as 


it is hitherto diſcovered, and deſcribes the moſt exact 


and diſtinguiſhed obſervations, that have been made 


on theſe bodies. 

LXXVIII. The aſpet of the ſtars and planets. is 
their ſituation in the zodiac, with regard to the ſun 
and each other. There are properly four aſpects 
the /extile, when they are at 60 degrees diſtance from 
each other: the quartzle, v.00 degrees: the tre, 


at 120 degrees: and the oppo/ition, at 180 * 
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The conjunction is when they are ſeen together, or 
in the ſame degree. When hb and M enter the firſt 
point of aries at the fame time, which happens but 
once in 794 years, it is called the grand conjunction. 
To conclude, aftronomy lays down infallible rules for 
calculating eclipſes of the ſun and moon, whether 
they be total, central, or partial; and to determine, 
with the 'greateſt preciſion, their appearances, their 
immerſions and durations. It deſcribes alſo the me- 
thod of obſerving them with the greateſt exactitude, 
and points out all the uſeful inferences that may be 
drawn from theſe obſervations. The particulars rela- 
tive to theſe calculations would carry us beyond our 
bounds, and muſt be learned by the ſtudy of the ſci- 
ence itſelf, We ſhall therefore finith this article, 
which may appear to ſome readers perhaps already 
too long, with a table of the diſlances of the ſun and 
planets from our earth, in the numbers of its ſemidia- 
meters, according to M. Caſſini. 


Greateſt diſtance. Mean diſtance, | Leaſt diſtance. 
5 — 244000] — 210000] — 176000 
UN — 143000] — ' 115000] — _ 87000 
8 — 59000 — 33500 — 8000 
OO — 223741 — 22000 — 21626 
2 — 38000 — 22300 |: — 600 
8 — 33000] — 22000] — 110000 
— 7 cw >: BY 


Now the ſemidiameter of the earth being, as we 
thall preſently ſhew, equal to 3958 iniles, it is only 
neceſſary to multiply each diſtance by that number, 
in order to find its exact diſtance in miles; and the 
knowledge of theſe diſtances is of the greateſt utility 
in altronomy, in the inveſtigation of the true celeſtial 
ſyſtem, and, in particular, the conſtruction of our 
planetary world. 

ILXXIX. (i5) MaTHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 
is the ſcience of the figure and magnitude of the 


carth, and of its properties which reſult therefrom. 
The 
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The figure of the caith is nearly that of a regular 
globe, as is manifeſt from its ſhadow on the moon in 
an eclipſe. We ſay nearly regular, becauſe Newton, 
Maupertuis, Condamine, and other modern mathe- 
maticians, have proved that the earth is ſomewhat 
oblate or flatted at the poles. But as, according to 
the moſt accurate obſervations, the greateſt diameter 
of the earth is to the leaſt but as 578 to 577, this de- 
pretlion of 44; of its diameter is an imperceptible 
quantity, and we may conſider the earth, in practi- 
cal geography, as a perfect ſphere. The circuit of 
this globe has been made ſcveral times by ſea, and 
the leaſt time that has been taken up in that navigati- 
on, is $62 days. From this orbicular figure of the 
earth it follows, 1. That the ſun cannot rife or ſet 
at the ſame time in all parts: 2. That travellers muſt 
ſee the points of ſteeples, and the ſummit of moun- 
tains, tooner than objects that are nearer to the earth: 
3. That there muſt be antipodes, who have the hea- 
vens above their heads, and the earth under their 
feet, as we have. 

LXXX, The two points, round which the earth 
turns, are called its poles. The equator, ecliptic, 
tropics, meridian, horizon, &c. are the ſame on the 
terreitrial globe, as on the celeſtial, and have the 
lame properties; which we have explained under the 
article of aftronomy. With regard to the meridian, 
however, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that there are as 
many meridians on the earth, as there are points in 
the equator. All geographers do not fix the firſt me- 
ridian, from whence they reckon the longitude, at 
the ſame point. Some place it at the iſland of 'Tene- 
riff, one of the Canaries; others at the iſland of Feu; 
others at the iſſand of St. Nicholas near Cape Verd; 
others at the iſlands del Corvo and Flores; others at 
the iſle of Palms; and the French, by order of Lewis 
XIII. at the iſland of Fero. Mathematical geogra- 
phy teaches to find, by the aid of trigonometry, the 
ſpace between two places at a great diſtance from 
each other, and from thence the dimenſion of the 
earth's diameter, which it has fixed al 7866 miles 

and 
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and a degree on its ſurface at 69 miles, 288 yards: 
from whence its whole circumterence muſt be 24, 
899 miles; its whole ſurface 171 millions of miles ; 
and its ſolid content 20,000,000,000,000 000, willi— 
ons of cubic feet. Geography teaches likewiſe to 
meaſure, by the fame means, the lengih of a degree 
in any given latitude from the equator; to know to 
what diſtance the fight can extend from the ſummit of 
a mountain, &c. . 

LXXXI. By the /atitude of a place, is meant its di- 
ſtance from the equator toward the pole, and this is 
equal to the elevation of the pole. The /onpitude of 
a place is an arch of the equator, contained between 
the firſt meridian and the meridian of that place. 
Geography teaches the methods of finding the longi- 
tude and latitude. The countries, included between 


— 
— 


the two polar circles, are called the frigid zones ( 


frigide) ; thote between the polar circles and the 
tropics, /emfcrate Zones; and thoſe between the two 
tropics, the burning or ?crrid zones. "They who live 
under the tropics have the ſun, once in the year, di- 
rectly over their heads; they who inhabit the torrid 
zones, twice; but all beyond the tropics never have 
the fun directly over them, as he never pafſes thoſe 
bounds. When the ſun approaches neareſt to our 
zenith, it is ſummer; when he is fartheſt diſtant 
from it, it is winter ; when after the winter he enters 
the equator, it is ring; and when he enters it 
again afrer the ſummer, it is autumn. When the ſun 
is in the equator, that is, at the equinexes, the cay 
and night are equal over the whole globe. Under 
the equator, the days and nights are equal during the 
whole year. They, who live under the line or equa- 
tor, are ſaid to live in a right ſphere (/phera recta) be- 
cauſe the ſun and ftars rife on them in right lines. 
Under the poles, it is fix months day and fix months 
night; and ihe inhabitants of that country are ſaid to 
be in a parallel ſphere, becauſe the ſun and ſtars move 
round them in circles parallel to their horizon. The 
greater the elevation of the pole is at any place, the 
longer is its longeſt day, and the ſhorter its ſhorteſt 
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night. They who inhabit theſe countries where the 
pole is elevated above the horizon, are ſaid to live in 
an oblique ſphere, becauſe the ſun and ſtars rife ob- 
liqucly on their horizon. 

LXXXII. The ſurface of the earth is divided, by 
circles parallel to the equator, into climates : that is, 
a parallel circle is drawn through every degree of la- 
titude where the longeſt day is augmented by half an 
hour. Geography teaches likewiſe to find the lati- 
tude or elevation of the pole at any place, by know 
ing the length of its longett day. If we fail round the 
earth from weſt to eaſt, on our return we ſhall fad 
that we have gained a day: but if we make the fame 
voyage from eaſt to weſt we ſhall at our return have 
loſt a day. If a line be drawn from the eye paralle| 
to the horizon, to a point in the celeſtial ſphere, that 
point is called the hank or point of the compals. 
Geography explains the method of making, according 
to thele principles, terreſtrial globes and maps, uni- 
verſal and particular; to find by the aid of calculati- 
on the diſtances of places, by knowing their longi- 
tudes and latitudes, and to mark them with preciſi- 
on on theſe giobes and maps; and to reſolve all ſorts 
of problems that relate to the conſtruction, diviſion, 
and configuration of the terreſtrial globe. All theſe 
operations are founded however, for the moſt part, 
on the principles of aſtronomy and trigonometry, as 
well plain as ſpherical. 

LXXXIII. (16) The AxT or NavicarTion, 
which by ſome is denominated nautical geography, 1s 
founded principally on aſtronomy and mathematical 
geography. It is the art of conducting a ſhip through 
the various parts of the vaſt ocean, by the inſpection 
of the fun and of the ſtars. Mathematicians, wie 
treat on it as a ſeparate ſcience, call it hydrograpty, 
and explain in full detail the figure and magnitude of 
the earth, the longitude and latitude of places, and 
their diſtances; the zones, the ſeaſon of the year, 
the climates, and the enlightened and dark parts of 
the globe. They treat moreover of the antoeci, the 
perioeci, and ant ipodes; of the points of the com- 


pas. 
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paſs, of the trade winds and thoſe that are variable ; 
of the manner of making globes and marine charts 
of hydrographics, or the deſcription of the watery 
parts of the globe; of the mariner's compaſs, of /oxo- 
dromy, or the courſe of a veſſe!; of the manner of 
reckoning a voyage, and of finding the longitude and 
latitude at fea; of plain, Mercator's, and circular 
navigation, &c. But as moſt of theſe matters make 
part of other mathematical ſciences, and have been 
extracted from them for the uſe of marinets and pi- 
lots, we ſhall not enter into a particular inquiry con- 
cerning them in this place. M. Wolff has treated of 
them at large in his Mathematical Elements in Latin; 
M. John Bernoulli has given, in the ſecond part of his 
works, a new theory of the method of working a 
ſhip; M. Maupertuis has wrote a nautical geography; 
the celebrated M. Euler has likewiſe juſt publiſhed a 
new theory of the manceuvre of ſhips; and there are 


an infinite number of works of this kind in Erglith 
and Dutch, which aic ewiched with all the nec ſſary 


tables for facilitating and abridging the laborious cal- 
culations of navigators. 

LXXXIV. We ſhall only remark here, that the 
firſt object of a navigator ſhould be to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of the compaſs and its uſe: in order 
to which, we muſt obſerve, that the thumb (ſez 
ſect. 82.) on which we ſee the ſun at mid-day, is call- 


ed the ſouth, and that point, which is directly oppo- 


ſite to it, the north; when we turn cur face toward 
the north, we have, at go degrees diſtance on the 
right hand, the point of eaft, and at the ſame diſtance 
on the leſt, the weſt? point. Theſe four principal 
rhumbs are called the cardinal points. Between theſe 
are four middle points, which take their names from 
the cardinal points that are next to them, the north 
ard ſouth points being named firſt: they are there- 
fore called north-eaſt, north-weſt, ſouth-eaſt, and 


ou hh abeſt. The parts between theſe are likewiſe di- 


vided in the middle. by eight other points, which 

take, in like manner, their names from the points on 

each fide of them, till obſerving to name the cardi- 
nal 
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nal points firſt, as ſouth-ſouth eaſt, eaſt-Jouth-eaj?, 


eaſt- north-euſt, north- north-eaſt, north-north-weſf, 
aweſt-north-2weſt, weft: ſouihb weſt and ſout h: ſouth weſt. 
'Fhe arcs between theſe 16 points are again divided 
into equal parts, and are called north by eaſt, north ty 
weſt, north-weſt by north, &c. Theſe 32 points are 
marked with particular care on the compaſs, and as 
the needle when poiſed on its centre turns always to- 
wards the north, whatever courſe the ſhip takes, it is 
eaſy to ſee on what point it ſteers, and to what point 
it ought to be directed. | 

* LXXXV. The other principal object of inquiry 
ſhould be the method oi determining the longitude 
and latitude of the place where a veſſel at any time is. 
Aſtronomy teaches ſeveral ways of finding theſe. 
With regard to the latitude, as it is equal to the ele- 
vation of the pole, there can be no difficulty in "ding 
that: but as, in order.to determine the longitude, it is 


neceilary to know the difference in time between the 
nrſt meridian and the place where the. ſhip then is, cr 
between that where it then is and ſome other place 
whoſe longitude is known, the operation by ſea is 
attended with great difficulties. Ehe moſt fimple 
method is, to be provided with a very coireCt watch, 
and to regulate it by the meridian of the place where 
we embark, and to find at another place, by the alti- 
tude of the fun in the day, or by the ſtars at night; 
the hour at the place we then are. By which mean 
we tind the difference of time between the place 
Where we are, and that from whence we fet out; 
and by knowing the longitude of that place, we rea- 
dily hnd that of the place where we then are. Now, 
this knowledge is highly expetient for navigators, as 
by knowing the longitude and latitude of a place, 
they can preciſely determine on what part of the 
globe they then are, But as no clock or watch, of 
common conſtruction, can preſerve the true time by 
ſea, and conſequentiy cannot be ſufficiently depended 
on in long voyages, the commercial nations have de- 
ſtined large rewards for thoſe who ſhall diſcover a cer- 
tam methad of determining the true longitude of any 

place 
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place at any time: and though this method has not 


yet been diſcovered, we ought not however to deſpair 
of it . We frequently ſee men, allured by the re- 
ward, attempt this diſcovery, though they are in a 
manner ignorant of the mathematics, and conſequent- 
ly do not underſtand the nature of the inquiry: and 
others who treat it as a chimera, and rank it with the 
philoſopher's ſtone and perpetual motion; both 
equally abſurd. 

LXXXVI. (17) Gnomonics, or the art of con- 
ſtructing ſun-dials, is the laſt of the mathematical ſci- 
ences. A ſun<-dial is a plane, whereon are deſcribed 
certain lines, on which the ſhadow of a gnomon or 
hand falling ſhews, ſucceſſively, the ſeveral hours of 
the day. It follows therefore, 1. That a ſolar dial 
can only ſhew the hour of the day white the ſun's 
rays fall on it: 2. The ſun, as long as he is above the 
horizon, ſhines on a plane that is parallel to it, and 
conſequently a dial, drawn on ſuch a plane, muſt 
ſhew the time during the whole day: 3. A plane that 
is turned toward the eaſt, on the contrary, can only 
ſhew the hours before noon ; and one turned toward. 
the weſt, the hours after noon: 4. If a plane be 
turned toward the ſouth, and is ſo placed as to make 
with the plane of the horizon an angle that is equal 
to the elevation of the .equator, it is conſequently in 
the plane of the equator. The ſun therefore can fall 
on the upper part of it only, when he is above the 
equator, near to us in the northern ſigns; and on the 
lower part only when he is in the ſouthern ſigns. 
Such a dial, therefore, can ſhew the hour by its up- 
per part only in ſpring and ſummer, and by its lower 
part zin autumn and winter; but each of them ſhew 
the time in thoſe ſeaſons, during the whole day, 
5. A plane, turned towards the north in ſuch manner 
that it forms with the horizon an angle equal to the 
elevation of the pole, is in the plane of the ſixth ho- 

| rary 


lt ſhould ſeem, that when our author wrote this part of his 
book, the reputation of Mr. Harriſon's watches had not come 
to his kuowludge, 
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rary Circle, and conſequently cannot be enlightened 
on the upper part, till after ſix in the morning, nor 
later than fix in the evening ; and on the lower part, 
not after ſix in the morning, nor till after ſix in the 
evening. 

LXXXVII. By theſe principles, and thoſe of aſtro- 
nomy, on which the gnomonical art is founded, we 
are taught to conſtruct an inſtrument by which we 
may find the declination of a verticle plane from 
ſouth to north, as well as the horizontal plane. Tt 
then diſtinguiſhes, 1. The eguinoctial dial, which is 
drawn on a plane that forms an angle with the hori- 
20n equal to the elevation of the equator. 2. The 
horizontal dial, which is deſcribed on a horizontal 
plane. 3. The wertical dial, drawn on vertical 
planes. If the plane on which it is drawn looks to- 
ward the ſouth, it is called a ſouth dial, and a north 
dial when it looks toward the north; and if its ſur- 
faces decline, it is alſo called a declining dial, 4. Di- 
als, directed toward the eaſt or weſt, are in like man- 
ner called eaſt or weft dials, 5. Polar dials are thoſe 
that are drawn on a plane that has ſuch an inclination 
toward the north, as to make an angle with the hori- 
zon, that is equal to the elevation of the pole. Thoſe 
planes that make, with the plane of the horizon, an- 
gles that are neither equal to the elevation of the 
pole, or that of the equator, are called inclining di- 


als; and if the planes decline at the ſame time to- 


ward the north or ſouth, they are called declining di- 
als, Gnomonics therefore teaches the method of 
deſcribing all the different kinds of dials, . by the aid 
of aſtronomy, the principles of mathematical geogra- 
phy, and trigonometry : and, as it has no influence 
on the other ſciences, we ſhall content ourſelves 
with having mentioned, in this place, the principles 
= which it is founded, and the aids of which it makes 
uſe. 

LXXXVIII. Thus, we think we have traced the 
outlines of the ſeventeen ſciences that we compriſe 
under the denomination of Mathematics: and as we 
do not propoſe in this work fully to inſtruct our read- 
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ers in the ſciences themſelves, but merely give a ge- 
neral idea of them, to deſcribe the parts of which 
they conſiſt, and to explain the method by which a 
juſt knowledge of them may be attained, we believe 
that in what is here given we have fulfilled our deſign. 
Civil architecture and chronology we have referred to 
the other volumes, to. which they appear more pro- 
perly to belong ; where, however, we ſhall cake care 
to ſhow in what manner they relate to the mathema- 
tics. We have been obliged to be more explicit, 
more prolix, and perhaps more tedious, than we in- 
tended, and could have withed : and have ſometimes 
found ourlelves under the neceſſity of giving definiti- 
ons and deſcriptions of principles that are known to 
every one, even to children. But it is thus that the 
mathematics proceeds in its moſt ſublime inquiries. 
It is thus that the truth is to be diſcovered in the 
greateſt objects, as well as in the leaſt: for it is not 
by the ornaments of a florid and pompous ſtile, that 
demonſtrations are to be eftablitned. We ſhall con- 
clude this article with obſerving, that the authors 
who have wrote on the mathematics in general, and 
on each of its branches in particular, are innumerable. 
M. Wolff his given at the end of the fourth volume of 
his Elements, a methodical catalogue of a great num- 
ber of thein, which forms a complete treatiſe, and 
may be conſulted occaſionally to very good purpoſe, 
They, who want to be inſtructed in its technical 
terms only, may have recourſe to the Dictionary of 
. Ozanam, which ts known to every one. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


O N 


THOSE SCIENCES THAT PROCEED FROM 
THE IMAGINATION. 


. 


Or THE POLITE ARTS IN GENERAL, 


J. HE eſſence of that part of erudition, which 

we comprehend under the denomination of 
polite arts, conſiits in exprefron. The end of all 
theſe arts is p!eajure; whereas the end of the ſciences 
is inſtruction and utility. Some of the polite arts in- 
deed, as eloquence, poetry, and architecture, are 
frequently applied to objects that are uſeful, or exer- 
ciſed in matters that are inſtructive, as we ſhall thow 
more particularly in their proper place; but in tn!e 
caſes, though the ground-work belangs to thoſe fcti- 
ences Which employ the underitanding, yet the ex- 
preſſion ariſes from the inventive faculty. It is a pic: 
ture that is deſigned by Minerva, to which the mules 
add the colouring, end the graces the frame, Ibis 
union forms therefore the perfection of the art, ac- 
cording to that ſententious and well known precept of 
Horace, | 


Omne tulit pundum, qui miſcuit utile dulct. 


II. All the arts in general are divided into ech. 


nic or uſeful and liberal or polite arts, Without en- 
tering 
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tering here into a critical inquiry whether this diviſion 
be juſt, and ſtrictly conformable to the etymology of 
the words; without examining if the uſeful arts do 
not require the aſſiſtance of the ſciences, and oft- 
times even the polite arts; and if, in return, ſome of 
the polite arts do not want the aid of mechanics, and 
of the uſeful arts, we ſhall content ourſelves with 
adopting this diviſion eſtabliſhed by cuſtom ; and the 
rather, as the uſeful arts, ſuch as maſonry and car- 
pentry, baking and brewing, and a thouſand others, 
where, with the aid of common ſenſe, they labour 
more with the body than the mind, do not directly 
appertain to erudirion; and it would be only making 
uſeleſs diviſions, and perplexing our ideas, to con- 
found theſe with the liberal arts, which, being the 
produce of the imagination, belong ſo eſſentially to 
literature. 

III. The reader therefore is not to expect to find, 
in this book, inſtructions relative to the mechanic 
profeſſions, as we ſhall confine our inquiries entirely 
to the pylite arts in general. Under this denomination 
we comprehend, 1. Eloquence: 2. Poetry: 3. Mu- 
tic: 4. Painting: 5 Sculpture: 6. Graving: 7. Ar- 
chitecture: 8. Declamaiion: . Dancing. We pro- 
poſe to give a particular deſcrip:ion of each of theſe 
arts; but as it is impoſlible to excel in oratory or 
poetry, without a perfect knowledge of the language 
in which we ſpeak or write, without knowing the 
rules by which we are taught to expreſs ourſelves 
correctſy and happily, we ſhall introduce the analyſis 
of the polite arts by that of grammar and rhetoric ; 
and the rather, as we know of no place more proper 


to treat on theſe ſciences; for though in fact they 


more ſtrictly relate to the memory and judgment than 
to the invention, yet they are, at the ſame time, fo 
intimately connected with eloquence and poetry, as 
to become a neceſſary introduction to the polite arts. 
To be a good painter, we muſt begin by learning to 
detign ; and to excel in the arts of ſpeaking and wri- 
ting, the knowledge of grammar and rhetoric is in- 
diſpenſable. 
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IV. There is one very eſſential reflection, which it 
appears to us proper to make in this place, on the po- 
lite arts in general. All the rules in the world are 
not ſufficient to make a great poet, an able orator, or 
an excellent artiſt; becauſe the quality, neceflary to 
form theſe, depends on the natural diſpoſition, the 
fire of genius, which no human art can confer ; but 
which is the pure gift of heaven, The rules, howe- 


ver, will prevent a man from being a bad artiſt, a 


dull orator, or a wretched poet; ſeeing they are the 
reflect ions of the greateſt maſters in thoſe arts; and 
that they point out the rocks which the artiſt ſhould 
ſhun in the exerciſe of his talents. They are of uſe, 
moreover, in facilitating his labours, and in directing 
him to arrive, by the ſhorteſt and ſureſt road, to per- 
fection. They refine, ſtrengthen, and confirm his 
taſte. Nature, abandoned to herſelf, has conſtantly 
ſomething wild and ſavage. Art, founded on juit 
and ſagacious rules, gives her elegance, dignity, and 
politeneſs; and it is impoſſible to ſacrifice proper- 
ly to the graces, without knowing the incenſe that is 
pleaſing to them. 

V. Beauty is the object of all the polite arts. It is 
not however ſo eafy, as it may ſeem, to give a clear 
and determinate idea of what we preciſely mean by 
that term. Many able writers, who have treated ex- 
preſely on the ſubject, have thewn that they were to- 
tally ignorant of what it was. It is one of thoſe ex 
preſſions that we comprehend immediately, that pre- 
ſent us with a clear and precite idea, that leave a di- 
ſtint impreſſion on our minds, when 1t is ſimply 
wrote or pronounced; but which philoſophers enve- 
lope in darkneſs, when they attempt to elucidate it 
by def:nitions and deſcriptions; and the more, as 
mankind have different ideas of beauty, their opini— 
ons and taſtes being as various as their underſtancings 
and phyſiognomies We may ſay, however, in gene- 
ral, that beauty reſults from the various perfections of 
which any object is ſuſceptible, and which it actually 
poſſeſſes; and that the perfections which produce 
beauty conſiſt principally in,the agreeable and a 
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ful proportions which are found, 1. Between the ſe- 
veral parts of the fame object, 2. Between each part 
and the whole together, 3. Between the parts and the 
end or defign of the object to which they belong. 
Genius, or invention, is that faculty of the mind by 
which beauty is produced. Taſte, diſpoſition, or ra- 
ther the natural ſenſation of the mind refined by art, 
ſerves to guide the genius in diſcerning, embracing, 
and producing that which is beautiful of every kind. 
From whence it follows, that the general theory of 
the polite arts is nothing more, than the knowledge of 
what they contain that is truly beautiful and agreea- 
ble; and it is this knowledge, this theory, which 
modern philoſophers call by the Latin name of be- 
tica. ; 

VI. It ſhould be conſtantly remembered, that we 
have ſaid in the firſt ſection, that the eſſence of the 
polite arts conſiſts in expreſſion. This expreſſion lies 
ſometimes in the words, and ſometimes in the pen; 
ſometimes in their ſounds and their harmony, and at 
others, in corporeal attitudes; ſometimes in the pen- 
cil, or in the chiſel, and at others, in the graver ; 
ſometimes in a proper diſpoſition or judicious employ- 
ment of the mechanic arts, and at others, merely in 
their manner of acting. From whence ariſe thoſe 
arts that we have mentioned in the third ſection, and 
that we ſhall deſcribe in the following chapters. 

VII. The general theory of the polite arts, or e/the- 
tics, neceffarily ſuppoſes, therefore, certain rules; 
but theſe general rules are of no great number. 'The 
hrſt is, that whoever would devote himſelf to the po- 
lite arts, ſhould above all things conſult his genius ; di- 
veſt himſelf of all ſelf-love; and examine if he be a 
true ton of Apollo, and cheriſhed by the mules : for 


| Ceſt en vain qu'au Parnaſſe un temeraire auteur, 
Penſe de Part des vers, atteindre la hauteur, 
v1] ne ſent point du ciel influence ſecrete, 
vi ſon aſtre en naiſſant, ne Va forme potte. 
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In vain, raſh author, doſt thou ſtrive to climb, 
By lofty verſe, Parnaſſus? height ſublime, 

It heaven does not by ſecret powers inſpire, 
Or it thy natal ſtar darts not poetic fire. 


This firſt - precept, which the ſage Deſpreaux here 
gives with regard to poetry in particular, 1s applica- 
ble to all the polite arts in general; for their moſt 
happy ſucceſs is founded on imagination. By this 
term we underſtand, in general, a taculty of the mind, 
a particular genius, a lively invention, a certain fub- 
tile ſpirit, which gives a facility in diſcovering ſoine- 
thing new. But it is neceſſary alſo to preſcribe juſt 
bound to this term 7. w, which muſt not be here ta- 
ken in an abſolute ſenſe. Solomon wiſely remarks, 
that, even in his time, there was nothing new under 
the ſun. In fact, all that exiſts, and all that is capa- 
ble of being diſcovered in the known world, has al- 
ready been diſcovered. The fine arts in their imita- 
tions of nature, in their expreſſions, can . borrow 
images, figures, comparifons, from thoſe things only 
that exiſt and are known. As there have been, from 


the beginr.ing of the world to our days, millions of 


authors in cach of the polite arts, almoſt all the poſ- 
fible combinations of the various ſubjects have been 
produced by their lively imaginations; and when we 
hear the ignorant part of mankind talk of a work of 
wit, or of art, that is entirely new, that offers ideas 
which were before utterly unknown, that had never 
entered into the brain of any other man, we-thould re- 
fer ſuch aſſertions to the claſs of popular errors; 
and reflect on thoſe ſtories we every day hear of cer- 
tain empirics, who pretend to be alone poſſeſſed ct 
marvellons methods of cure by means of /:mples ; as 
if there were any plant, any ſtalk of graſs that grows 
in our world, that-can have eſcaped the reſearches of 
botaniſts. But the novelty, of which we here 
ſpeak, conſiſts in the ingenious uſe of combinations oi 
ail the various objects of nature, that are new, hap- 


py, and agreeable, that have-not yet been exhauſted, 
and 
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and which even appear to be inexhauſtible; and of 
the uſe which the artiſt makes of all new diſcoveries, 
which he turns to his advantage, by a judicious ap- 
plication. Invention therefore ſuppoſes a conſideta- 
ble ſund of preliminary knowledge, ſuch as is capa- 
ble of furniſhing ideas and images, to form new com- 
hinations. But there is no art by which invention it- 
ſelf can be produced; for that, as we have already 
ſaid, is the gift of heaven; and it is an endowment 
which we cannot even make uſe of whenever we 
pleaſe. We ſhall have occaſion to exemplity theſe 
ideas in diſcouiſing on the arts themſelves. 

VIII. We would rather ſay, therefore, that inven- 
tion conſiſts in producing, in works of genius, that 
which is unexpected; an object, a harmony, a per- 
fection, a thought, an expreſſion, of which we had 
no idea, that we could not foreſee, nor hope to find, 
where the artiſt has ſo happily placed it, and where 
we perceive it with delight. This idea appears to 
me applicable to ſuch of the polite arts as affect the 
mind by bearing as well as by the ſight; ard it is a 
matter that is highly eſſential. 

IX. The ſecond rule is, that every artiſt ought in- 
ceſſantly to labour, during the whole courſe of his 
life, in the improvement of his taſte; in acquiring F 
that ſenſible, refined, and clear diſcernment, by which | k 
he will be enabled to diſtinguiſh the real beauties in 1 
each object, the ornaments that are agreeable to it, 
and the proportions and relations that ſubſiſt among | 
the ſeveral parts: and by this faculty, he will be re- | 
gulated in the employment of his ratural talents. | 

I his labour conſiſts not only in the profound reflecti- 5 
ons he will make on the properties of objects as they i 71508 
relate to the fine arts, but alſo in a conſtant, allidu- 
ous ſtudy of the grand models of beauty. * 

X. The third rule, to be obſerved in the practice 3 
of the polite arts, is the imitation of nature, The — 
celebrated Batteux has fo fully and ſo ingeniouſly ex- 
plained this rule, that we ſhall refer the reader to his 
excellent work on this ſubject; and in adopting bis 
principles, we ſhall only add, that every object in the 

3 | uniyerte 
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univerſe has its peculiar nature, of which the artiſt 
ſhould never loſe fight in his manner of treating it. In 
vain will he otherwiſe ornament his work with the 
moſt refined and moſt brilliant ſtrokes; for, if nature 
be not juſily imitated, it will for ever remain 1mper- 
fect. Ihe ſublime Homer has ſometimes ſinned 
againſt this rule: for, as the Gods have a nature pe- 
culiar to themſelves, it cannot be a juſt imitation 
when we attribute to them paſſions that are ſcarce 
pardonable in mortals, and make them frequently 
converſe in a language that is at once vulgar and ridi- 


culous. It was not to imitate nature, to put into the 


mouth of a hero, at the moment of a deciſive battle, 
an harangue that muſt become tedious by its exceſ- 
five length, and which certainly could not have been 
heard by the thouſandth part of a numerous army ; 
without mentioning a hundred other like faults that 
are ſtrewed over the poems of that great man. We 
muſt however inform all artiſts, that this imitation of 
nature, which appears at firſt view ſo ſimple and ſo 
eaſy, is of all things the moſt difficult in practice; 
and that it requires a diſcernment fo ſagacious, and 
an expreſſion ſo happy, as is rarely beſtowed by hea- 
ven on mortal man, as we ſhall more fully explain in 
treating on each ſeparate ſcience. | 

XI. Perſpicuity forms the fourth rule of expreſſion, 
In all the fine arts, in general, an obſcure, perplexed, 
ambiguous; and elaborate expreſſion is always bad. 
The true, ſtriking beauty muſt be manifeſt, and per- 
ceptible to the moſt ignorant of mankind as well as 
the moſt learned. Thoſe are ever falſe or inferior 
beauties that have occaſion for a covering, a kird of 
veil that may make them appear greater than they 
really are: true beauty wants no veil, but ſhines by 
its native luſtre. From the union of the true imitati— 
on of nature with perſpicuity of expreſſion, ariſes 
that zruth which is ſo eſſential in the productions of 
the fine arts. 

XII. In all the polite arts, and in all the ſubjects 
they embrace, there muſt neceſſarily reign an elevatt- 


on of ſentiment, that expreſſes each object in the 
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greateſt perfection of which it is ſuſceptible : tha: 
imitates nature in her moſt exalted beauty. This 
makes the fifth general rule. The deſign of the fine 
arts being to excite pleaſure by the expreſſion of that 
which is beautiful, every artiſt ſhould raiſe himſelf 
above his ſubject, and chooſing the moſt favourable 
light wherein to place it, ſhould there embelliſh it 
with the greateſt, moſt noble and beautiful ornaments, 
that his own genius can ſuggeſt: ſtill, however, ob- 
ſerving a ſtrict imitatioa of nature. 

XIII. From the obſeryation of theſe two laſt rules 
reſults the ſublime, which is the union of the greateit 
perſpicuity with the ſtricteſt truth and moſt exalted 
elevation poſſible. It is neceſſary to remark here, 
that the molt ſimple and common ſubjects are ſuſcep- 
tible of a ſublime that 1s agreeable to their nature. 
An idyl or a landſcape may be as ſublime in their 
kinds, as an epic poem or a hiſtory piece. When 
Moſes begins the book of Geneſis with theſe words, 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth; 
or when he tells us, that God ſaid, Let there be light 
and there was light ; theſe expreſſions are ſublime in 
the higheſt degree, becauſe they are perfectly clear, 
true, and elevated. Every author ſhould therefore 
endeavour after the ſublime in every ſubject that he 
undertakes: and this makes the ſixth and laſt general 
rule in the practice of the polite arts. But if be can- 
not attain to this, it is, however, indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary, that he conſtantly make uſe of expreſſions that 
are noble and refined. Every thing that is loro, inde- 
cent, or diſagreeable, is naturally repugnant to the 
ſublime, and ought to be for ever baniſhed from all 
works that proceed from the noble and liberal arts. 

XIV. We deſire the reader will conſtantly remem- 
ber the general principles we have here eſtabliſhed for 
the polite arts, in the analyſis we ſhall now make of 
the particular rules relative to each art; the brief ex- 
plications of which may ſerve to conduct the diſciples 
of the Muſes to a ſucceſsful practice. But before we 
finiſh this introduction, it ſeems neceſſary to remind 
our leaders of a Maxim drawn from nature and expe- 
D4 rience, 
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rience, and which Mr. Rollin has ſo well expreſſed in 
his treatite on ſtudy, that we ſhall here make uſe of 
his words: “Ihe precepts of arts and ſciences, ſays 
« he, founded on the principles of good ſenſe and 
tight reaſon, are nothing more than judicious ob- 
„ ſeryations made by men of ability on the produCti- 
„ons of the beſt authors, which have been aſter— 
„ wards reduced into order, and united under cer— 
« tain heads; as for example, with regard to rheto- 
„ ric, On the diſcuuiſes of the molt celebrated ora- 
« tors; which has given occaſion to ſay, that elo- 
„ quence did not ariſe from the art, but the art from 
© eloquence.” 

XV. We borrow with pleaſure this juſt reflection 
of Mr. Rollin, and we defire he may have the reputa- 
tion of it. His book, on the met/ od of teaching and 
ftudying the helles lettres, is a work dictated by the 
moſt noble of ail motives, the love of mankind : it is 
the work of an honeſt man, of a virtuous citizen who 
aſpires to be truly uſeful: but we muſt caution the 
vourg ſtudent, not to take this book but for what it 
really is, and to uſe it with circumſpection. It is not 
a ſyſtematic work. The limits of the belles lettres are 
not there exactly marked; all the ſciences are there 
confounded ; there are very few definitions, and thoſe 
few are imperfect; the axioms, the principles, the 
{jundamental rules that flow from them ate not marked 


with precifion ; the terms of art not ſufficiently ex- 


plained ; theology, philoſophy, morality, and many 
other ſciences that have no relation to the belles let- 
tres, are there mixed with them. From all this ariles 
a confuſion in the mind that is very detrimental to 
thoſe who devote themſelves to ſtudy. We ovght 
therefore to regard this ſingular work, not ſo much as 
a dogmatic treatiſe on the belles lettres, as an ingeni— 
ous compilation of the moſt pleafing examples drawn 
from the beſt authors; executed with taſte, and orna- 
mented with the graces of ſtyle. 


CHAP. 
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CRAMMAR. 


I. IN treating on the polite arts, and among the reſt, 
on eloquence and poetry, it appears to us na- 
tural to begin with grammar and rhetoric ; for though 
theſe in fact belong to the memory and judgment, 
yet they ſerve as guides to conduct us in the career of 
refinement, and to introduce us to the fanCtuary of 
genius. Woe do not propoſe 10 mount to the top of 
the tower of Babel, and there to ſearch for the ori- 
inal of languages: for there now remains of that 
famous epoch neither monument nor veſtige, nor the 
leaſt ſhadow of grammar of the languages that were 
then confounded ; or of that which reſulted from that 
confuſion. Leaving, therefore, this inquiry entirely 
to the antiquaries, as it would moreover be of no 
utility to our deſigy, we ſhall conten ourſelves with 
making here ſome reflections, drawn ſimply from the 
light of reaſon. 
IT. Every being, that is endowed by the Creator 
with any faculty whatev.r, is born with a deſire 
(which is called inſtincdt) to exert that faculty. 80 


the bird flies, the hind runs, and the fiſh {wims, 


when they have it in their power. The firſt men, 
doubtleſs, made uſe of articulate ſounds to exprets 
their wants, as they found themſelves poſſeſſed ot 
that faculty; but they did not in fact ſpeak, they did 
not form any language, becauſe they had not agreed 
tacitly and by habit, that ſuch and ſuch ſounds, whe- 
ther ſimple or compound, ſhould ſignify ſuch and ſuch 
things. In proportion as knowledge and wants in- 
creaſed among men, the ſounds, the words, and ex- 
preſſions that were to denote thoſe wants, increafed 
likewife. They began by uniting ſimple ideas, by 
ranging thoſe ideas, and by rendering them ſenſible to 
others, in a formal language; and laſtly, they in- 
vented the method of expreſſing their words by cha- 


racters,, and by that — made them diſtinguiſhable 
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by the eye. Such was the riſe of ſpeech and writing, 
All this was improved by degrees, aid is ſtill daily in- 
proving. But as mankind were, ſoon diſperſed over 
the caith, without having much communication with 
each other, eſpecially in the firit ages of the world, 
when they were even prevented by the defarts and 
rivers which ſeparated them from each other, the ſig- 
nification of ſound: becaine arbitrary among different 

eople; and, in proportion as knowledge and wants 
increaſed among one particular people, they invented 
new words whereby to expreſs them. Such was the 
natural origin of the diverſity of languages; and it 
was phyſically and morally impoſſible that it could have 
happened otherwiſe. 

III. It is not our deſign, moreover, to make inqui- 
Ty here into the organs of the voice, and the manner 
in which words are formed by the throat and by the 
mouth. We ſhall leave the inveſtigation of this to 
the philoſophers and anatomiſts. It is ſufficient for 
us to know, that we have the faculties of ſpeaking 
and writing, that there are in the world languages 
which are determinate and ſubject to certain princi- 


ples and rules, and that the knowledge of theſe prin- 


ciples and rules now forms a particular ſcience, which 


is called grammar, and of which we now propoſe to 


treat. We ſhall only juſt mention here, that lan- 
guages are diſtinguiſhed into dead and living. The 
former are ſuch as were anciently ſpoke by nations 


that now no longer exiſt : and as the elements of ſci- 
ences have come down to us from thoſe people, who 


cultivated them with theſe languages, they are like- 
wiſe called learned languages; while thoſe, of which 
modern nations make uſe in the ordinary commerce 
of life, are called wulgar languages, It is evid- t, 
the ſormer can now undergo no alteration, whereas 
the latter are ſubje& to continual changes. We ſhall 
explain this matter more fully in the chapter on phi- 
lology, whoſe place is in the third book, among the 


ſcieaces that employ the memory. 
IV. Grammar is not, as moſt authors have defined 


it, the art of /veaking well, for that more properly. 


belongs to rhetoric ; but it is, the art of ſpeaking and 
| auriling 
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writing a language CoRRECTLY, This art is divid- 
ed into three parts. The firſt teaches the true pro- 
nunciation, and the correct orthography : the ſecond 
treats of the nature of words: and the third gives the 
rules for their proper arrangement, which is called 
ſyntax, that is, the guide for conſtruction. To ex- 
preſs his thoughts, man makes uſe of the voice, writ- 
ing, or action. In the firſt caſe, he employs articu- 
late ſounds, that are called words; in the ſecond, 
written characters, which imply thoſe words; and in 
the third, all forts of ſigns and motions of the body 
and its members, to expreſs a word or a thought; fo, 
for yes, or an aſſent, we incline the head, and for no, 
or a diſſent, we ſhake the head ; and. in ſhort, all the 
geſtures that pantomimes have invented are here uſed. 
Words are compoſed of letters and ſyllables. There 
are in the French alphabet twenty-four letters “, 
which are divided into vowels and conſonants. A 
vowel is a letter that forms a ſound of itſelf, as a, e, 
i, o, u. A conſonant is a letter that cannot be pro- 


\ nounced without a vowel, as b, c, d, &. A diph- 


thong conſiſts of two or three + vowels united, which 
are pronounced together, and expreſs a double found. 
A ſyllable is a ſound that is pronounced at once, and 
which cannot, or ought not to be divided. A word, 
that is compoſed of one ſyliable only, is called a mo- 
noſyllable. 

V. Among the diſtinctions which grammar makes 
in vowels, and which are not the ſame in all lan— 
guages, on account of the great difference in pronun- 
ciation, the moſt remarkable is, that of /ong and ſhort; 
by reaſon of the great effect it has on common diſ- 
courſe, as well as in eloquence and poetry. They 
apply theſe terms, though improperly with regard to 
modern languages, to thoſe vowels on which we lay 

more 


Boyer reckons only 23 letters, Chambaud, by diſtingufſh- 
ing ] from I, and V from U, makes 28: and the Enplith 
grammarians, by adding the W, make their alphabet colitt of 
26 letters, 

_ + When three vowels are placed together, they make what 
is commonly called a /riþpthing, 
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by the eye. Such was the riſe of ſpeech and writing, 
A'l this was improved by degrees, ai |s ſtill daily im- 
proving. But as mankind were, ſoon diſperſed over 
the carth, without having much communication with 
each other, eſpecially in the fiii ages of the world, 
when they were even prevented by the defarts and 
rivers which ſeparated them from each other, the ſig- 
nification of ſound- became arbitrary among different 
people; and, in proportion as knowledge and wants 
increaſed among one particular people, they invented 
new words whereby to expreſs them. Such was the 
natural origin of the diverſity of languages; and it 
was phyſically and morally impoſſible that it could have 
happened otherwiſe. | 

III. It is not our deſign, moreover, to make inqui- 
ry here into the organs of the voice, and the manner 
in which words are formed by the throat and by the 
mouth. We ſhall leave the inveſtigation of this to 
the philoſophers and anatomiſts. It is ſufficient for 
us to know, that we have the faculties of ſpeaking 
and writing, that there are in the world languages 
which are determinate and ſubject to certain princi- 
ples and rules, and that the knowledge of theſe prin- 
ciples and rules now forms a particular ſcience, which 
is called grammar, and of which we now propoſe to 
treat. We ſhall only juſt mention here, that lan- 
guages are diſtinguiſhed into dead and living. The 
former are ſuch as were anciently ſpoke by nations 
that now no longer exift : and as the elements of ſci- 
ences have come down to us from thoſe people, who 
cultivated them with theſe languages, they are like- 
wiſe called learned languages; while thoſe, of which 
modern nations make uſe in the ordinary commerce 
of life, are called vulgar languages, It I: evid- tt, 
the ſormer can now undergo no alteration, whereas 
the latter are ſubje& to continual changes. We ſhall 
explain this matter more fully in the chapter on phi- 


lology, whoſe place is in the third book, among the 


ſcieaces that employ the memory. 
I, Grammar is not, as moſt authors have defined 
it, the art of /veaking well, for that more properly 


belongs to rhetoric ; but it is, the art of ſpeaking and 
auriling 
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writing a language CORRECTLY, This art is divid- 
ed into three parts. The firſt teaches the true pro- 
nunciation, and the correct orthography : the ſecond 
treats of the nature of words: and the third gives the 
rules for their proper arrangement, which is called 
ſyntax, that is, the guide for conſtruction. To ex- 
preſs his thoughts, man makes uſe of the voice, writ- 
ing, or action. In the firſt caſe, he employs articu- 
late ſounds, that are called words; in the ſecond, 
written characters, which imply thoſe words; and in 
the third, all forts of figns and motions of the body 
and its members, to expreis a word or a thought ; fo, 
for yes, or an aſſent, we incline the head, and for no, 
or a diſſent, we ſhake the head; and in ſhort, all the 


geſtures that pantomimes have invented are here uſed.. 


Words are compoſed of letters and ſyllables. There 
are in the French alphabet twenty-four letters “, 
which are divided into vowels and conſonants. A 
vowel is a letter that forms a ſound of itſelf, as a, e, 
1, o, u. A conſonant is a letter that cannot be pro- 
nounced without a vowel, as b, c, d, &c. A diph- 
thong conſiſts of two or three + vowels united, which 
are pronounced together, and expreſs a double found. 
A ſpllable is a ſound that is pronounced at once, and 
which cannot, or ought not to be divided. A word, 
that is compoſed of one ſyllable only, is called a mo- 

noſyllable. l 
V. Among the diſtinctions which grammar makes 
in vowels, and which are not the ſame in all Jan- 
guages, on account of the great difference in pronun- 
ciation, the moſt remarkable is, that of /ong and hort; 
by reaſon of the great effect it has on common diſ- 
courſe, as well as in eloquence and poetry. They 
apply theſe terms, though improperly with regard to 
modern languages, to thoſe vowels on which we lay 
| | more 


V Boyer reckons only 23 letters. Chambaud, by diſtingufſh- 
ing ] from I, and V from U, makes 2c; and the Enplith 
grammarians, by adding the W, make their alphabet coaſiſt of 
26 letters, 

+ When three vowels are placed together, they make What 
s commonly called a #r/ipthing, 
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more or leſs accent in p- onouncing them; and theſe 
render the ſyllables they i:c'ong to conlt: antly longer 
or ſhorter . Cuſtom, and the example of thoſe who 
ſpeak correAly, are the only rules by which they can 
be determined, The grammar of each language 
teaches the true pronunciation of yowels, conſonants, 
ſyllables, and the words they compoſe. But as grain- | 
| mar is wrote, and ſpeaks to the eye only, and as pro- 
| „ nunciation is diſtinguiſhed by the ear, the true me- 

thod of pronouncing muſt be learned by converſing 


_ > = — 
— — —— — 


| { 
1 with thoſe to whom the language is natural, or with i 
| a good maſter; and this is almoſt the only part of 
. grammar in which a maſter is neceſſary to a perſon 6 
} of judgment and attention: all the reſt is to be learn- I 
q ed by a good grammar, where the intelligent ſcholar p 
| will acquire It as well as from his inſtructor, and oft- 2 
4 | times better. f 
| VI. By the parts of a diſcourſe, or parts of ſpeech, F 
is meant a collection of all the ſeveral forts of words h 
that we ule in a language to expreſs our thoughts. a 
4 In the French tongue they count nine ſorts of words, 
* Ciffercri in their properties, which are, 1. The noun: te 
of 2. article: 3. pronoun: 4 verb: 5. participle: 6. ad- R 
i verb: 7. prepoſition : 8. conjundion : and, 9. inter- * 
| jetiony. But before we inquire into the particulars tj 
of theſe parts of ſpeech, it is neceſſary to explain ( 
what is meant by gender, number, and caſe. The 1 
gender is the manner of diſtinguithing the ſexes by the 
| expreſſion; and, in general, all that is male or fe- 
male. In the Fiench language there are only two 
„ genders: the firſt is called maſculine, and is diſtin— an 
[ guiſhed by the articles 4e or un; and the ſecond, " 
called feminine, is denoted by Ja or une. In ſome * 
other languages they uſe alſo the neuter gender, the as 
| common lay 
N | f im: 
(| # Sce the author's opinion on this matter in the chapter on = 
i poetry. At 
Q There are likewiſe nine parts of ſpeech in the Engliſh lan- bu 
guage; but we omit the participle, o rather conſider it as a * 
part or property of the verb, and add ihe adjective, which the , 


French grammarians conſider as a part or propeity of the noun, 
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common gender, the general;gender, &c. 7. The 
number is the method of expreſſing one or ſeveral 
things: there are conſequently two numbers, which 
are called //ngular and plural. Ihe cafe is the me- 1 
thod of expteſſing the ſeveral relations that things (31% 
have to each other. There are ſix in each gender; 1% 
which are the nominative, genitive, dative, accuſa- | 
tive, wocative, and ablative, | 
VII. The noun is a word which we make uſe of 
to excite, in the mind of another, the idea of any be- 
ing. When it expreſles the ſubſtance of a being fim- 1 
ply, and without any regard to its qualiti-s, it is call- 
ed a ſubſtantive; and when it expreſſes the mode or 
properties of a being, an adjefive; as when we fa 
a man, and a great man. Nouns ſubſtantive are 
again diſtinguiſhed into appellative and proper. The 
firſt are applicable ro the individuals of a claſs, gen- 
der, or ſpecies of beings, as angel, man, woman, 
horſe, houſe: and to theſe may be added the article 
and pronoun, to determine the gender, number, and 
caſe. The ſecond expreſs the idea which is peculiar 1 
to any particular object, as Cicero, Bucephalus, 1 
Rome. The noun adjective conveys the idea of the 
manner of exiſting, of the mode, attribute, or quali- 
ty, and is to be applied to ſuch objects as are poſ- 
ſeſſed of that quality, as great, handtome, ugly, &c. 
To theſe adjectives belong degrees of compariſon. 
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+ The Engliſh language makes no diftin&tion of maſculine 
and feminine, except in ſuch words as denote animal beings; 
end there only, by prefixing the pronouns of the third perſon, as 
he, ſhe, him, her, his, hers; the termination ſtill remaining 
the ſame, except in fome few inſtances, as duke, dutcheſs, 
actor, actreſs: and this ſimplicity is no ſmall excellency in our 
language. In French, and in Italian, eveiy word is either 
maſculine or feminine, whetker it denotes an animate or inani- 
mate being, and is attended by a malculine or feminine article 

or adjective. Now thete variations are of very little uſe, and 
at the ſame time gicatly embarraſſing, not only to foreigners, 
but even to the natives, when they have occaſion to make uſe of 
ſuch words as are not very common. The Germans, by add- 
ing the neuter to the other two genders, and by varying the 
terminations in the different caſes of their nouns, have made 
their language ſtill more unneceſſarily complex and difficult, 
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according as the object poſſeſſes the qualities that are 
attributed to it in a greater or leſs degree : and the 
are called poſitive, which conveys a ſimple idea only; 
or comparative, which denotes a quality compared to 
another of the ſame nature, and of a greater degree ; 
or ſuperlative, which gives the idea of a quality that 
is in the higheſt degree of excellence. 


VIII. The article is a word that is put before 


nouns, to expreſs the quality, gender, number, and 
caſe, in which the object denoted by that noun is to 
be taken. The article is either definite, indefinite, or 
partitive, as le and la, un and une, du and de la. 
Pronouns are words that commonly ſupply the place 


of nouns: of theſe they reckon ſeven claſſes, which 


are called perſonal, conjundtive, poſſeſſide, demonſtra- 


tive, relative, abſolute, and indefinite, as I, thou, 


me, he, ſhe, him, her, we, us, you, they, them, 
it, my, mine, thy, thine, his, our, their, who, 
whom, whoſe, which, what, this, that, theſe, 
thoſe, whoſoever, whattoever, &c. 

IX. Verbs in general are words that are uſed to ex- 
preſs either adions or paſſions, They unite objects 
with their attributes; they affirm or deny; they re- 
ſtrict or amplify, &c. The verbs, that are called 
auxiliaries, are, to be and to have, and theſe are of 
continuval and indiſpenſable uſe, eſpecially in the 
French language. it muft be obſerved, that verbs 
are ſuſceptible of number, perſon, tenſe, mood, and 
regimen ; that they are ranged into conjugations, 
which ſhew the different terminations of a verb, ac- 
cording to the number, perſon, tenſe, and mood in 
which it is uſed; chat there are in the French, as in 


the Latin language, four regular conjugations *; but 


uſe or abuſe, or the analogy of the word itſelf, occa- 
fons ſome verbs not to follow the regular terminati- 


ons, and ſuch as do not are called irregular verbs: 
| | and 


* There is properly only one conjugation in the Englifh 
grammiai, All words that do not conform to that being juſtly 
reſerred to the claſs oi irregulars, and this is another advantage- 
ous fimplicity in our language, 


and moreover, that verbs are active, paſſive, or neu- 
ter, perſonal, or imperſonal, &c. 

X. The participle is a noun adjective, which has 
ſome of the properties of a verb, and is fo called be- 
cauſe jr participates of the nature of a noun adjective, 
and of the nature of the verb. It is joined to a ſub- 
ſtantive, of which it expreſſes ſome quality or attri- 
bute, and it borrows from the verb the hgnification, 
the regimen, and diſtinction of tenſe or time, The 
participle is either ave or paſſive as, having, lov- 
ing, reading, working, loved, efteemed, frequented, 
ſubſtraRted, created, ſurpriſed, enterpriſed, &c. 

XI. The adverb is a word which ſerves to modify 
or determine the ſignification of another word, or to 
expreſs ſome circumitance belonging to it, and which 
preſen's of itſelf a diſtinct idea, without be ing ſubject 
to any regimen ; as when we ſay I love learning, or 
man ads, the ſignification of the verbs /ave and ad is 
ſimple ; but when I add to it, and tay, I love learning 
greatly, or, man acts unjuſtly, the meaning is then 
modified by the addition of the two adverbs greatly 
and unjuſtly. They are divided into ſeven principal 
claſſes, which are called adverbs of ime, of place or 
rank, quantity or number, of affirmation, negation 
and doubt, of compariſon, and of quality or manner. 

XII. Prepo/itions are words that ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
the different relations that things have to each other; 
as within the houſe, with the Hing, into ſuch a place, 
oppoſite the palace, becauſe of the famine, with regard 
to the penſion, &c, In all theſe phraſes the prepoſiti- 
ons, within, with, into, oppolite, becauſe of, with 
regard to, expreſs the relations of objects. Theſe 
words are uſually placed with the words they govern, 
and cannot be uſed without fegimen, from whence 
they are called prepoſitions. hey are viſtinguiſhed 
into prepoſitions of p/ace, ſituation, order, time, 
term, cauſe, &c. They govern either the genitive, 
ablative, dative, or accufative caſe, at leatt in the 
French language, in which this work was originally 


wrote. 
XIII. Con- 


_— 
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XIII. Conjundtions are indeclinable words, that 
expreſs various operations of the mind, and which 
ſerve to connect the members or parts of a diſcourſe, 
They are diſtinguiſhed either by their expreſſion or | 
by their ſignification. By their expreſſion, ſeeing 
they are ſometimes ſimple, as, and, alſo, or, that, ( 
&c. and ſometimes formed of ſeveral words, as, in J 
order to, on condition that, but for all that, &c. By bs 


; their ſignifications they are divided into fourteen - 
| principal claſſe, which are conjunctions copulative, h 
| dijunctiwe, adverſative, reflrifive or exceptive, con- 1 
4 ditional, ſuſpenſive or doubtful, conceſſive, declara- P 
þ tive, comparative or of equality, augmentative or di- * 
mi nutibe, cauſul or cauſative, illative or concluſive, - 
1 thoſe of time and order, and laſtly, thoſe of tranſition. 25 
[ Grammar gives definitions, rules, and examples rela- , 
3 tive to all theſe. 
1 XIV. Lattly, Interjetions are words that expreſs 8 
4 ſome ſudden motion of the mind, as in joy, grief, _ 
1 fear, averſion, incitement, &C. as aha! good ! alas! SU 
1 O God! ha! fy, fough! ha! courage] ſoftly! peace! wi 
1 &c. Theſe are principally diſtinguiſhed by the tones all 
0 of the voice in pronuuncing them. 
XV. Such is the nature of thoſe words of which 


every diſcourſe is compoſed, and which are caMed 
the paris of ſpeech. The particular rules for the 
proper uſe of thefe words, and the manner in which 
they are declined and conjugated, mutt be learned 
from the grammars of the different languages, as well 
dead as living. Syntax is the conſtruction or ar- 
i rangement of all words in general which form the 
parts of ſpeech, and of each ſpecies or claſs in partt- 
1 cular, according to the nes of grammar, But it is 
| impoſſible to give any 5..cepts here relative to this 
|| matter, becaute the different natures of languages, 
[ the different cuſtam, and many other conſiderations, 
| | revent the prci.!:;Ling particular rules in this cafe. 
he parts of ſpecch ate not even the ſante in all 
languages. The Latin, for example, reckons but 
eight, having no article. There are however, ſome 
univerſal rules, which we ſhall here juſt . a 
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ſach as, that the noun adjective muſt agree with its 
ſubitaative in gender, number and cafe: that all 
verbs muſt be in the ſame number with their nomina— 
tive caſe: WH one noun governs another the go- 
verned noun ſhould be in the genitive or ablative : 
that every nominaiive mult have a verb, either ex- 
preſſed or underitocd ; and on the other hand, every 
verb ſhould relate to ſome nominative, either expreſ- 
led or ſuppoſed : that every noun adjective ought to 
relate to ſome tubſtantive, becauſe there can be no 
attribute without a ſubject: that every genitive de- 
pends on ſome word that governs it; and ſo of the 
Teit : but, as we ſaid before, the particular rules de- 
pend, almoſt always, on the practice eſtabliſhed in 
cach language. 

XVI. The fame may be faid of orthography, or 
the method of writing words correctly, that is, with 
their proper letters in their proper order. It is in 
its nature ſo very different in all the various lan- 
guages; it depends fo much on the pronunciation, 


which is infinitely diverſified; it is founded fo eſſenti- 


ally, in each language in particular, on the received 
practice, on the example of the beſt writers, on the 
caprice of celebrated authors, on ancient cuſtoms and 
prejudices, and on the continual alterations that ariſe 
in living languages, that I greatly doubt whether it 
be poſſible ro foim any rules, eftabliſhed on princi- 
ples, that can be fixed and permanent with regard to 
any living language whatever. All that we find on 
this head in granumars, in treatiſes wrote expreſsly on 
the ſuhject, and in the orthographic dictionaries, is 
founded on principles that are too general, or arbi- 
tiary, or on aſſertions without proof, or on deciſions 
without aut ority, or ſuch as have never been ſtrictly 
followed, and azainſt which other learned men op- 
pole their authority v. I do not know, in the French 

language, 


The true rule of orthography is certainly that which is ob- 
ſerved by the Germans and Italians, and that is, to retain no 
leiters that are not pronounced. I he ol jectian, that this rule 
can be no ſtandard, becaule the pronunciation ulelr is continu- 
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language, any two celebrated authors, that in every 
PUNE follow preciſcly the ſame orthography, 

evertheleſs, in whatever language we write, we 
ſhould underftand the general rules of orthograpby, 
otherwiſe we {hall fall into errors that would be un- 
pardonable in a ſchool-boy. To write without a due 
regard to orthography is, in fact, not to write at all: 
it is a plain indication of ignorance in etymology, or 
the true ſenſe, the force and value of expreſſion, and 
that it is uſed at a venture; in a word, it is an evi- 
dent proof that the writer is totally illiterate. 

XVII. We ſhalt finiſh this ſketch of grammar, 
with ſome ſhort remarks on the faults that are com- 
mitted againſt the purity of ſtyle in general, and 
which will ſerve at the fame time as a preparative to 
the following chapter on rhetoric, or the art of 


Speaking with propriety. The firſt of theſe faults is 


the uſe of barbarous terms, ſuch as ate either ſo old, 
ſo new, or ſo uncommon, as to be intelligible to 
few perſons only. The ſecond is the gallimatia, or 
that confuſion and obſcurity which ariſe from a 
number of phraſes placed without order or judgment. 
The third is ambiguity, which proceeds from ſuch 

expreſ- 


ally varying, is altogether trifling. Not the rules of languege 
only, but the laws and cuſtoms of ſociety, are ſubject to incel- 
ſant variations, notwithſtanding which, they are juſtly regarded 
as ſtandards, till fuch time as they are abrogated or ſuper ſcded 
by different laws or cuſtoms. The French by making great al- 
teration in their pronunciation, and very little in their ortho- 
graphy, have been guilty of an egregious abſurdity; as they 
have thereby rendered their language very difficult to be wrote 
by themſelves, or to be pronounced by foreigners, and the dif- 
ference is now become fo great, that were they to attempt to 
write as they ſpeak, their langu2ge would be ſcarce intelligible. 
The Engliſh writers have not been quite free from negligence in 
this reſpect; though the difference between the pronunciation 
and orthography of our language is as yet ſo inconſice: able, 
that it might be reduced to the true ſtandard with a very i 
fling inconvenience, whatever Swift, or ſome other capricious 
writers, may have ſaid to the contrary. It may be moſt eig. 
ble, however, to introduce the alteration in works of amule- 
ment, where, if any obſcurity ſhould at fiſt ariſe, it will be 
little conſequence, | 
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expreſſions as have a double ſenſe, and conſequently 
render a diſcouiſe obſcure. Ihe fourth is long and 
frequent parentheſes, which interrupt the thread of 
the diſcourſe, and ſuſpend the ſenſe. The fifth is @ 
bad arrangement of the words, The ſixth, long peri- 
24s, which render a diſcourſe obſcure and perplexed, 
by preſenting too great a number of ideas to the 
mind at the {ame time, and conſequently require an 
uncommon attention. The ſeventh is barbariſms 
and ſo/eciſms, or ſuch faults as are directly contrary 
to the practice of the language and the rules of gram- 
mar. The eighth is the phebus, which conſiſts in 
ſwelling, bombaſt expreiſions, and ſuch as thine with 
a falſe luſte only. The ninth is the too frequent 
uſe of metaphors and extravagant allegories; a fault 
into which modern writers too often tall by nuſtaking 
them for real beauties. 


WE | 
HR T K | = 


I. YN all the liberal arts, as well as in thoſe that are 
merely uſeful, and thoſe alſo that are the moſt 
ſublime, there is a mechani/m which muſt neceſſarily 
recede the application and operations of genius. 
his mechaniſm has its technical terms, thoſe deno- 
minations, thoſe peculiar phraſes, which cuſtom has 
aſſigned to each art, to preſerve a perſpicuity and 
brevity in the expreſſion, to render each idea more 
diſtinct, and to avoid, as much as poſſible, all ambi- 
guity. From hence aroſe the ſaying that every art 
has its jargon. They who would proceed ſecurely in 
their career, or deſire ty excel, will not fail to learn 
this mechaniſin and its terminology ; but, when it is 
become enti:cly familiar to them, they ought to take 
as much pains to avoid it, and even to forget it, as 
they did to learn it; as nothing is ſo ditagreeable in 
the practice of the polite arts, as to ice the leaſt tra- 
0 ces of pedantry. Eloquence and poetry have their 
thorns, 
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thorns, their aſperities, as well as the other arts. 
The Muſes, before they introduce their diſciples into 
the brilliant ſanctuary of their ſciences, conduct them 
through a path that is but little ornamented, little 
attractive. Dull grammar and rhetoric are ſciences 
dry and barren in themſelves, and which require a 
ſtrong exerciſe of the memory, but little of the judg- 
ment, and ſcarce any of the imagination, but whar 
prepare it for action, and to act efteCtually. We are 
therefore quite ſenſible, that the analyſis we ſhall 
here make of the mechanical part of oratory will fa- 
vour of pecantry, and become tedious. But we are 
conſtrained, how unwilling foever, to engage in this 
trouble ſome buſineſs ; being perſuaded however, that, 
when our readers ſhall have gone through it, they 
will agree with us, that thoſe things are not always 
frivolous which appear ſo; and that as all is not 
gold that glitters, ſo all that is gold does not always 
litter. | 
N II. The buſineſs of oratory is to teach us to ex- 
preſs our thoughts in a manner that is per{picuous 
and pleaſing. To attain this end, it is neceſſary to 
be provided with a very copious ſtore of words and 
phraſes, not to produce a diſagreeable profuſion, and 
to fall into paralogiſms or prolixity, (which is the 
moſt glaring imperfection in ſtyle, as preciſion and 
brevity conſti:ute its greateſt excellence) but to be 
enabled to make a judicious ſclection. Now to do 
this, it is not only neceſſary to be acquainted with a 
reat number of words, but to know their juſt value; 
for ftrictly ſpeaking, there are no terms that are per- 
fectly ſynonymous: and this is what is called having 
a critical knowledge of the language in which we 
ſpeak or write. 
III. Secondly, There is an art in connecting theſe 
words and phraſes with regularity and grace: it is to 


little purpoſe that the moſt juſt and moſt brilliant. 


thoughts ariſe in the mind of the orator, if he know 
not how to expreſs them with propriety, for in that 
caſe he will never obtain the ſuffrage, and ſtill leſs 


the admiration of his auditors. Common "Rue 
Lk (an 
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{and which we may alſo call mechanical) teaches, 
therefore, the rules that aſſiſt the mind. 1. In pro- 
curing plenitude of expreſſions: 2. In knowing their 
value: 3. In making a judicious choice from among 
them: 4 In connecting them with regularity, 
Grammar, as we have ſeen in the preceding chapter, 
teaches us to expreſs our thoughts correctly. When, 
therefore, the orator is provided with theſe two 
enides (grammar and rhetoric) he may give the reins 
to his gemus, and ruth unconcerned]y into the bound- 
leſs field of eloquence. 

IV. Rhetoric, taken in this ſenſe, has therefore 
four principal objeQs, which form ſo many branches 
of this art, and conſiſt in the knowledge of, 

i. An abundance of words, their value and their 
choice. | 

2. The-connexion of words and periods, 

3. The connexion of periods, or chrias. 

4. The connexion of chrias, or the forming a com- 
plete diicourſe. 

We ſhall now explain theſe objects in their proper 
order. Every man, who ſpeaks or writes, has occa- 
lion for theſe rules, and this kind of rhetoric, to ena- 
ble him to ſpeak and write with propriety. But 
every man 1s not called to harangue in the courts, 
or in the pulpit, or in any public tation, and there 
to excite the patſion, to convince the uncerſtanding, 
to tranſport the ſoul: in a word, oratory is the 
moſt ſublime part of rhetoric, or more properly a 
particular art, which is meant by the word oratory 
that art, of which Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle, Quintili- 
an, Cicero, Bouſſet, &c. have been the maſt.rs and 
the models ; and it is the art of which we Jhall de- 
ſcribe the principal rules in the following chapter. 

V. When we ſpeak here of the abundance of 
words, we do not mean number merely, ſuch as may 
be ſound in a dictionary, or in the ſtore-houſe of the 
brain, but a quantity of ſuch phrales as are proper to 
expreſs all poilible ideas. This kind of abundance is 
obtained, 1. by adjedion or adding, and 2. by varid- 
tion. Adjection is, when we add words, or even 

proper 
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propoſitions, to other words or propoſitions. The 
words, that may be joined to others, are either ad- 
jectide, ſubſtantives, adverbs, verbs, or ſynonyma. 
Beſide what grammar teaches with regard to purity, 
rhetoric informs us that epithets thould be juff, that is, 
agreeable to the idea of the primitive word to which 
they are added; ſo that we ſhould not ſay a 
pale ſtaiue, or that the blue ſky does not give us rain, 
&c. and in general, it forbids the too frequent uſe of 
epithets, even the moſt juſt, becauſe by their abuſe 
the diſcourſe is enervated. Tt teaches us likewiſe, 
that in uſing ſyuonyma the laſt ſhould always be the 
moſt energetic ; that theſe adjectives ſhould be al- 
ways neceffary, and ſhould expreſs ſome effential pro- 
perty of the object, &c. Therefore to amplity a 
propoſition, and to render it more conſpicuous, or 
more perſuaſive, they make uſe of the adjection of 
ſeveral parts of ſpeech, and ſometimes even all of 
them: and laſtly, they add other entire propoſitions, 
which ſerve to elucidate the ſubject itſelf, or ſome 
property of the ſubject (/ubjetum & predicatum) or 
to ſhew the connexion. It is here that rhetoric fur- 
niſhes inſtructions relative to the periphraſis and allu- 
fron, and to the topics and common places included in 
this little verſe: Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, 
cur, quemodo, quando? which it teaches to amplity 
by fimilitudes, oppoſites, examples, teſtimonies, 
praiſe, blame, &c. 

VI. Variation is either grammatical, rhetorical, 
or logical. The grammatical is, when we change 
the parts of a diſcourſe, as tor example, the infinitive 
of a verb into a ſubſtantive, and ſo of the reſt, The 
rhetorician does the ſame by trees and figures. lhe 
trope changes, in ſome degree, the natural figni- 
fication of a word. There are four principal tropes, 
which are the metaphor, metonymy, ſynecdoche, and 
irony. The metaphor makes ule of words that include 
a compariſon or ſimile, and the allegory continues and 
amplihes that compariſon. The mectonymy 18 of four 
kinds, (I.) cauſa pro effetu, when the cauſe is put 
{or the effect: (2.) efeftus pro cauſa, or the effect 

| to* 
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for the cauſe: (3.) ſubjedum pro adjuncto, the prin- 
cipal object for a quality of that object: and (4.) ad- 
jeclum pro ſuljedto, a property or quality for the ob- 
ject itſelt. We may allo refer to the metonymy 
what the rhetors call (5.) the metalepſis, when we 
put the antecedent for its conſequent, or the conſe- 
quent for its antecedent; and (6.) the hypallage, 
when we tranſpoſe the object and the quality of the 
object, as when we ſay, the people gape after no- 
thing but places of public entertainment, for the pla- 
ces of public entertainment are filled with the people. 
The fpnecdoche puts ſometimes a part for the whole, 
and ſometimes the whole for a part. The heterofis, 
the hyperbole or exaggeration, and the antonomatia, 
are ſpecies that belong to this genus. Laſlly, the 
irony makes uſe of words whole fignitication is direct- 
ly contrary to what it ſeems. 
VII. Figures are modes of expreſſion that repreſent 
a thought either more forcibly or agreeably than in 
the common method. They are of two kinds. The 
one are ſaid to be of diction, and imply either a defici- 
ency, a ſuperfluity, or a repetition of words of like 
import, and are almoſt always bad: and the others 
are called ſententious (ſententiæ) and are either probato- 
ry, amplificatory, or affettuous ; and may be confider- 
ed either as uſeful or agreeable. We will begin with 
the figures of diction, and endeavour, at leaſt, to 
make them intelligible by their names: and here we 
muſt familiarize ourſelves with certain technical terms 
that are unpleaſing enough. We muſt know, ior ex- 
ample, that an e/lip/ts ſignifies an omiſſion cf one or 
more words; an a/yndeton, the omiſſion of the copu- 
lative and; pleonaſms are ſuperfluous words; poly/yn- 
detan, a redundancy of the copulative and ; ſynonyma 
are words or phraſes of the ſame meaning; antana- 
claſis, a word repeated two or more times, but taken 
in a different ſenſe ; p/oct:, a word repeated in a diffe- 
rent ſenſe, but in the fame phraſe; anaphora, the 
lame word repeated at the beginning of ſeveral ſuc- 
ceilive phraſes or periods; eprphora, or epi/iropha, 
the ſame word repeated at the end; {ymploce, the re- 
petition 
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petition of a word at the beginning and the end of x 
phraſe ; epanalepſis, a repetition of the ſame phraſe 


at the beginning and end of a period; anadi; lofts, 


when a word that ends one period begins the next; 
epanodus, when two or more words are uſed alternate- 
ly in an inverted order; epi/zeuxis, the immediate 
repetition of two words; c/imax or gradation, when 
a word repeated connects a phraſe with that which 
follows; polyptoton, when the ſame word is repcated 
in different ſenſes, and with different terminations ; 
paronomaſia makes ule of ſeveral words that have the 
ſame termination; farecheſis, when words are uſed 
which have ſyllables that have the ſame ſound ; Vo- 
-exoteleutin, when the words that are placed at the 
end of each phraſe rhyme with each other; Homæœopto- 
tan, when phraſes end with words that are in the 
ſame caſe, or in the fame tenſe; and laſtly, fparegme- 
non, when words are connected whoſe etymology are 
the ſame, 

VIII. With regard to the ſententious figures, the 
PROBATORY are the prolep/rs, or anticipation, when 
we prevent objections by tefuting them; the /ub,ec- 
tion, when we refute ſeveral objections at the ſame 
time; Communication, when we may be ſaid to con- 
ſult our audience, and ſuppoſe that they are of our 
opinion; confeſ/ron, when we grant our adverſary all 
that he demands, without doing ourſelves any preju— 
dice; conceſſion, when we allow a part of what is 
demanded, reſerving the ſtrongeſt argument. The 
principal figures of the AMPLIFICATORY are Called 
the gnoma, or ſentence, when we make uſe of a ge- 
neral opinion, a common proverb; noema, when we 
apply this ſaying to any one; ria, when we cite 
a like ſentence with the name of its author; diffrivu- 


tion, when we divide a whole into parts, or a genus 


into its ſpecies : etiv/oyy, when we add to any propo- 
ſition the reaſon from whence it ariſes; color, when 
we make ule of a plauſible reaſon; Fypo'ypoſts, OT 
deſcription, when we paint an object in lively and 
natural colours; imago, or icon, when, by the ald ol 
the particles of fſinulituce, we make a ſhort compati- 

| | ion; 
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ſon ; paradigma, when we cite an example; compara- 
tio, or ſimilitude, when we make a comparif..n by a 
protaſis and apodojts ; collation, when we preſent two 
objects, in order to make the'r conformity or differ- 
ence appear more evident; diffimilitude, when we 
ſhew the diſigrecment between two objects; para- 
diaflole, when we diftinguiſh two objects that are 
commonly confounded ; antimetabole when we pro- 
qi ce a different ſenſe by the tranſpoſition of words; 
antitheton, when we join two con ra ieties ; oximeron, 
when we aſſert a fact, cr deny it wit judgment; 41 
greſion, when we quit the principal ſubject to reat 
on ſuch as are acceſſory and relative to it; tranſition, 
when we paſs from one ſubject to another; rejection, 
when we refer an object to another part; revocation, 
when, after a ſhoit digreſſion, we reſtore the thread 
of the diſcourſe ; epiphonema, when we end a diſ- 
courſe by an energetic ſentence ; auxeſis, when we 
exaggerate a ma ter too much; taping/ts, when we 
pretend to be unwilling to fay a thing, ard yet fay it 
at the fame time; incrementum, when we ſpeak by 


gradation; periphraſis, or circumlocution, when we | 


make uſe of many words to expreſs that which might 
have been ſaid in a few. Laſtly, the principal figures 
of the AFFECTVUOUS are exc/amation, when we ex- 
preſs ourſelves with great emphaſis on any ſubject; 
interrggation, when we propoſe any thing in the form 
of a queſtion; dubitatio, when we doubt, or ſeem to 
doubt of what is faid ; correction, when we revoke 
what we have faid, in order to put ſomething elſe in 
its place; reticentia, when we Interrupt the diſcourſe; 
ſermocinatio, when we make ſome perſon ſpeak ; pro- 
ſapopeia, when we make ſome other being than man 
ſpeak, as ſome inanimate object, &c. e, when 
we direct our diſcourſe to one that is not preſent ; 
/{&aniſm, when we excite to joy and gaiety; rarrhſis, 
when having ſomething difagreeable to ſay, we, ſoften 
it with ſomething agreeable ; ebJecratio, when we 
pray, intreat, implore, or conjure z admiratio, when 


we admire ; votum, when we with, or make a vow; 


execrat o, when we make impiccations farcaſm, 
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when we ridicule the dead, the dying, or-unfortunate; 


 diaſirm, when we ridicule any other ſubject, or treat 


any object with contewpt ; a/tei/m, when we ral! 


_ agreeably ; charienti/m, when we reply with polite- 


neſs and pleaſantry to any thing rude or ill- natured; 
mi meſis, when we repeat the words of another in a 
jeering tone. Thus much for tropes and figures. 

IX. It remains to ſpeak of the logical variation, 
Theſe are made by the teics or common place,; which 
are, 

1. The denomination (locus notationis) : 
2. The definition and deſcription : 
3. The genus and ſpecies : 
4. The whole and its parts: 
5. The cauſes, as tae efficient, final, material, and 
formal caule : 
6. The effects: 
7. The acceſſories and circumſtances : 
8. The comparables: 
9. The oppoſites : 
10. The examples and teſtimonies. | 

X. The denomination (notatio) conſiders the name 
of an object, that is, the etymology or derivation of 
the word, or from whence it derives its origin ; the 
homonymy, or equivocation, when a word has different 
ſignifications ; the /ynonymy, when the fame thing is 


expreſſed by different names ; the anagram, or the 


meaning formed by the tranſpoſing of the letters. 
The definition and deſcription expreſs the nature ard 
properties of any object, the firſt in a manner more 
confined, and the other more explicit. The genus 


_ expreſſes an extenſive idea that comprehends ſeveral 
ſpecies ; and the ſpecies expreſſes a more conũned 


idea, of ſomething that belongs to a genus. The 
whole implies an object that is entire, and capable of 
being divided ; and the part is a portion of that whole. 


The efficient cauſe is that from which ſomething is 
derived: it is either principal, that is, the true origin 


of an object; or inſtrumental, that is, the mean by 
which it is produced; or fhyfical, which is that from 


which the object immediately ariſes ; or moral, from 
hence 
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hence the object actidentally refulrs, or which cauſes 
it to take place. The final cauſe is the deſign, the 
end for which any thing is done. The material cauie 
is founded in the nature and eſſence of the thing itſelf. 
The formal cauſe is founded in the attributes, the eſ- 
ſential qualities and properties of the object. The 
effects are the neceſſary conſequences that reſult from 
the efficient cauſe. The acceſſories are thoſe things 
that belong to an object, either properly or accident- 
ally. The circumflances are the ſituations that ac- 
company an object, and are divided into hi/forical and 
moral, The coniparables are relations or reſem- 
blances, and are diſtinguiſhed into imilir, diſſimilar, 
and emblematic, The oppoſites are ſuch objects 
whoſe natures and properties are directly contrary to 
each other. The examples conſiſt in reciting ſimilar 
events, or in relations of parallel or equivalent mat- 
ters. The teſtimonies are nothing more than the at- 
:eſtations of a pen or a tongue that is worthy of be- 
lief: and theſe are what compoſe the topics or com- 
mon places, from whence the orator draws his argu- 


ments and forms his reaſonings. 


XI. We now come to the ſecond part of rhetoric, 
which conſiſts in the connexion of words and phraſes, 
or in feriods and here we have two principal objects 
to conſider, which are the adjeton or jundtion, and the 
zunduation (ſee ſet, 4.) By a period is meant a ſhort 
part of a diſcourſe, but the members of which taken 
together form a complete ſenſe. The period is either 
Jimple or compound); and it is neceflary to know the 
com ofition, the dilatation or manner of extending it, 
and the contraction, or manner in which it may be 
abbreviated. "The /imple period conſiſts but of one lo- 
ical propoſition; the ſubject and attributes of which 
may be amplified by all forts of adjections. Thete 
adjections are either verbal or real. We have already 
poke of the verbal adjection in ſect. 5. The real ad- 
jcctions are drawn from the topics or common places, 
ot which we have alſo treated in the ſect. 9g. Ihe 
compound period is, when we add (t.) other predi— 
Cates to a ſubject, or (2.) contrary predicates, or 
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Elſe (3.) other ſubjects to the predicate, or (4.) con- 
trary ſubjects; or ſtil] otherwiſe (5.) to the entire 
propoſition the etiology or account of the cauſes ; or 
(6.) convenient amplifications. Im the four firſt cafes, 
a period, fo compoſed, is called either conceive, or 


adryer ſative, or conc/uſive. In the fifth caſe, a pe- 


710d, ſo compoſed by the adjection of etiologies, is 
called either conditional, or conjecutive, or U 27 or 
explanative, In the ſixth and laſt cafe, a period, 
compoſed by the adjection of amplifications, is ex- 
preſſed by the ſingle word comparative, and contains 
a propoſition, to which is added a compariſon, with 


the explanation of the object to which it is com- 


pared, the alluſion, the example, the teſtimony, &c. 
the whole connected with the words as, /o, that, fut 
as, &c. l 

XII. Punqtuution teaches, 1. The uſual diſtinctions 
in the periods of a written diſcourſe : 2. The manner 
of employing theſe diſtinctions. The marks of which 


The point : 

The comma : 
'The colan : 

The ſemi- colon: 
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To which may be added, | 
8. The two points which are placed over an i, to 
ſhew that it is to be pronounced ſeparately, 

and not as a diphthong. 
Rhetcric here preciſely diſtinguiſhes the caſes in 
which each of theſe ſigns are to be uſed, in order to 
mark the gradual diviſions in a diſcourſe. It ſhews, 
alſo, in what inſtances it is convenient to make uſe 
of capital letters. The uſe of theſe is not the ſame 
in all languages. The Germans, for example, place 
a capital letter at the beginning of every noun ſuh- 
flantive. The method of totally excluding capital, 
even at the beginning of proper names, or a period, 
is very injudicious, as it tends greatly to confound the 
periods, 
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periods, and does not in the leaſt aid the local me— 
mory z whereas the capital letters ſerve to diſcern the 
paſſages with facility. It moreover fatigues the fight, 
and makes the printed page appear like a mere chaos, 
without order and without taſte. 

XIII. The dilatation or extenſion of periods (tee 
ſect. 2.) ſhews the method of making teveral periods 
out of one. This extenſion is made by adding to the 
ſubject, to the predicate, and to an entire propofi- 
tion, new propoſitions and periods, and which may be 
done as well with regard to ſimple as compound pe- 
riods, either by citing the form of judgment (formu- 
lam judicantem) as a particular period ; or by draw- 
ing from the adjections to the ſubjects and attributes, 
new propoſitions, and reducing them into as many 
periods. The contraction of periods, on the con- 
trary, is employed in reducing many periods to one or 
a few: and this is perſormed by a judicious teciſion 
of a ſuperfluous number of adjections, as well ſub- 
jects as predicates z or by ſelecting the principal pro- 
poſitions of each period, in order to reduce them to a 
ſmall number or a fingle propoſition. And thus rhe- - 
toric furniſhes particular rules by which a diſcourſe too 
dilated may be contracted, that a conciſion and energy 
may be obtained, and a diſguſtful prolixity avoided. 

XIV. We are now come to the third part of rhe- 
toric, which conſiſts in the connexion of periods, or 
in propoſitions. and eratorial ſyllogiſms. (lee ſect. 4) 
An oratorial or rhetorical ſyllogilm is, in fact, nothing 
more than a juſt form of argument, compoſed of a 
number of periods, connected with each other. The 
ſyllogiſim itſelf, and its principles, are drawn from lo- 
gic ; but the manner of making it appear clear and 
agreeable, in ſhort, its arrangement, is the object of 
rhetoric. A ſyllogiſm is compoſed of a protaſis and 
etiology, followed by a juſt conſequence, and com- 


monly in three propoſitions : as for example, 


Protaſis. We ſpouid not laugh inceſſantly. 
Etiology. For immoderate laughter is a mark of folly, 
Syllogiſm major. Inmoderate laughter is a mark of 
folly. 
E z Syllogiſin 
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Syllogiſm minor. We ſhould avoid that which is a 
rica kh of folly. 
Conciuſion. 7herefore we ſhould not laugh immude- 
rately on every occaſion. 

Now as every ſyllogitm conſiſts of three propoſitions, 
and as we know by the nature of numbers, that three 
units may have fix different conibinations, it follows 
that we may diſpoſe the three propefitions of a ſyllo- 
giſin into fix different poſit ions, by placing them in the 
tollowing manner : 


1. The major, the minor, the concluſion : 
2. The major, the concluſion, the minor: 
3. The minor, the concluſion, the major : 
4. The minor, the major, the concluſion : 
5. The concluſion, the major, the minor : 
6. The concluſion, the minor, the major. 


It is neceſſary to obſerve here, that, in an oratorial 
ſyllogiſm, each propoſition fhould form a period at- 
tended with all its attributes or adjections, and that 
due regard ſhould be had to the relations that the pro- 
poſitions have to each other, whether the one be an- 
tecedent and the other con'equent, or if the one be 
the protaſis and the other the reaſon, &c. It is caſy, 
in theſe caſes, to join them by the particles of con- 
nexion ; but great care ſhould be taken, that art 
do not predominate over nature ; for nothing is more 
diſguſtful than an affected ſtyle, or where we diſcover 
inceſſantly the traces of art. 

XV. A chria (which is a Greek word that has been 
adopted by ri:etoricians) is a theſis ſuſtained by reaſon: 
and amplifications, The rhetors divide chrias into 
two claſſes. in the firſt they range thofe that are 
called a;htonian and practical: in the ſecond, thoſe 
they name regular (ordinats), and thoſe that are 
called inwerſe. The aphtonian chria contains ten 
members, which are, 1. The eulogy of the author: 
2. The paraphraſis or explication : 3. The caule or 
reaſon: 4. The contrary : 5. The ſimilitude: 6. The. 
compariſon . 7. The example: 8. The teftimony «ct 


the ancients : 9. A ſhort epilogue : 10. The conclufion. 


This chria is either verbal, when we reaſon on the 
words 


my, 


* 0 
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words of an author, and relate them by following the 
train of the ten parts above- mentioned; or active, 
when we cite or examine the actions, the behaviour or 
countenance of any one, by theſe ten parts; or xt, 
when we report and examine the words and actions 
of any one by theſe ſame rules As this chria is pe- 
dantic, and a mere flave to rules, we ought to make 
uſe of it but very rarely. The practical chria is of 
far greater uſe ; it requires only the protaſis and etio- 


lygy, and, to extend the diicourſe, the amplification 


and concluſion. In the nrotafis, we may employ, ei- 


ther our own thoughts, or thoſe of another; in the- 


ctiology, we may draw our argunients from that 
which is becoming and that which 13 indecent, from 
the uſeful or pernicious, the agreeable or inconve- 
nient, from the eaſy or difficult, from thoſe things 
which are neceſſary or ſuch as are to be avoided, &c, 


It is here that rhetoric gives particular rules for am- 


plification, and the objects ſrom whence idzas may be 
drawn. The concluſion has two objects: it either 
recapitulates the theſis on which we have treated, and 


ſometimes the arguments alſo; or, it draws conſe- 


quences, general and particular, from the whole dif- 
courſe that has been pronounced. 

XVI. By a regular chria (chria ordinata) we un- 
derſtand that which follows the regular order in the 
uſe of the protaſis, etiology, amplification, and con- 


cluſion, each in its natural rank: and by an inverted - 


chria (chria inverſa) that where the order is ſome- 
what reverſed, and where we paſs ſometimes from 
the occaſion, and ſometimes from the amplification, to 
the theſis. It is of two different kinds, according to 


the tranſitions that are made uſe of, and which are 


called chria per antecedens & conſequens, or chria per 
thein & hypothefin. By means of this laſt fort of 
chria, rhetoric teaches what is the theſis and hypo- 
theſis, and from whence they are derived ; what is 
the method of diſpoſing the chrias, their natural divi- 
fion ; what it is that forms the protaſis ; what is 
meant by diſpoſition and artificial diviſion of chrias; 
the uſe of etiology and amplification, that of argu- 

4 ments, 
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ments, and what arguments may be uſed in proving of 
theſes ; what are the objects of compariſon that are 
made uſe of, and their different kinds, or degrees of 
reſemblance ; what are the diflimilar objects and their 
kinds; what is meant by an eaſy, moderate, and dif— 
ticult application; the different forts of allegories, and 
what is to be underſtood by a fiee and conſtrained al- 
legory, of the firſt or ſecond, the ſimple or compoſite 
order; what is the method of diſpoſing, dividing, and 
ampli'\ ing of theſes and hypotheſes ; and all thefe ob- 
jeas it clucidates, moreover, by pertinent examples, 
in order to give its diſciples mote clear and more com- 
prehenfive ideas of theſe matters. 

X\VTI. We are now to treat of the fourth and laſt 
part of rhetoric, which conſiſts in the connexion of 
Ciiiias, or in the forming of a complete diſcourſe. (fee 
ſect. 4.) Ir will be teadily conceived, that, as all the 
parts of a diſcourte are here united, rhetoric muſt fur- 
nith rules for connecting them with regularity and em- 
bellihment. Anciently rhetoricians divided diſcourſes 
into three forts, which they called, 1. Ordinary elo- 
cuticn, that is, ſuch as is uſed in common converſa— 
tion: 2. 'The ordinary elocu:ion in writing, from 
whence comes the epiftolary ſtyle, the form and diſ— 
poſition of letters on all foris of ſubjects: and, 3. The 
elocution of complimen's for all occaſions, as well 
vothal as written. All thcſe matters are directed by 
particular rules in the old ſyſtems of rhetoric, where 
thoſe, who are curious to ſee them, may cafily find 
them. But as it has been found, that theſe rules, 
ſome ſmall matters excepted, are already compriſed 
in the other parts of rhetoric, and that far from being 
of any great utility, they, on the contrary, only ſerve 
greatly to fatigue the memories of young ſtudents ; 
and laſtly, that they accuſtomed them to the uſe of 
an elocution that was pedantic, frothy, and affected; 
theſe rules have been ſuppreſſed, and the writers on 
rhetoric now content themſelves with laying down the 
following precepts : = 

XVIII. The ordinary language of life, or common 


elocution, among men of cducation, ſhould be na- 


tural, 


RHETORTC. log 
tural, clear, noble, and graceful. No expreſſions ſhould 
be uſed but what are jult, intelligible, and decent, 
ſuch as are neither improper, perplexed, low, rude, 
or immodeſt. All forts of execrations, or impious in- 
vocations, ſhould be totally baniſhed, as being only 
practiſed by the vileſt of mankind. "The adage, the 
ſimile, and other uncommon ornaments of ſpeech, 
ſhould never be uſed but with taſte, and with great 
moderation. Every kind of circumlocution, every 
ambiguous word and phraſe, and all pompous expreſ- 
ſions, ſhould be moſt carefully avoided. We ſhould 
accuſtom ourſelves to ſpeak with perſpicuity, conci- 
ſion, and regularity, but at the fame time ſhould con- 
ſtantly remember, that this regularity ought not to be 
too rigorouſly obſerved, nor too apparent in our diſ- 
courſe, but that here,” as every where elſe, the 
higheſt perfection of art conſiſts in an elegant irre- 


gula 
NIN. The epiſtolary ſtyle ſhould follow the rules 


of ordinary converſation. We thould write as we 


ſpeak. The molt perfect models of letters, from 


thoſe of Cicero, to thoſe of Madam de Sevigne, are 


ſuch as are wrote in the moſt natural ſtyle. The imi- 
tation of the beſt models, and reflection, will much 
ſooner make a good letter-writer, than the ſtudy of 
all the rules. However, as our thoughts are not ſo 
ſoon traced on paper as they are expreſſed by ſpeech, 

and as every one who writes is ſuppoſed to have had 
time to reflect, and as it is not poſſible, moreover, in 
an epiſtolary correſpondence to elucidate imperfect or 
obſcure expreſſions by repetitions or illuſtrations, and 
as in peneral, according to the old Latin proverb, 

verba wolant ſed ſcripta manent, it is but natural that 
we ſhould be careful to expreſs ourſelves with fome- 
what more order, more clearneſs, purity, and even 
grace and elegance, in a letter, than in common con- 


verſation. There are alſo certain decorums that are 


eſtabliſhed in the epiſtolary commerce: and rhetoric 
preſcribes rules for that purpoſe, as well with regard 
to the eſſential form of a letter, and the diſtribution 
of the matter it contains, as to ceremonies, &c. It 

E 5 teaches, 
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teaches, alſo, to diſtinguiſh between letters of mere 
complaiſance, thoſe of triendihip, buſineſs, commerce, 
ſolicitation, condolence, &c. and it ſhews what fort 
of ſtyle is to be obſerved on all theſe different oc- 
caſions. | 

XX. Laſtly, The buſineſs of compliments (taking 
the word in the ſtrict ſenſe) has been aboliſhed, or at 
leaſt the ridiculous uſe of them greatly diminithed 
among the polite world. The man, whoYhould now 
offer a compliment laboured after all the rules of rhe- 
toric, would only excite laughter, and deſervedly paſs 
for a coxcomb. Nothing is more diſagreeable to a 
company than a compliment of this kind, and moſt 
of all to the perſon to whom it is made. Now, fince 
it has been diſcovered that true politeneſs conſiſts in 
giving to every one the greateſt ſatisfaction in our 
power, it naturally follows, that we muſt neceſſarily 
proſcribe the uſe of emp/y, and above all, long com- 
pliments. All the ſchools of polite education, as well 
as the theatres, have ſhewn the ridicule of ſuch prac- 
tice; and if we are now conſtrained by ſome circum- 
ttance in life to make a real compliment, we ſhould 
do it in expreſſions that are a and that include 
a ſentiment which is lively, ſtrong, clear, compre- 
henfive, and agreeable ; and ſhould take great care 
not to make ourſelves ridiculous by a rigid obſervance 
of the rulcs. 
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J. E are come out of a deep mine, where by 
a glimmering light we could diſcern dull 
objects only, the machines and tools of the labourers: 
but we have brought with us on the earth pure gold, 
which we will examine by the light of the ſun, and 
ten depoſit in the workihop of the god of genius. 


You, 
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You, his children, you, the ſons of Apollo, and the 
diſciples of the Muſes, come and make a noble uſe 
of this ore! Form it into vaſes, ſtatues, ornaments, 
into the precious works of genius. But firſt learn the 

recepts of your ſublime art. You now know whiat 
it is to form a regular diſcourſe ; grammar and rhe- 
toric have taught it you. Learn what yet remains to 
know, the method of putting an elegant and correct 
elocution ſucceſsfully in — ; learn to be truly 
eloquent. 

II. Eloquence, then, is an art that we muſt make 
uſe of whenever we are called to ſpeak in public ; 
or whenever we write on any ſuhject where elocution 
is neceſſaty, and which is equally ſpeaking in public. 
Eloquence is either political or ſacred. "This diſtino- 
tion is quite neceſſary, not only on account of the 
different objects by which it is employed, but alſo 
with regard to the rules that are to be followed in the 
theory and practice, which are not generally the ſame. 
For which reaſon we ſhall here divide it into two 
chapters; in the fiſt of which we ſhall treat of gene- 


ral or political eloquence, and in the other, on that of 


the pulpit, or ſacred eloquence, which is likewiſe 
called homily. 

III. Political eloquence is of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the ſubjects on which it is exerciſed, We 
ſhall therefore have occaſion here to treat on, 

1. Eloquence in general, and its precepts : 

2. The eloquence of the bar, or pleading : 

3. The academic eloquence, or that which is em- 
ployed in public diſcourſes in ſchools, colleges, 
univerſities, academies, &c. 

4. Political eloquence, or that which is uſed in ha- 
ranguing the people, as in the ſenate, the 
council, &c. 


5. The eloquence of ambaſſadors, or that which | 


public miniſters make uſe of in their addreſſes 

or congratulations, or in the difcourſes they 

pronounce at their public audiences of Princes, 
or their miniſters, &c. 


6. The 
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6. The eloquence that ſhould be obſerved by ſove- 


reigns in their public ads: 

7. The various kinds of eloquence that ſhould be 

uſed in treatiſes on different ſubjects. 

IV. With regard to eloquence in general, we ſhall 
obſerve in the firſt place, that as there are three prin- 
cipal branches of oratory, which are to irn, to 
pleaſe, and to affed, ſo there are three correſponding 
ſpecies of eloquence, and which are uſually called 
the /mple, the ſublime, and the temperate eloquence : 
and ſecondly, that every public diſcourſe, which is 
formed according to the rules, has, or ought to have, 
ſix different parts or members, which are, 1. The ex- 
ordium, 2. the narration, 3. the propoſition, 4 the 


confirmation, 5. the refutation, and, 6. the co; long 
or- tlie 


For the due treatment of all theſe parts, and 

conſtructing of a maſterly diſcourſe, there are fous 
principal objects which the orator ſhould conſtantly 
keep in view, and which are, 1. the znventzon, 2. the 
diſpoſition, 3. the elocution, and, 4. the peroration. We 


will endeayour to explain all theſe matters as briefly 


as poſſible. | 

V. Although we have remarked in more than one 
place, that invention is not ſubject to the rules of any 
art whatever, that it is the effect of a lively imagina- 
tion, the produce of a happy genius, yet this genius 
may be ſtrengthened and guided by certain rules, not 
only with a view to point out thoſe objects on which 
its powers may be exerciſed, and to ſhew the ſources 


from whence it may draw its thoughts and its images, 


but alſo to enable it to diſcern thoſe rocks againſt 
which it would be in danger of running without thele 
guides. We ſhall therefore ſay, that invention is to 
he exerciſed, 1. on the theme or ſubjc& of the diſ- 
conrſe itſelf, 2. on the propoſitions, 3. on the diſpo- 
ſition or arrangement, 4. on the arguments, and, 5. 
on the exordium and acceſſory parts of the diſcourſe. 
All theſe objects muſt engage the imagination of the 
Crator, 

VI. The theme is, 1. with regard to its nature, 
either ſimple or compound, limited or gr 

| either 
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either free or reſtrained; 2. with regard to its matter, 
either ſcholaſtic, political, eccleſiaſtic, or mixed; 3. 
with regard to its ſpecies, either demonſtrative, deli- 
berative, judiciary, or didactic; 4. with regard to its 
property, either conjectural, definitive, or of quantity 
or quality. The art of eloquence, here, explains 
theſe denominations, and furniſhes examples. When, 
therefore, the orator 1s called on to diſplay his art 
and his talents in- public, he ought to begin by care- 
fully confidering what is the motive, or what is the 
occaſion on which he is engaged to harangue. He 
ought next to conſider whether it be the ſimple, tem- 
perate, or ſublime ſpecies of oratory, that will beſt 
azree with the nature of his ſubject and the quality 
of his audience: and after having examined, without 
prejudice, his talents and endowments, and having 

determined on one of the, three ſpecies of eloquence, 
he will examine the ſubject of his diſcourſe by all the 
topics that we have indicated in the gth ſection of the 
laft chapter, and he will certainly not want invention 
ſufficient to produce a theme: on the contrary, he, 


who has the leaſt power of invention, will find the | 


themes flow in upon him abundantly, and his only 
concern will be how to make a happy choice ; in do- 
ing of which he will endeavour to make uſe of that 
theme, which is the mott uncommon and ſingular, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, that which is new, and moſt 
analogous to his ſubject. | 

VII. The propoſition is yet more eaſily formed; 
for frequently it is contained in the theme itſelf, and, 
to uſe the expreſſion, proceeds from the brain at the 
ſame time, and often differs from it by ſuch a varia- 
tion, that it preſents itſelf to the mind almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant. The orator ſometimes diſtinguiſhes it 
part'cularly, and ſometimes he connects it with the 
diviſion or partition of the diſcourſe. It is ſometimes 
expreſſed in natural terms, and at others, in allegori- 
cal or figurative expreſſions, eſpecially when that al- 
legory has been prepared by the exordium. It is 
ſometimes, moreover, preceded by panegyric on the 
ſubject; and, laſtly, it ought to be conciſe and clear, 
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in order to engage the attention and aſſiſt the memory 
of the auditors. 

VIII. With regard to the diviſion or partition, it is 
only neceſſary to examine the nature and quality of 
the theme, to find the natural diviſion of which it is 
ſuſceptible. It is ſometimes drawn from the efficient 
cauſe, or from the form, matter, effects, acceſſories, 
circumſtances, the end, the integrity, utility, and 
pleaſure, from the eaſe or neceſſity, or from their op- 
poſites ; or from hiſtoric themes, or from the events 
which have preceded, acco.npany, or follow the mat- 
ter, or elſe from the polemic themes, from the affirma- 
tive or negative opinion, or from the orator's private 
opinion, &c. We muſt remark here, that the divi- 
ſions ſhould not be too numerous; two, three, or at 
moſt four, are ſufficient: a great number of parts is, 
abſurd. Laſtly, the lines of the diviſions ſhould be 
conſpicuous, and that the matter of one ſhould not 


| 
{ 
run into that of another. 
IX. The arguments are drawn from the nature of ' 
the ſubjeQ that is treated on, from the principles of t 
the dottiine to which it belongs, or from experience. \ 
They are drawn, either directly or indirectly, from 
all the general topics of which the ſubject is fabepth U 
ble; and they are applied, 1. either to the ſubject it- 1 
ſelf, or, 2. to the audience, or, 3. the orator. In c 
the firſt caſe, they are called perſuafrve ; in the ſecond, 0 
affecting, becauſe they are made uſe of to move the 0 
paſſions; and, in the third, conciliating, ſeeing they t 
tend to procure the orator the favour or indulgence of c: 
his auditory. * 
X. The invention of the exordium is likewiſe very 61 
ſimple. It is formed merely by adding to the propo- el 
ſition an etiology, which affords a ſubject or elſe an 1 «© 
amplification : and in theſe two parts we find the di 
matter of a double exordium ; the one of which 1s th 
called by antecedents and conſequents, and the other os 
by thefis and bypotheſis, We mult alſo remark here, pr 
that the exordium ſhould not be too long, or florid, T7 
and ſtill leſs ſhould it be mean and yulgar. The ora- ha 


tor ſhould net tire his auditors at the beginning with 
8 prolixity, 
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prolixity, nor ſhould he ſoar aloft on the wings of his 
eloquence and loſe himſelf in the clouds, or tear up 
the earth with the impetuoſity of his paſſion. 

XI. Of all the parts of a diſcourſe, that where the 
invention is moſt particularly concerned js in the 
thoughts. For the invention is extended not only to 
the plan and diſpoſition of the diſcourſe, but to the 
entire execution alſo : as every rational diſcourſe muſt 
conſiſt not of a mere arrangement of phraſes, but of a 
regular chain of thoughts expreſſed in proper terms, 
The thoughts form, therefore, the eſſential part of 
eloquence, the words and phraſes being nothing more 
than the dreſs or ornament: and the faculty of pro- 
ducing theſe thoughts is that which 1s called invention. 
This appears, therefore, to be the proper place to 
treat on thoughts, and not under the article of elocu- 
tion, whoſe proper object is the choice of words, and 
their number and connexion. Thoughts, therefore, 
form the foundation and the body of a diſcourſe, This 
word is leſs vague and more determinate than the Latin 


term ſententia, which conveys an obſcure and equi- 


vocal idea. 

XII. The thoughts, therefore, are the productions 
that reſult from the operations of the imagination and 
reflection; or the expreſſion of ideas that the mind 
conceives, either by intuition or by the examination 
of every object that it perceives. The general pre- 
cept that the art of eloquence here Jays down is, 
that, in the management of a diſcourſe, the principal 
care ſhould be to produce thoughts that are pleafing 


and ſolid, although deſtitute of every ornament what- 


ever, ſeeing that truth of itſelf, in what manner ſo- 
ever it appears, is at all times worthy of eſteem, and, 
on the contrary, the moſt brilliant expreſſions, when 
deſtitute of ſolid thoughts, form but an idle jargon, 
that is abſurd and contemptible : in ſhort, that the 
orator ſhould have ſome regard to the words, but his 
principal attention ſhould be to the thoughts. The 
lecond rule is, that the thoughts ſhould be ſimple, 
natural, clear, unaffected, and not laboured or forced, 
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in order to make a parade of the underſtanding, but 
they ſhould conſtantly ariſe from the ſubject itſelf, on 
which we treat, and ſhould even appear inſeparable 
from it, and ſo natural to it, that each one would 
— that that he ſhould have thought and ex- 
preſſed himſelf on that ſubject exactly in the ſame 
manner. 

XIII. Truth is the primary quality and the founda- 
tion of thoughts: theſe are the images of things, as 
words are the images of them: now, images cannot 
be true without having a ſtrict reſemblance to what they 
repreſent. Therefore a thought is either true or falſe, 
according as it makes a juſt or unjuſt repreſentation of 
things; and it is more or leſs juſt, according as it correſ- 
ponds more or leſs with the object it is to repreſent ; as 
the habit does to the body. When it ſhines by a ſeem- 
ing reſemblance only, it is mere tinſel. It is not ſuffi- 
cient, however, that a thought be ſtrictly true; for 
by a mere regard to veracity it may become trivial. 
It ſhon!d moreover be new or uncommon, and contain 
ſomething that may affect or ſurpriſe. Truth never 


appears to ſo much advantage in a diſcourſe, as when 


accompanied by elevated thoughts, ſuch as fill the 
mind with grand ideas. It is by the ſublimity of 
conception that the human mind 1s tranſported ; but 
we ſhou!d not always endeayour to tranſport. This 
elevation, this ſublime, ſhould be agreeable to the 
nature of the ſubject; and even the degree of ele- 
vation ſhould correſpond to the matter on which we 
treat. 

XIV. Beſide thoſe thoughts which are true, un- 
common, and elevated, there are others that are noble 
and agreeable, pleaſing, tender and graceful, and which 
are often equally delightful with the ſublime in a diſ- 
courſe. Sometimes the whole excellence of a thought 
conſiſts in its nazwvety : and this naivety conſiſts in a 


manner that is ingenuous and unaffected, but at the 


ſame time ſprightly and ſenſible. There is a third ſpe- 
cies of thoughts which derive all their merit from 4e 
licacy : theſe form the moſt refined productions, the 

ck flower 
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flower of the human mind; but they are to be uſed 
with moderation, for nothing 1s more apt to cloy than 
the abuſe or the continua] uſe of delicate expreſ- 
ſions. Beſides theſe ingenious thoughts, tue children 
of imagination, there are others that ariſe from ſenti- 
ment, and where the affections appear to be more 
concerned than the underſianding. Laſtly, there is a 
ſpecies of thoughts that ate called br://iant, whoſe 
whole merit conſiſts in a mode of exprefiion that is 
ſhort, lively, and ſententious; that pieate by a pointed 
wit; Or that ſtrike by a bold novelty, or. an ingenious 
and uncommoa turn: theſe brilliant thoughts form 
what may be literally called the eſſence and excellence 
of wit; and it is by theſe that common thoughts are 
made to paſs for more than they are really worth: a 
merit trifling enough ; an ait unknown to the writers 
of the golden age, and wiiich was introduced by Se- 
neca in the decline of eloquence, revived and too fre- 
quently uſed, in our day, by all writers of mean abi- 
lities, even among thoſe nations who eſteem them- 
ſelves as the moſt ſenſible in Europe: but they are 


examples that ſhould be ſhunned like the plague, by 


every one who would acquire a ſound eloquence, or 
not debaſe that which nature has given him. 
XV. We are now come to the orator's ſecond ob- 


ject, which is the diſpoſition of his diſcourſe. Every 


oration has four parts, which are, 1. The exordium : 


2. The propoſition: 3. The body of the diſcourſe, 


and the manner of treating the ſubject (radtatio): 
and, 4. The concluſion. In the exordium, an entire 


chria, which relates to the ſubject, is propoſed ; or 


a ſhort hiſtorical narration is given of faQs relative to 
the matter that is going to be diſcuſſed. In the pro- 
poition, we may elucidate ſuch terms as are either 
Ob'cure or equivocal, and that cannot be omitted, and 
finith it by a ſhort captation of favour. In the body 
of the oration, the ſeveral parts of it are treated ſuc- 
ceſſively, in their natural order, as ſo many particular 
chrias; ſtiil giving the moſt attention to that which 
is the moſt important. Laſtly, in the conclu Son, we 
may br:efly repeat the propoſition ; and, if we thiok 
proper, 
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proper, the divifions and principal arguments. From 
the matter that has been treated, may be deduced con- 
ſequences that ate uſeful or doQtinal, moral or con- 
lolatory : or we may conclude our diſcoui ſe by offer- 
ing up vows for the welfare of our auditory. 

XVI. Elzcution is the orator's third capital object; 
and properly relates to the ffy/e, We have ſhewn in 
the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th ſections, from whence 
we are to derive our thoughts or ideas: ſtyle is the 
method of repreſenting thole ideas. Cicero fays, rem 
wverba ſequuntur ; and it is a very common opinion, 
that finiſhed expreſſions naturally atiſe from clear ideas, 
as Minerva iſſued completely armed from the brain of 
Jupiter: a poetic image, ſententious expreſſion ; but 
too frequently falſe, or, at leait, by no means a general 
truth. He who reads with attention, will very fre- 
quently find the contrary. What ſolid, what excel- 
lent thoughts do we not often meet with, that are 
either weakly or difagreeably expreſſed, in authors of 
ea ability and ſcience, but to whom the Muſcs 

ave refuſed the gift of elocution ! How many writers 
are there alſo, who to render their works more gene- 
rally uſeful, and that they may not be confined to one 
ration only, are induced to write in a language that 
js not natural to them, and of which they are by no 
means able maſters? How many orators do we heat 
ſpeak, for example, in Latin, a language which is not 
in the leaſt natural to them; and which does not even 
furniſh terms for all thoſe objects that have been 
invented fince the extinction of the Roman people, as 
well ſuch as relate to dreſs and nutriment, as to the 


conveniencies and pleaſures of life, and to a thouſand 


ideas that ariſe from theſe objects! Even I, who 
was born on the banks of the Elbe, and now dwoall 
in the rural and peaceful borders of the Pleiſſe, do 
not I at every inſtant prove the truth that is here al- 
ſerted? Induced by a deſire to be read by the polre 
world, and perhaps by foreigners, I have borrowed a 
French pen to trace my ideas on paper. The God 
of genus ſometimes ſends me rational thoughts, but 
the capricious Graces, who ſeem by a predilection to 


have 
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have fixed their abode on the French Parnaſſus, refuſe 
me the power of expreſſing them. Indulgent reader, 
vouchiate to pardon the wretched attire in which I am 
forced to preſent them to you ! It is frequently mean 
and unfaſhionable ; he, however, who is in love with 
truth, will be glad to meet with her, though ſhe be 
half naked, or clothed in tatters. 

XVII. But as, in general, it is according to the 
order of nature that external beauty and grace tend 
to make that eſteemed ard loved which is of itſelf 
good and true, the orator ſhould apply with the ut- 
moſt ſolicitude to the art of elocution; and in doing 
this there are four principal objects that he will keep 
in view, and which arc, 1. the words, 2. the phraſes, 
3. the numbers, and the harmony that thence ariſe, 
and, 4. the connexion. The words ſhould be cu/fomary, 
that is, generally received in the language in which 
we ſpeak or write ; intelligible, that is, clear and 
commonly uſed in the ſenſe in which we employ them; 
and well adapted to the matter and place where they 
are applied. The phraſes ſhould have the ſame 
properties, and ſhould be moreover polite, elegant, 
and agreeable. They ſhould not be always ſtudiouſſy 
fought after. By practice they will be frequently 
brought to flow in abundance from the end of the 
pen. Neither ſhould we be over difficult in our 
choice of them. Too much fcrupuloſty in this re- 
ſpect, ſays Quintilian, ends in a fruitleſs labour; an 
injudicious delicacy, which only tends to extinguiſh 
the fire of imagination. A judicious choice of epi- 
thets contributes alſo greatly to the elegance and to 
the ſtrength of a diſcourſe: they ſhould not, how- 
ever, be too frequently uſed; for, as the fame author 
obſerves, it is with epithets in a difcourſe, as with 
valets in an army, who would only ſerve to overload 
It, if one was to be aſſigned to every foldier ; as then 
the number would be doubled withcut doubling the 
force of the army. 
XVIII. With regard to numbers and harmony, we 


may remark, that the arrangement of the words con- 


tributes greatly to the beauty ard the ſtrength of a 
PTR diſcourſe; 
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diſcourſe; that there is a natural taſte in mankind which 
makes them ſenſible of numbers and cadence, and that 
it is ſcaice poſſible an exprefſion ſhould reach the 
heart which begins with ſhucking the ear. The num- 
bers ariſe from the ſyllables that are ſhort or acute, 
and accented or grave; from the harth or gentle ſound 
of a word that is in itfelf rovgh or tender : but how 
harſh or rough ſoever a word may be, it may, by a 
happy tranſpofition, be rencered foft and ſonorous; 
and of this we may be convinced by ſelecting ſome 
paragraph where the nunibo1s and the periods are re 
markably harmonious, and tranſpoſing the words and 
ſentences. the fame thoughts, and even the fame ex- 
preſſions will remain, but the grace and harmony will 
totally vaniſh. Every ear, however, is not formed to 
Ciltingu:ſh this harmony with ſufficient delicacy ; and to 
acquire a refined and juſt taſte, it is neceilary repeat- 
edly to read with ſtiit attention the works of the 
moſt able orators. On the other hand, we thould be 
careful that we do not, by too much attention to the 
harmony of words and ſentences, form regular yerſes, 
which is one of the greateſt errors in compoſition. 
The late M. Patru wagered with a friend, that he did 
not find a ſingle verſe in all his proſe writings : his 
friend took down the book of his admirable plead- 
ings, opened it, and read the following title to one of 
his orations, 
Septieme plaidoyer pour un jeune Allemand. 
The ſeventh pleading for a young German. 

M.Patru laughed, paid the bet, and was convinced, that 
an author muſt be extremely on his guard never to com- 
mit an inadvertency of the fame kind. 


XIX. Laſtly, with regard to connexion, it is ſuffi- 


cient to obſerve, that the matters on which we treat, 
the propoſitions that we advance, and the periods that 
we compoſe, ſhould not only have a natural connexion 
among themſelves, and be ſo diſpoſed, that the 
ſucceeding part may be the immediate conſequence 
of that which precedes ; but we ſhould alſo know 


how to join the propoſitions and periods with pore 
an 
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and propriety, by the means of particles that are juſt 
and agreeable. 

XX. As to what concerns the different ſorts of ſtyle, 
the rhetors have here made many pedantic and triflin 
diviſions. They diſtinguiſh between a ſtyle that is 
homiletical, juridical, medicinal, philoſophic, hiſtoric, 
oratorical, epiſtolary, comic, poetic, and I know not 
how many others, They obſerve and explain the 
difference between ſtyles that are humble, moderate, 
ſublime, ſimple, ſubtile (argutus), decent, polite, 
ſatiric, familiar, ceremonious, joyous, ſerious, nar- 
rative, relative, prolix, and conciſe. When we have 
ſaid that each art and ſcience has its jargon, that 
there are certain technical terms which are effearial to 
it, and which ſhould be uſed with propriety and mo- 
deration, and that we ſhould conſtantly adapt the ex- 
preſſions and the ſiyle to the matter on which we 
treat, we think we have ſaid in a few words all that 
can be ſaid on the ſubject, and that common ſenſe is 
ſuthcient to dictate the reſt. 

XXI. The peroration 1s the orator's fourth and laſt 


object. It is the manner of ſpeaking the oration or 
diſcourſe that he has compoſed : and conſiſts of three 


articles, 1. memory, 2. pronunciation, and, 3. ation, 
In order to aſſiſt his memory, the orator ſhould make 
a regular diſpoſition i in his diſcourſe, and mark the ſe- 
vera parts in the maigin ; he ſhould wiite his oration 
diſtinctly and regularly, and underline the principal 
connexions; and ladly, he will do well to accuſtom 
bimſelf to ſpeak ſometimes exten pore, that he may 
be able to proceed in caſe of necciity. With reſpect 
to pronunciation, he ſhould take care thai it be diſtinct, 
and ſhould endeavour to acquire a tone of voice that 
13 ſonorous and graceful; he ſhould mcdulate his 
voice; know how to 1ite or fall, ſtrengthen or weaken 
it, as the ſubje& may require, and accompany each 
word with rhat inffexion which is peculiar to it. 
Laſtly, with regard to action, be ſhould keep his body 
ere, the head raiſed, the limbs in a decent and eaſy 
attirude, and his countenance ihonld expreſs what his 
words import, the hands ſhould ſometimes concur 50 
the 
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the expreſſion, and ſoinetimes remain unmoved. In a 
word, the orator ſhould be equally careful not to re- 
ſemble a mimical harlequin, or a ſpeaking ftatue, an 
immovable oracle. We ſhall treat more largely on 
theſe three points in the chapter on declamation. 
XXII. Thus we think we have given a general 


| ſketch of the art of oratory, or of the precepts of 


eloquence. No one is more fully convinced, than we 
are, of that inconteſtable truth, that the ſtudy of the 
great models, and particularly of the ancients, is one 
of the moſt efficacious means of forming a great ma- 
ſter in all the liberal arts, and eſpecially a finithed 
orator. We here lay down this truth as a precept. 
But we do not think, that this is the only or even the 


fir/t method that ſhould be made uſe of to attain this 


art. This ſtudy ſhould be preceded by a regular and 
ſolid theory. Notwithſtanding the reſpect we enter- 
tain for the memory of the late Ml. Rollin, we cannot 
avoid ſaying in this place, that whoever imagines his 
treatiſe contains a juſt and certain method of teaching 
and ſtudying the Belles Lettres, is very far wide of 
the truth. That method, on the contrary, is the 
moſt deceitful that can poſſibly be adopted, as it is 
only capable of forming ſer vile imitators ; who, mak- 
ing choice of models they know not why, and blindly 
purſuing them, obtain their end, or wander from it, 
they.know not how. We cannot, moreover, ſuffer 
our reaſon to be ſo far ſubjected by general prejudice, 
as to think that the ancients underſtood the theory of 
the polite arts equally well with the moderns. The 
human mind muſt have ſucceſſively improved them by 
the new diſcoveries during fo many ages. How long 
ſhall we ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled by a few tine 
models of antiquity? Among all the authors of fo 
many ages, time has ſelected, and tranſmitted to us, 
but a very ſmall number of fuch as are excellent; and 
theſe owe very much of their merit to genius, and 
very little to art; as a proof of which, we frequently 
find in their productions a ſtrong mixture of good and 
bad; the moſt ſublime itrokes of genius, in the midſt 
of the darkeſt ignorance. M. Burmann, in the pre- 

face 
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face to his edition of Quintilian, aſſutes us, that the 
theory of elequence is carried by that author to its 
higheſt perfection. But he deceives himſelf; and we 
ſee whole nations, like him, deceive themſelves, by 
attributing all to genius, regarding art as ſuperfluous, 
and being ignorant, like that learned writer, to what 
degree the moderns have extended the theory of this 
art. Beſides, the mark of imperfection and medio- 
crity, which conſtantly accompany the commence- 
ment of arts, are imprinted, here and thee, in all 
the works that are left us of antiquity. When the 
ancients excelled, it was almoſt entirely the effect of 
genius. They were ſenſible, indeed, of the uncer- 
tainty of this method, and it was for that realon that 
they invented this art ; but they have not carried it to 
its utmoſt extent, to the higheſt degree of excellence: 
the moderns have advanced far beyond them, and 
poſterity will doubtleſs ſtill add to the degree of its 
perfection. We deceive ourſelves not ſo trequent]y 
as they did by running into the ex'ravagant, the {alc 
ſublime, Kc. and yei we are not always free from 
theſe errors. Let us therefore ſtudy the works of the 
ancients, but let us know why we do it, and let us 
do it without ptepoſſeſſion: and while we excrt our 
abilities to diſcover all their beauties, let us have ſuf- 
ficient refolution, diſcernment, and ingenuity, to Cri- 
ticiſe all their defects. 

XXIII. We ſhall now ſay a few words on the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of harangves, or public orations, that 
we have compriſed in the third fcQion, under the 
genus of political eloquence. The firſt fort is that of 
the bar. The tribunals are not foimed among all 
people, and in all ſtates, on the ſame model. In 
ſome courts written pleadings are made uſe of, in 
others ſuch only as are verbal. The latter kind ad- 
mits of an eloquence more ſublime and more florid 
than the former. Our anceſtors ftrewed over their 
pleadings the flowers of rhetoric with bounteous 
hands: but this falſe taſte is now baniſhed, and the 
celebrated Pattu has given the true model of the elo- 
Uuence of the bar, by employing a ſtyle that is ihe 
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moſt nervous and moſt correct; a dition the mot 
noble of which we have hitherto had any example. 
At this day, the man of the law is to remember, that 
a pleading, whether it be verbal or written, is a ſpecies 
of oratory that is demonſtrative and perſuaſive ; that 
he ſhould prove, perſuade, and even ſometimes fe- 


duce; that in the two former caſes, force of argu- 


ment, and a noble ſimplicity, will enable him to at- 
tain his end; and in the latter, the great art conſiſts 
in concealing the ſeduction, and in preſenting the ſpe- 
cious under the external figure of the truth. 

XXIV. The academic eloquence is employed, 1. In 
declamations or oratorial diſcourſes, and in the pro- 
logues and epilogues to dramatic pieces that are re- 
preſented by the ſtudents; 2. In ſolemn harangues ; 
3. In panegyrics; 4. In allaculions or compliments 
addreſſed to diſtinguiſhed perſonages ; 5. In the invi- 
tations to ſome ſolemn act; 6. In prælections or dogma- 
tic diſcourſes which the maſters or profeſſors make in 
their ſciences ; 7. In diſputations ; and, 8. In the pro- 
grammas, or public informations of college exercites. 
As the orator has here the choice of his rheme, and 
the manner of compoling it, he may follow the pre- 
cepts that have been given for eloquence in general ; 
conſtantly remembring that this ſpecies of elocution 
admits of a very elevated ſtyle, of all the flowers, and 
every poſiible ornament of rhetoric : for the ſole in- 
tention of ſuch compoſitions is to pleaſe and ſurprize, 
and to ſhew the powers of the arr. 

XXV. Political eloquence, properly ſo called, is 
practiſed at the court, or in councils of the citizens, 
in the ſenate, or in general aſſemblies of the people; 
in compliments addreſſed in the name of the prince to 
other ſovereigns, in nuptial or ſuneral ceremonies, in 
the reception of ambaſſadors, in diets, elections, con- 
greſſes, and on many other ſimilar occaſions. In theſe 
kinds of diſcourſes the ſublime would be ridiculous, 
and is therefore to be ſtudiouſſy avoided. The (cat 
traces of art thould never appear on theſe occaſious, 
and much leſs pecantry. A regular exordium and 1n- 
trodudtion ate totally proſcribed. The orator paſſes 

from 
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from the propoſition directly to the matter itſelf of 
which he intends to treat. But, on the other hand, 
too much attention cannot be given to the ſtrength 
and beauty of the elocution, as well as to the choice 
of expreſſiors; which ſhould be clear, ſtrong, noble, 
elegant, polite, and all in the higheſt degree. 

XXVI. The eloquence of public miniſters requires 
ſtill more ſimplicity, and therefore admits of ſtill leſs 
ornament. All depends here on the choice of words 
and phraſes. They ſhould expreſs and perſuade with- 
out appearing to wake the leaſt pretenſion to elo- 
quence. Ambiguity is the more eſpecially to be 
avoided, as the moſt dangerous conſequences may be 
the reſult. The more conciſe, energetic, and ele- 
gant, the more excellent theſe ſorts of compliments 
and diſcourſes are. A due obſervance of titles is 
above all things neceſſary ; and the peroration is here 
an eſſential article. The ambaſſador ſhould be a per- 
fect maſter of his diſcourſe, and pronounce it with 
grace and fluency ; not mutter it in an unintelligible 
tone, or pronounce it aloud like a common cryer. 


XXVII. A noble ſimplicity, perſpicuity, and energy. 


c:mpoſe the excellence of that eloquence which 
ſhould be found in thoſe public writings which pro- 
ceed from ſovereign authority. The flowers of rhe- 
toric are here at once unneceſſary and diſagreeable. 
The ſovereign power, if it do not conſtantly talk in 
an imperative tone, ſhould at leaſt preſerve a dignity 
that is conſentaneous to its rank. It ſhould not more- 
over affect too much conciſion: the matter is con- 
ſtantly worth the words and phraſes that are neceſſary 
to expreſs it. The periods ſhould be ſmooth and har- 
monious; but they ſhouid not conclude with fen- 
tentious expreſſions, and till leſs with antithefes or 
epigrammatic points; for that of all taſtes is the 
wortt. 

XXVIIT. To conclude, we might write an entire 
treatiſe on the various degrees of eloquence that ſhould 


be tound in different writings, and on the differen 


ſtyle that each matter requires. But this is a ſubjec 
we muſt leave to the talents, to the judgment, and 
Vor. II. . laite 


privilege. 
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taſte of the writer ; only obſerving in general, that he 
ſhould conſtantly adapt his ſtyle to the nature of the 
ſubject on which he treats; as when he writes on 
chymiſtry, for example, not to make uſe of thoſe ſimi- 
lies, allegories, epigrammatic turns, and fententions 
expreſſions, which are the ornaments of -a romance, 
and compoſe the eſſence of a poetic ſtyle. There is 


at preſent, indeed, a vicious taſte diffuſed over Eu- 


rope, and eſpecially among the Southern nations: but 
its duration will not be long, nor its progreſs danger- 
ous. We now fee every where a profuſion of flowers: 


roſes and jeſſamines ſupply the place of fruit. No- 


thing is now eſteemed but the gifts of Flora: thoſe 
of Ceres, Bacchus, and Pomona, are diſregarded 
When a new work now appears, the queſtion con- 
ſtantly is, 1s it well wrote ® The queſtion, however, 
ſhould be, Does it contain ſolid mutter? 
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N. V. 
SacRED ELoQUENCE, or [nt HomiLy. 
I. HE term homily, or the homiletic art, has 


been given to ſacred eloquence, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from that which is made uſe of by ſecular 


orators, in their harangues or ſet diſcourſes, The 
word homily is Greek, and ſignified originally an at- 


ſembly or conference; but was aiterwards applied to 
exhortations or ſermons addreſſed to the people afſen- 
bled in the Chriſtian churches. In the firſt ages, the 
biſhops only were permitted to preach : that permil- 
ſion was not given to prieſts till toward the fifth cen- 
tury. St. Chryſoſtom was the firſt of the order wio 
exerciſed that function. Origen and St. Auguſtin, 
indeed, preached as prieſts, but it was by a particular 


II. In treating on the homily we are thereforc !9 
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1. That the ſacred orator harangues both in the 
— and on divers other occaſions. 

2. What he ſays, and how he ſays it; that is, the 
nature of the ſubjects, and the manner in which 
they are treated: or, in other words, that he 
ſpeak either /earnedly or eloquently. 

Theſe are the objects to which homiletic theology 
relates, and for which it furniſhes precepts. Whether 
the orator ſpeak in or out of the pulpit, he ſhould 
propoſe important truths, and in a manner that may 
inſtru, convince, pleaſe, and affect. his is the pri- 
mary, the general rule of the homiletic art. Let us 
now deſcend to ſome particulars, 

III. When the preacher declaims from the pulpit, 
he does it either from a certain text of his own le- 
ecting, or from one that is preſcribed by the church; 
as from the goſpels and epiſtles for the day, the texts 
for the feaſts or holidays, the days of ſaſting and hu- 
miliation, &c. The church ſeems to have erred in 
confining its preachers to certain texts, as well as in 
the pitiful choice it has made of them. For, in the 
firſt place, it is putting it out of the power of an able 


theologian to explain to his flock all the principal 


dogmas of their religion, unleſs he will introduce 
matters that are quite foreign to his text: in the next 
place, it is to accuſtom preachers to indolence, and 
to furniſh them with the means of becoming plagia- 
ries, by pillaging from the numberleſs ſermons that 
have been made on the Evangelifts : thirdly, it is the 
means of preventing them from ever preaching on 
the creation, the decalogue, on the mercies that Gud 
beſtowed on the people of Iſrael, on the prophecies, 
and from an infinity of admirable texts that might be 
drawn from the Old Teſtament : fourthly, we ought 
not, in general, to give fetters to the athletic, nor 
oblige thoſe who are capable of walking with a firm 
ſtep to make uſe of a crutch. It 1s true, that the 
* ſermons, preached on. the dogmas or theſes in explain- 
mn ing the catechiſms, remedy theſe inconveniences in 
lome degree; but, were X convenient to dwell longer 
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on this article, we could eaſily ſhew how imperfc& 
ſuch remedy is. 

IV. The text being choſen or given, the preacher 
ſhould begin by making a triple analyſis. 1. A gram- 
matical analyſis, or an explication of the words, the 
conſtruction, the phraſes, and the idiotiſms: 2. A 
rhetorical analyſis, in which he ſhould conſider the 
tropes, the figures, and the oratorical conſtruction : 
and, 3. A logical analyſis, wherein he ſhould examine 
the principal propoſition contained in the text, extract 
it, explain the ſubjeR, its attributes and connexions ; 
and from whence he ſhould, laſtly, deduce ſuch argu- 
ments as are Capable of elucidating, enforcing, and 
proving the propoſition. : 

V. Texts are of various genus and ſpecies ; among 
which are five that are reckoned principal; which 
are, Firſt, the didadic, which treats of an article of 
faith, of a fact, or of an object, of the nature of a 
virtue or vice, & The ſpecies of this genus are, 
1. an hiſtorical recital, 2. an affirmation, 3. a teſti- 
mony, 4. approbation, 5. a deſcription, 6. a pro- 
phecy. Second, the elenchtic genus, which treats of 
an object in. conteſtation : the ſpecies of which are, 
1. a diſputation or controverſy, 2. a refutation, 3. a 
reproach on an error, 4. an accuſation of error, and, 
5. ſometimes even an imprecation againſt that error. 
| Third, the pædeutic genus, which regards the practice 
41 of the Chriſtian virtues : the ſpecies of which are, 

; 

| 


1. an exhortation, 2. an inj unction or command, 3. 2 
[ prayer, 4. a wiſh or vow, 5. a recommendation. 
Ly Fourth, the epanorthetic, which deſcribes the vices 
1 that the Chriſtian ought to avoid : the ſpecies of 
1 which are, 1. a dehortation : 2. a defence, 3. a re- 
i proach of vice, 4 a menace, 5. a puniſhment fore- 
4+ told, or a chaſtiſement declared, 6. an imprecation 
or malediftion. Fifth, the conſolatory genus, which 
treats of ſome ſcourge of Heaven, or ſome private at- 
fliction: the ſpecies of which are, 1. a deploration. 
17 2 a commiſeration, 3. a conſolation, or promiſe of 
| | ſuccour, 4. the efficacy of relief, 5. a prayer for the 
\ | afflicted. 
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af'ted, and that they may be relieved from their ca- 
lamities. 

VI. When the text is ſelected, and when a ſuccint 
analyſis is made of it, when its genus and ſpecies are 
explained, and when a judicious propoſition is drawn 
from it, the preacher proceeds to the diviſion of his 
diſcourſe, in Which he has alſo to conſider, 1. the ex- 
ordium, 2. the propoſition, 3. the method of divid- 
ing it, 4. the tractation, or method of treating it, 
5. the application, and, 6. the inferences that may 
be drawn from it. We think we ſhould here make a 
general remark, which relates as well to all that we 
have ſaid, as to all that we ſhall ſay on this ſubject ; 
which is, that the facred orator is not obliged fer- 
vilely to follow the chain of all theſe rules, though 
he ought not to be ignorant of any one of them. 
His natural talents, the vivacity of his genius, the 
ſtrength of his judgment, the ſagacity of his diſcern- 
ment, the force of his memory, his practice, or ex- 
perience, will all concur to enable him frequenily to 
find all theſe objects, fo to ſpeak, with a ſingle glance 
of his eye. He ſhould even avoid all appearance of 
the traces of art, or, if you pleaſe, the pedantiſm of 
the homily ia his ſermon. In treating on eloquence 
in general, we have polithed and prepare, in the 
preceding chapters, all the materials that are neceſ- 
ſary for compoſing and properly expreſſing an oratori- 
cal diſcourſe. We ihall therefore refer the reader to 
t10le parts, that we may not fatigue him with diſagice- 
able repetitions. 

VII. The homiletic art enters here into a large de- 
tail, in order to ſhew the method of contriving the 
exordium and propoſition, the method of making di- 
viſions, of Crawing ingenious conſequences in order 
to form an application, &c. It deſcribes, on this oc- 
caſion, four different methods, which are, the analy- 
tic, the ſynthetic, the ſchematic, and the arbitrary, 
of which it gives the definitions, the rules, and ex- 
amples ; and which muſt be learned by the ſtudy of 
the art itſelf. 

oh V UL. 
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VIII. With regard to 7raQation, which forms what 
may be called the body or cſlence of a ſermon, we 
think we ſhould obſerve here, that it reſis emirely on 
the arguments which the facred orator employs to 
prove his theſis and propoſitions. The arguments ate 
of diſfetent kinds, and tend either to explain, to 
prove, to enforce, to amplily, or to affect. They 
are drawn either from the etymology, the homonymy, 
or ſynonymy of word:; from the definition or de- 
{cription, the paraphraſe, the different opinions, the 
defence of the text, the manner of reccnciling paſ- 
ſages ſeemingly contradictory, the compariſon of ver- 
ſions with the original text, the parallel paſſages, the 
context, or that which precedes, ard that which ſol- 
lows ; from the expreis and formai aſſertion of the 
Holy Scriptures ; from juſt conſequences ; from that 
which is poſſible and agreeable ; from the reverence 
due to the Supreme Being, and the idea which we 
ought to entertain of his divine perfections; from the 
confeſſions even of adyerſarics ; fiom the analogy of 
faith; from the utility or prejudice that will be the 
reſult ; from the examples of the upright or the re- 
probate, the juſt or the unjuſt ; from the mercy of 
God, the merit and interceſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
afliſtance f the Holy Spirit, the divine providence 
from the ordinary lot of the faithful; from the ex- 
ample of our Saviour, his apoſtles, and the ſaints ; 
from the neceſſiiy, the utility, and ſhort duration of 
the croſs ; from the gocdne!s of the cauſe ; from the 
divine aſfiſtance; from the oninipoteuce, omnipre— 
fence, on:niſcience, and infinhte mercy of God ; fiom 
eternal rewards and puniſhments, &c. From theſe 
ſources the preacher thould endeavour to drav, 
by excttiig all the powers of the human mind, 
ſuch argumen's as are ſtriking and concluſive, and 
apply them, with the utmoit ſagacity, to the genus 
and ſpecies of his text, or the matter on which he 
treats. | 
IX. The application ſhould be pertinent, and flow 

Patuially from the text, and the propoſitions rs 
the 
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the orator has thence deduced ; for theſe conſequences 
ſhould never be forced. The preacher ſhouid exert 
ail his art to render it animated, perſuaſive, and at- 
fecting. He may there employ, but with modera- 
tion, the moſt brilliant figures of rhetoric ; and theſe 
will contraſt right well with that great ſimplicity, 
perſpicuity, and force, which he has made uſe of 1n 
the arguments that compole the body of his fermon, 
The application cught not likewiſe to be very long, 
any more than the exordium : moreover, it ſhould 
terminate the whole diſcourſe, aud finiſh with a pe- 
riod that is lively, ſtriking, energetic, and affecting; 
that contains in a manner the whole matter of the 
{-rmon, and that 1s capable of making a ſudden im- 


preſſion, and of fixing deep traces in the minds of the 


auditors. 

X. It is eaſy to conceive, that all the homiletic 
art will be frivolous and uſeleſs, if the preacher, by 
the aid of the dogmatic, ezegetic, polemic, and mo- 
ral theology, have not acquired a thorough know- 
ledge” of the religion he profeſſes, in its full uni- 
verſality. His mind ſhould contain a copious fund 
of erudition, from whence he may draw, on every 
occaſion, the moſt ſtriking thoughts, and moſt ſolid 
arguments. His ſtyle ſhould not be remarkably florid 
or pompous, and much lefs mean and groveling. The 
moſt ſolid and neceſſary aliments have ſtill need of 
ſeaſoning to make them agreeable. Such is the na- 
ture of man. The due arrangement of the matter 
of a diſcourſe contributes, more than is commonly 
imagined, to render the truths it contains perſpicuous, 
perſuaſive, convincing, and affecting; anc! art, which 
is ſounded on experience, furniſhes ſuch rules for this 
purpoſe as are drawn from the works of the moſt 
able orators. We have happily, in all the Chriſtian 
communions, excellent models of this kind, which 
the young theologian ſhould read and ſtudy with the 
utmoſt attention. St. Auguſtin, Bourdaloue, Boſſuet, 
Marſillon, Flechier, Tillotſon, Taylor, Stillingfleet, 
Saurin, Jaquelot, Moſheim, Cranmer, fs C125h 
and many other admirable preachers, are ſo many re- 
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fulgent lights that guide the ſtudent in his career; and 
though every one, who devores himſelf to the altar, 
cannot hope to attain a degree of excellence equally 
ſublime with thoſe finiſhed models, they ought, 
how: ver, conſtamly to aſpire after it, and exert the 
moſt glorious efforts in endeavouring to reſemble 
them. 

XI. The ſacred orator has great advantages over 
all others: 1. As the matters he propoſes are in“ereſt- 
ing to all mankind, of every rank and profetlion, 


| ſex, age, and condition in life: 2. As theſe matters 


are of the higheſt importance to the whole human 
race, ſeeing that on them their temporal and eternal 
happineſs depends: 3. As all Chriſtian diſcourſes are 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, which are the object 
of veneration of all faithful believers throughout the 
whole Chriſtian world: 4. As they may employ the 
paſſages of Holy Scripture in ſupport of their argu- 
ments, and uſe them as proofs; and as theſe paſ- 
ſages, with all others that are parallel, are fo eaſy to 
be found by the aid of a good concordance werd al and 
real *: and laſtly, the ſtyle of the Scripture itſelf is 
in the higheſt degree nervous, pathetic, and ſublime ; 
ſo that whocyer ſhall make a proper vſe of it, by 


_ judicioufly uniting it with common eloqu-nce, can- 


not fail to pleaſe and to affet. This remark is ſo 
evidently true, that it is only neceſſary, in order to 
be fully convinced of it, to obſerve the happy effect 
in the uſe which M. Racine has made of it in his 
Chriſtian tragedies of Either and Athalia, eſpecially 
the latter: the merit in this piece conſiſts, in my opi- 
nion, not fo much in the plan, the ſubject, the inci- 


dents, ard the cataſtrophe, as in the dialogue; where 


that illuſtrious author has ſound means to introduce, 
in a manner moſt wonderfully happy, the moſt beau- 


* A ſort of Bible fo called, where, by the ind ſatis able la- 
bours of ſome learned theologians, there are marked on the mar- 
gin of the text, #1} the parallel paſſages to that we fee, whi © 
a'e to be found in the Old and New Teſtament, as weil for 
the words and phraſes, as for the fact and doQrines. 
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tiful expreſſions in the Old Teſtament; which, being 
ſo judiciouſly inſetted, produce a ſurpriſing effect. and 
elevate the mind, fo to ſay, above its natural ſphere. 
The preacher, however, ſhould uſe theſe advantages 
with moderation; for, by an exceſiive uſe, the muſt 
excellent things become at length inſipid. He ſhould 
take particular care not to corrupt his ſtyle with he- 
braiſms, which is a fault that is very natural in the 
practice of ſacred eloquence. Theſe hebraiſms very 
frequently ſeduce prophane writers “. Exaggerations, 
gigantic figures alluſions to objects that are mean and 
wretched, thoughts that exceed the bounds of na- 
ture, forced turns of expreſſion ; in a word, the tur- 
gid ſtyle of the Hebrews appears to many modern 
poets as the utmoſt height of ſublimity ; an error 
which cannot be too much decried, as it is of the molt 
dangerous conſequence. 

XII. With regard to the peroration of a ſacred diſ- 
ccurſe, we ſhall only remark here (beſide what we 
have faid in the preceding chapter on eloquence in 
general, and what we thall hereafter ſay ia treating on 
ceclamation) that cuſtom requires, almoſt univertaily, 
that the preacher deliver the ſermon he has compoſed 
21emoriter ; Or that he p:each merely from meditation 
It is only among the Engliſh, a people accuſtomed to 
deliberate conſideration on a'l ſubjects, and to a mi- 
nute examination of every article, where it Is permit- 
ted to read a ſermon: and they do it becaule, 1. every 
preacher is obliged to preferve the minutes of his diſ- 
courſe, that he may prove thai he has preached no- 
thing contrary to the dogmas of the church: 2. be- 
cauſe a miniſter, obliged to preach once or twice a 
week, may employ that time in poliſhing his diſcourſe, 
which he muſt have employed in retaining it in his 
memory: 3. becauſe a preacher may, and always 

ought to miſtruſt his memory, which muſt make him 


* Our author muſt be underſtood to ſpeak here of the apocry- 
phal and other Hebrew writers, who are remarkable for an 
oltentatious ſtyle ; very different from the noble ſimplicity of 
the ſacred writers, 
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timid and embarrafſed, and muſt conſequently affect 
his declamation? 4. they regard the efforts, which 
are neceſſarily made to remember a diſcourſe, aspueri'e 
and unworthy of a man of ſagacity; as he may recite 
it with grace and propriety, and affect all rational 
minds equally well when he has his notes before him, 
as when he ſpeaks memoriter : 5. ſermons, that are 
preached merely from meditation, are almoſt always 
flat and unaffecting; and as the ſpeaker is obliged to 
make uſe of the firſt thoughts and firſt words that 
offer themſelves to his mind, and has not time for 
conſideration, expreſſions that are improper, mean, 
vulgar, trivial, redundant, &c. cannot fail to flip into 
his diſcourſe. Moreover, the general ſimplicity of 
the firſt ages being baniſhed from the world, the ſim- 
plicity of the firſt itinerant preachers muſt appear to 
the Chriſtians of our days quite inſipid and unedify— 
ing, not to ſay ridiculous ; like that of the Quakers, 
who, preachirg by inſpiration, while they enrap their 
enthuſiaſtic brethren, ſtupify all rational hearers. 

XIII. We have obſerved, in ſet. 2. that occaſions 

frequently occur where the miniſter of the goſpel is 
to harangve out of the pulpit ; and thefe occaſions 
are in particular, 

1. At the foot of the altar, when he unites two 
perſons in the holy bonds of matrimony, and 
gives them the nuptial benediction. 

2. When he is called to aſſiſt at a ſolemn eſpouſal, 
and pronounces, on that occaſion, an edifying 
exbortation. | 

3. When he aſſiſts at the ordination of a prieſt, and 
impoſes his hands, or introduces him to his 
new cure, to his pariſh, and the functions of 
his charge. 

4. A- baptiſm, where he inculcates to the ſpor— | 
ſors their duty, and gives his benediction to the 
child. | 

&. At the confefſional, where the conſeſſor rouſes 
the conſcience of his penitent, encourages the li- 
morous, terrifies the profligate, or comforts the 
afflicted ſoul. 
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6. In conſiſtorial aſſemblies, where it is ſometimes 
of importance to gain an aſcendency over the 
minds and the determinations of the auditors by 
a vitorious eloquence. 

7. In piiſons, where he is to prevail on crimi- 
nals to make confeſſion of their crimes, and to 
repent. | 

8. At public executions, where juſtice ſacrifices un- 
fortunate ſinners to the public ſecurity, and where 
he ſhould prepare them for a Chriitian death, or 
at leaſt to take care that they behave with ex- 
ternal decency. 

9. At the bedſide of the ſick and dying, to whom 
he ſhould communicate every conſolation of 
which their condition is ſuſceptible, and confirm 
them in the hopes of a bleſſed immortality. 

10. With thoſe who are afflicted in mind, or in a 
deſponding ſtate, or tormented with the anguiſh 
of a guilty conſcience. 

11. With families labouring under misfortunes, or 
diſtracted by inteitine broils and diſſenſions. 

12. In times of public calamity, ſuch as a plague, fa- 
mine, &c. where the whole people ſtand in need 
of conſolation. 

As it is neceſſary that a ſermon ſhould be laboured, 
corrected, poliſhed, wrote word by word, fo it is ne- 
cefſary on all theſe, and numberleſs other occaſion», 
that the diſcourſe ſhould be imple, natural, unitudicd, 
and ſpring, ſo to fay, from the bottom of the heart; 
for it is the heart that here muſt ſpeak to the heart. 
Irregularity, a natural neglect of order, affects here 
far more, carries with it a perſuaſicn infinitely more 
powerful than the moſt exact arrangement of art; 
and for this reaſon it is, that the miniiter of the 
goſpel ſhould kabituare himſelf to think and ſpeak at 
all times in a methodical manner, and to acquire a na- 
tural cloquence, capable ot pleaſing, perſuading, and 
affecting, on every emergent occafion. 

XIV. Laſtly, there is a ſpecies of harangue, or 
public diſcourſe, which we may refer to the mixt kind, 
lach as funeral orations, panegyrics on great and good 

men, 
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men, epithalamiums, dedications, &c. All theſe ſorts 
of diſcourſes are to he compoſed in conformity to the 
general rules of eloquence, and they admit of being 
highly ornamented. Funeral orations commonly con- 
ſiſt of four parts, which are, the eulugy of the de- 
ceaſed, the bewailing of his death, the conſolation to 
be adminiſtered to thoſe who deplore his loſs, and 
the acknowledgments to be made to thoſe who attend 
his funeral. The orator will not fail to remember, 
on theſe occaſions, thoſe general precepts which 
grammar, rhetoric, and eloquence afford, and which 
are conſtantly to be exerciſed in all public orations. 


S HA F.. VI 
1 


I. M AJESTIC Reaſon! I implore thine aid. 


It is for thee to give laws to an animated, 
amiable, enchanting people; but who do not at all 
times acknowledge thy empire: an idolatrous people, 
who ſacrifice to Apollo and invoke the Muſes. Eo. 
lighten my underſtanding, and guide my pen. Teach 
me to trace the moſt rigid precepts of an art that is 
moſt free: but deign ſometimes to relax thy rigorous 
leverity, in favour of the happy deviations of genius, 
of thoſe whom ] ſeek to guide. 

II. We ſhall not buſy ourſelves here with ſearch— 
ing into the origin of this nation, which is ſpread over 
the face of the whole earth. The pocts have ever 
felt the envious perſecutions of fortune; thai blind 
goddeſs being unwilling that one part of mankind 
ſhould be mare enlightened than the reſt : the poets, 
i fay, are all of one ancient and illuſtrious family, 
whole firſt parent was the Ged of genius himſelf. 
Amidſt thoſe thick clouds which envelope the firſt 
ages of the world, reaſon and hiſtory throw ow 
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lights on their origin, and the primitive employment 
ot their divine art. Reaſon tells us, that, before the 
invention of letters, all the people of the earth had 
no other method of tranſmitting to their deſcendants 
the principles of their worſhip, their religious cere- 
monies, their laws, and the renowned actions of their 


ſages and heroes, than by poetry; which included 


all theſe objects in a kind of hymns that fathers ſung 


to their children, in order to engrave them with inde- 


lible ſtrokes in their hearts. Hiſtory not only informs 
us, that Moſes and Miriam, the firſt authors that are 
known to mankind, ſung, on the borders of the Red 
Sea, a ſong of divine praiſe, to celebrate the deliver- 
ance which the Almighty had vouchſafed to the peo- 
ple of Iſtael, by opening a paſſage to them through 
the waters, but it has alſo tranſmitted to us the ſong 
itſelf, which is at once the moſt ancient monument, 
and a maſter-piece of poetic compoſition. 

III. The Greeks, a people the moſt ingenious, the 
moſt animated, and, in every ſenſe, the moſt accom- 
pliſhed, but at the ſame time the moſt ambitious, that 


the world ever produced—the Greeks ſtrove to raviſh 


from the Hcbrews the precious gift of poetry, which 
was vouchſafed them by the Supreme Author of all 
nature, that they might aſcribe it to their falſe deities, 
According to their ingenious fictions, Apollo became 
the god of poetry, and dwelt on the hill: of Phocis, 
Parnaſſus and Helicon, whoſe feet were waſhed by 
the waters of Hyppccrene, of which each mortal 
that ever drank was ſeized with a ſacred delirium. 
The immortal ſwans floated on i's waves. Apollo 
was accompanied by the Muſes—thoſe nine learned 
ſiſters—the daughters of Memory : and he was con- 
ſtantly attended by the Graces, Pegaſus, his winged 
courſer, tranſported him with a rapid flight into all 
the regions of the univerſe. Happy emblems! by 
which we at this day embelliſh our poetry, as no 
one has ever yet been able to invent more brilliant 
images. | | 
IV. The literary annals of all nations afford veſtiges 
of poetry, from the remoteſt ages. They are found 


among 
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among the moſt 1 of the ancient barbarians, ard 
the moſt deſolate of all the Americans. Nature af- 
ſerts her rights in every country, and every age. Ta- 
Citus mentions the verſes and the hymns of the Ger- 
mans, at the time when that rough people yet inha- 
bited the woods, and while their manners were |; 
ſavage. The firſt inhabitants of Runnia, and the 
other northern countries, thoſe of Gaul, Albion, Ibe— 
ria, Auſonia, and other nations of Europe, had their 
poetry, as well as the ancient people of Aſia, and of 
the known borders of Africa. But the ſimple produc- 
tions of nature have conſtantly ſomething unformed, 
rough, and ſavage. The divine wiſdom appeats to 
have placed the ingenious and poliſhed part of man- 
kind on the earth, in order to refine that which comes 
from her boſom rude and imperſect: and thus art has 
poliſhed poetry, which iſſued quite naked and ſavage 
from the firſt of mankind. This art ſtill labours, and 
will ever find freſh objects to engage its attention. Tt 
is this art whoſe principles we muſt here inveſtigate, 
and of which we ſhall point out the principal rules. 
Severe reaſon, do not abandon us in this rugged path ! 
Enlighten us with thy torch, and guide our pen! 
Teach us that ſtyle which is proper in the ſearch of 
truth! But permit us ſometimes to adorn this truth, 
ſimple and natural, with a garland formed by the 
hands of the Muſes ; ſeeing that we write for thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to reſplondent images, and ha- 
bituated not to take the moſt ſalutary remedies, 
but in a vehicle that 1s poignant and grateful to the 
taſte. e 
V. But what is poetry? It would be to abridge 
the limits of the poetic empire, to contract the ſphere 
of this divine art, ſhould we ſay, in imitation of all 
the dictionaries and other treatiſes on verſification, 
that poctry is the art of making werſes, of lines or pe- 
riods that are in rhyme or metre, This is rather a 
grammatical explanation of the word, than a real de- 
fnition of the thing, and it would be to degrade 
poetry thus to define it: for this would prefent the 
idea of an art, that has ſcarce more merit than there 
13 
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is in the dextetity of throwing the grains of millet 
through the eye of a needle. Let us, therefore, form 
4 more noble and more rational idea, and let us fay, 
that poetry is the art of expreſſing our thoughts & fiction. 
The German terms “, by which we render the word 
poetry, and the art of making it, correſpond exactly 
with this definition; while the Greek verb Tow, and 
the ſubſtaniive Tao, the firſt of which ſignifies 
to make, and the other a wwork, does not throw any 
etymological light on the matter itſelf, though theſe 
words have been adopted in the Latin language, and 
in all thoſe that ate derived from it 

VI. It is therefore after this manner (if we reflect 
with attention) that all the metaphors and allegories, 
that all the various kinds of fiction, form the firſt ma- 
terials of a poetic edifice: it is thus that all images, 
all compariſons, illuſions, and figures, eſpecially thoſe 
which perſonify moral ſubjects, as virtues and vices, 
concur to the decorating ot ſuch a ſiructure. A work, 
therefore, that is filled with invention, that inceſſantly 
preſents images which render the reader attentive and 
affected, where the author gives intereſting ſentiments to 
every thing that he makes ipeak, and where he makes 
ſpeak by ſenſible figures, all thoſe objects which would 
affect the mind when clothed in a imple proſaic ſtyle, 
ſuch a work is a poem. While that, though it be in 

erſe, which is of a didiQic, dogmatic, or moral 
nature, and where the objects are prefcnted in a man- 
ner quite ſimple, without fiction, without images or 
ornaments, cannot be called poetry, bit merely a work 
in verſe : for the art of reducing thoughts, maxims, 
and periods into rhyme or meire, is very different from 
the art of poetry. 

VII. An ingenicus fable, a romance that is ſhort 
and full of vivacity, a comedy, the ſublime narrative 
of the actions of a hero, ſuch as he Felamachus of 
M. Fenelon, though wrote in piofe, but in meaſured 
proſe, is therefore a woik of poetry : becauſe the 


*DicnTruNerT, the art of fition, and DicuTtn, fe make 
Fctians ſiguify poetry, and making ef verſes. 
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foundation and the ſuperſtruQure are the productions 
of genius, as the whole proceeds from fiction; and 
truth itſelf appears to have employed an innocent and 
agreeable deception to inſtruct with efficacy. This is 
ſo true, that the pencil alſo, in order to pleaſe and 
affect, has recourſe to fiction; and this part of paint- 
ing is called the poetic compoſition of a picture. as 
14 we {hall ſee hereafter. It is, therefore, by the aid of 
5 fiction that poetry, ſo to ſpeak, paints its expreſſions, 
that it gives a body and a mind to its thoughts, that 
it animates and cxalts that which would otherwiſe 
have remained arid and inſenſible. Every work, 
therefore, where the thoughts are expreſſed by fic- 
tions or images, is poetic ; and every work where 
they are expteſſed naturally, ſimply, and without 
ornament, although it be in verſe, is profaic. The 
difference, therefore, between verſe and proſe, is per- 
haps not ſo great as between poetry and proſe ; for 
we frequently fee proſaic verſ.s, but never profaic 
poetry, for that would imply a conttadiction. Let 
ſuch as rejc& our definition, or that are of a contrary 
ſentiment to what we have here advanced, or that at- 
tribute to mere verſification, prerogatives to which 
it can have no preteulton, tell us to what claſs of dic- 
tion or writing they would refer thoſe works we juſt 
now mentioned, thoſe fables, romances, comedies, 
poems, where the invention and the ſtyle are equally 
poetic. If they place them among the number of 
writings that are merely profaic, they are far wice of 
the truth. Arts and ſciences have been reduced into 
ſyſtems, merely to eſtabliſh more order in their ſeveral 
| _ diviſions ; to abridge the labour of the memory and 
| diſcernment, by ranging each matter in its proper 
| place ; and in this arrangement no other place can be 
found for theſe kind of works, the children of 
| genius and of fiction, than in the ſanctuary of 
poetry. 
b VIII. Let it not be imagined, however, that we 
regard verſe as foreign or ſuperfluous to poetry: cer- WM 
| tainly not. We are very far from entertaining ſo grols 
4 an error! To reduce theſe images, theſe fictions . E 
verle; 
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verſe, is one of the greateſt difficulties in poetry, and 
one of the greateſt merits in a poem: and for theſe 
reaſons; the cadence, the harmony of ſounds, and 
ſtill more, that of rhyme, delight the ear to a high 
degree, and the mind inſenſibly repeats them while 
the eye reads them, There reſults, therefore, a 
plezſure to the mind, and a ſtrong attachment to theſe 
ornaments : but this pleaſure would be frivolous, and 
even childiſh, if it were not attended by a rea] uti- 
lity. Verſes were invented in the fiſt ages of the 
world, merely to aid and to ſtrengthen the memory : 
tor cadence, harmony, and eſpecially rhyme, afford 
the greateſt aſſiſtance to the memory that art can in- 
vent. Ir is impoſſible in verſe, that the periods can 
become tedious, for the poet is obliged, whatever 
may be his inclination, to concenter his ideas, and in- 
clude each thought in a certain given nhuniber of ſyl- 
lables. From whence it ariles, that cac!: thought be- 
comes of itſelf a ſentence, under the pen of a good 
poet; and the images or poetic fictions that ſtrike our 


lenſes, afliſt in graving thew with ſuch decp traces in 


our minds, as even time itſelf frequently cannot ef- 
face. Montagne, who is always ſingular in his expreſ- 
tions, ſays ſomewhere, La ſentence preſſe aux pied 
numbreuæ de la potfie, flance mon ame d une plus vive 
ſecouſſe. A ſentence, that comes running on the nume- 
rous feet of foetry, rouſes my mind with a more hearly 
jolt. How many excellent apothegnis, ſentences, 
maxims, and precepts would have been buried in the 
abyſs of oblivion, if poetry had not preſerved them 
by its harmony? Jo give more efficacy to this lively 
impreſſian, the firſt poets ſung their verſes, and the 
words and phraſes muſt neceffarily have been reduced, 
at leaſt to cadence, or they could not have been ſuſ- 
ceptible of muſical expreftion. One of the greateſt 
exceſl-ncies of poetiy conſiſts, therefore, in its being 
expreſſed in verſe ; from whence it follows, that it 
has two parts, the firſt of which relates to invention 
in general, and is called, by way of excellence, pcerry ; 
and the other, which relates to the execution, is called 
werſefication. 

IX. This 


* 
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IX. This natural and juſt diviſion we propoſe, there- 
fore, to obſerve in the following analyſis ; and that in 
two chapters. In the firſt we thall exert all our ef— 
forts to inveſtigate and to eſtabliſh the true principles 
of the poetic art; and in the ſecond, ſhall explain the 
precepts and the rules of verſification. But previous 
to entering on this difficult career, and where we muſt 
expect to meet with thorns as well as flowers, it i; 
proper to refer the reader to the firſt chapter of thi; 
ſecond book, where we began to trace thoſe general 
precepts which are common to all the polite arts. 
The following reflections will ſerve principally to 
apply them to the great art of poetry in par- 
ticular, and at the ſame time to ſhew that they 
are juſt. 

X. We have ſaid in the firſt chapter, that the eſ- 
ſence of the polite arts in general, and conſequent!y 
of poetry in particular, conſiſts in expreſſion : and we 
think that to be poetic, the expreſſion mult neceſſa- 
rily ariſe from fiftion. It follows, therefore, that the 
firſt principles of poetry mutt be invention {ſee chap. 
1. ſect. 7.) This invention, which is the fruit of 
happy genius alone, ariſes, 1. From the ſubjed il ſelſ, 
of which wwe undertake to treat 2. From the manner 
in which we treat that ſubjef, or the ſpecies of qurit- 
ing of which we make uſe: 3. From the plan that «ve 
propoſe to follow in conformity to this manner: and, 
4. From the method of executing this plan in its full 
detail. Our firſt guides, the ancients, afford us no 
lights that can elucidate all theſe objects in general. 
The precepts, which Arittotle lays down, relate to 
epic and dramatic poetry only: and which, by the 
way, confirms our idea, that antiquity itſelf made the 
eſſence of poetry to conſiſt in fiction, and not in that 
ſp.cies of verſe which is deſtitute of it, or in that 
which is not capable of it. But fince this art has ar- 
rived to a great degree of perfection, and as poctiy, 
like eleQricity, communicates its fire to every thing 
it touches, and animares and embelliſhes whatever 't 
treats, there ſeems to be no ſubject in the univerſe 19 
which poetry cannot be applied, and that it cannot 
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render equally brilliant and pleaſing. When the god 
of genius fixed his abode on the ſummit of the forked 
hill of Sans-fouci, he deſcribed the rough art of war 
with as much elegance and grace as he would the 

entle art of love, were he to make that the ſubject 
of his ſong. From this univerſality of poetry, from 
its peculiar property of expteſſing by fiction, which is 
applicable to all ſubjcQs, have aroſe its different ſpe- 
cies, of which we muſt not here omit the deſcription, 
as well as marking their limits, and tracing the pt in- 
ciples which are peculiar to each particular claſs. 

XI. The firſt is the epic or epgpee. Of this the ju- 
dicious Deſpreaux has given us a beautiful deſcription 
in theſe verſes of his Art of Poetry : 


D'un air plus grand encor Ja poefee pique 
Dans le vatte recit d'une longue action 
Se ſoutient par la fable, & vit de fiction, Cc. 


The epic poem claims a loftier ſtrain, 
In the narta ion of ſome great deſign, 
Invention, art, and fable, all muſt join, Oc. 
| So AMUES. 


This great poet learned from Horace, his maſter and 
his model, what were the true criterions of good and 
bad poetry of every kind. The rules he has given 
are juſt ; and what is molt admirable, the manner in 
which he expreſſes the rule, commonly affords the 
moſt finiſhed example that can poſtibly be produced. 
He has not, however, exhauſted this art; his poctics 
do not near contain all that is eſſential, nor all that 
enght to be ſaid on poetry, when we would rather in- 
ſuuct than pleaſe. He reſembles ſome wealthy huſ- 
bandman who roves hrough the vallies, and amuſes 
himf-If with cropping the moſt beautiful flowers, 
leaving to others the labour of the harveſt. The 
word epic is derived from the Greek er. which 
comes from the verb «rw, dice, and ſignifies, in a na- 
tural ſenſe, diſcourſe, and in a figurative ſenſe, a di 
courſe in verſe, or piece of poetry, The word epopee is 
aſo Greek, and comes from ero;, carmen, a poem, and 
liom Tow, fucio, I make, Cuſtom, as well ancient 

as 
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as modern, has conſecrated the name eic, by way of 
excellence, to a grand poem that is not dramatic ; and 
by the epypee is meant the hiſtory, fable, or ſubjcR 
of Which iuch poem treats. An epic poem, there- 
fore, is now the recital, either in verſe (which is the 
moſt perfect kind) or in a poetic ſtyle, of an event 
that is uncommon, grand, worthy of admiration, and 
at the ſame time intereſting, either 10 mankind in gene- 
ral, or to a great number of them in particular. 

XII. Whether it be om the perverſity of the hy- 
man heart,. from the weakneſs of the undcrſtanding, 
or from cuſtom, mankind feem to be habituated to re 
gard thoſe things only as grand, wonderful, and in- 
tereſting, which tend to their deſtruction, that is, the 
actions of renowned warriors. Our hiſtory, called 
civil or politic, conſiſts merely, if we conſider it at- 
tentively, of a number of relations of wars that 
have deſolated the eaith under various ſovereigns. 
Poetry has been made to follow the ſame prejudice ; 
from whence it comes, that the title heroic poem 13 
given, though very 1mpreperly, to an epic pcem; and 
we even have not, in the German language, any 
other term whereby to expreſs it. Men have ſuffered 
themſelves to be ſo far deceived by this denomination, 
as to imagine that the ſubject of un epic poem can be 
founded only on the actions of ſome hero. An ex- 
travagant error, a ridiculous and dangerous abuſe of 
words, and a ſtriking inſtance of the caprice ef pe- 
dants! Is there then nothing but that which is the 
cauſe of the miſery of mankind that deſerves to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity, and made the ſubject of 

oetry ? Thoſe great events on which their happineſs 
13 founded, and from whence all their felicity has 
aroſe, are theſe unworthy to bear the name or enter 
into the compoſition of an epic poem? Becauſe 
Homer and Virgil have made their poems conſiſt cf 
the actions of the deſtroyers of mankind, of heroes, 
and, what is more, of mean and wretched heroes, ts 
it not permillibie to introduce the peaceful benefactor: 
of the human race, men who have devoted their 
lives to immenſe and greatly uſeful labours ? Mutt ve 
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for ever fee a ſtream of human blood, in order to con- 
ceive an idea of a great action? 

XIII. Camoens, Don Lewis of Ercilla, but eſpeci— 
ally Milton, the younger Raune, and Klopſtock, muſt 
not here be forgot. They have thought, with reaſon, 
that the diſcovery of a new world, and, what is of 
infinitely more importance, the loſs of Paradiſe, the 
Chriſtian religion, and the redemption of mankind by 
the Meſſiah, were events worthy to be made the ſub- 
je& of an epic poem: that they were ſources from 
whence might be derived the greateſt beauties that 
poetry could produce; and that Adam, conſidered as 
the origin of mankind, and the Meiliah as their Sa- 
viour, and as the hero of the tribe of Judah, were 
perſonages infinitely more auguſt and more intereſting, 
than the furious Achilles, the intriguing Ulyſſes, or 
the pious, and, at the fame time, very perifidious 
A.neas. For if we give the leaſt attention, we ſhall 
be convinced, that were men now to commit ſuch 
actions as Homer and Virgil have aſcribed to their he- 
roes, the leaſt that they could expect, would be to be 


ſent to a houſe of correction, or locked up in ſome. 
dungeon. From hence we may conclude, that the 


ſagacious Addifon was in the right when he ſaid, If 


you are unwilling lo give the title of an etic poem to 


the Paradiſe Loft of Milton, you may call it, if you 
fleaſe, a divine puem, The name ſhould never de- 
termine the value of any matter; and every poet, 
who would treat of any great event, any memorable 
and intereſting action, may, without heſitation, make 
it the ſubje& of an epic poem. 

XIV. When the poet has made choice of his ſub- 
Jet, and of epic poetry for the manner of treating it, 
he ſhould then lay the plan of his work. As the firſt 
poets in general chanted their poems, and as Homer 
in particular ſung his Iliad and Odyfly for charity, as 
he went begging through the cities of Greece, cuſtom 
has eſtabliſhed the word /ig, for reciting in verſe, or 
in a poetic ſtyle, the praite of any hero, or any me- 
morable action or event: and in many parts of Italy 
they ſtill ſing the fineſt ſtrophes of Taſſo's Jeruſalem 

| Delivered, 
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Delivered ; and the kind of verſe, of which he has 
made choice, is adapted to ſinging, though we may 
regard it in itſelf ' as bad, ſeeing that the Alexandrine 
verſe of twelve ſyllables appears to be far more agree- 
able to the gravity and dignity of the epopee, ſeeing 
they are much better calculated for declamation than 
muſic, as we ſhall thew when we cone to the chapter 


on verſification. It is an eſtabliſhed and a very judi- 


cious cuſtom, to begin a poem with a ſuccin& and 
lively introduction or deſcription of the ſubje& on 
which we propoſe to treat ; as nothing 1s more proper 
to attract the regard, prejudice the determination, 
and hx the attention of the reader, than ſuch an ex- 
planation. 'To the introduQtion commonly ſucceeds 
the znwvocation. The ancients addrefſed themſelves 
either to the Muſes, to Apollo, or ſome other of theic 
divinities. This cuſtom will appear fingular enough, 
if we tranſport our imaginations to thoſe remote ages, 
and reflect that <p made the religion or theo- 
logy of the heathens. ould it not be ridiculons, 
and even prophane, if in our days a poet, who was 
about to ſing the actions of ſome hero, or ſome 
inere worldly event, ſhould begin by calling to his 
aſſiſtance the holy virgin, the angels, cherubim, ſe- 
raphim, or ſome of the ſaints in Heaven? Be this 
however as it may, we cannot deny but that ſuch 
Invocation is no ſmall ornament, and even adds ſome— 
thing great and awful to a poem. The names of 
Apollo and the Muſes ſound better from our mouths, 
and in our verſe, than they did in thoſe of the an- 
cients, who regarded them as ſericus divinities. Our 
great poets have acquired, moreover, the happy art 
of perſonifying virtues or divine qualities, and of ad- 
dreſſing them by theſe ſorts of invocations; which 
has a very great effect. Laſtly, as an epic poem 
torms a long and comprehenſive narration, neceſſarily 
intermixed with epiſodes analogous to the ſubject, it 
is divided, according to the uſual cuſtom, into can- 
tos, or, when the poem is in proſe, into books, 
parts, &c. 


XV. In 
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XV. In order to elucidate all theſe precepts, by a 
ſtriking example, we thall here cite the firſt lines of 
the Henriade The illuſtrious author may ſerve as a 
model for this kind of poetry, as well as for moſt 
others of which he has treated. They are as 
follow : 


Je chant ce Heros qui regna fur la France, 

Et par droit de conquete, & par droit de naiſſance; 
Qui par le malheur meme apprit a gouverner ; 
Perſecute long-temps, fut vaincre & pardonner. 
Confondit & Mayenne, & La Ligue & l'lbere, 

Et fut de ſes ſujets le vainqueur & le pere. 

le t'implore aujourdhui, ſewere Verits : 

Repands ſur mes Ecrits ta force & ta clarte. 

Que Poreille des Rois s'accoutume a Ventendre. 
C'eſt a toi d'annoncer ce qu'ils doivent apptendre. 
Ceſt a toi de montrer aux yeux des nations 

Les coupables effets de leurs diviſions. 

Dis comment la diſcorde a trouble nos provinces ; 
Dis les malheurs du peuple, & les fautes des Princes; 
Viens, parle; & Sil eſt vrai que la fable autrefois 
Cut a tes fiers accens meler 1a douce voix, 

Si ſa main delicate orna ta tete altiere, 

Si fon ombre embellit les traits de ta jumiere ; 
Avec moi ſur tes pas permets-lui de marcher, 
Pour orner tes attraits & non pour les cacher. 


The chief renown'd, who rul'd in France, I f 5g, 
By right of conqueſt, and of birth, a king 

In various ſuff' rings reſolute and brave, 

Faction he quell'd: he conquer'd, and forgave. 
Subdu'd the dangerous League, and factious Mayne, 
And curb'd the head- -ſtrong arrogance of Spain. 
He taught thoſe realms he conquered to obey, 
And made his ſubjeQs happy by his ſway. 

O heaven-born Truth, deſcend, celeſtial muſe, 
Thy power, thy brightneſ in my verſe infuſe. 
May kings attentive hear thy voice divine, 
To teach the monarchs of mankind is thine. 
'Tis thine to war-enkindling realms to ſhew 
What dire eſfects from curſt diviſions flow, 
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Relate the troubles of preceding times, 
The people's ſufferings, and the prince's crimes, 
And, O! if fable may her ſuccours lend, 
And with thy voice her ſofier accents blend, 
i If on thy light her thades ſweet graces ſhed, 
| If her fair hand &er deck'd thy ſacred head, 
Let her with me thro' all thy limits rove, 
Not to conceal thy beauties, but improve. 
Dr. FrRancKLIv, 


He then begins the recital with theſe beautiful 
1 lines : 

Valois regnoit encor : & ſes mains incertaines 

De l'etat Ebranle laiſſoient flotter les renes, Cc. 


Valois then govern'd the diſtracted land, 
Looſe flow'd the reins of empire in his hand, c. 


XVI, With regard to the execution of the plan, 
or the body of an epic poem, let us again take our 
leſſon from a great maſter of the art, by copying the 
following rules, which the ingenious Boileau has 
given us: 


Là pour nous enchanter tout eſt mis en uſage; 
Tour prerd un corps, une ame, un efprit, un viſage, 
Chaque vertu devient une divinité, 

Minerve eſt la Prudence, & Venus la Beauté. 

Ce reſt plus la vapeur qui produit Je tonnere; 
C'eſt Jupiter arme pour effrayer la terre; 

Un orage tertible aux yeux des matelots, 

C'eſt Neptune en courroux qui gourmande les flots, 
Echo n'eſt plus un fon qui dans Pair retentiſſe : 
C'eſt une nymphe en pleurs, qui ſe plaint de Narciſle, 
Ainfi dans cet amas de nobles fiftions 

Le pocte ségaye en mille inventions, 

Orne, eleve, embellit, aggrandit toutes choſes 

Et trouve ſous fa main des fleurs toujours ecloles. 


Here fiction muſt employ its utmoſt grace; 

4 All here aſſumes a body, mind, and face: 

N Each virtue a divinity is feen, 

Ki! Prudence is Pallas, Beauty Paphos queen. 2 
is 
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"Tis not a cloud from whence ſwift lig'1'nings fly, 

But Jupiter, that thunders through the ſky : 

Not a iough ſtorm that gives the tailor pain, 

But furious Neptune ploughing up the main : 

Echo's no more an empty mimic ſound, 

But a fair nymph that mourns her lover drown'd. 

Thus in the noble fictions of his mind, 

The poet will a thouſand figures find; 

Around the work his ornaments he pours, 

And ſtrews with laviſh hands his opening flowers. 
SoAMEs. 


By this pleaſing picture, the poet teaches us that 
the ſeries of events, or the hiſtory, which forms the 
ſubject of a poem, ſhould be true, ſhould have really 
happened, or at leaſt muſt be founded on reſpectable 
authorities; but that the circumſtances, the inci- 


E dents, and all the ornaments may, and even ought 
I to take their ſource from fiction, which is the fruit 
e of a vigorous and brilliant imagination. There 
18 ſhould moreover be a certain unity of action which 


mould run through an epic poem, but which is 

however leſs limited and rigid than that of a dramatic 

1 poem. An action, which is impie and uniform, and 
; is unfolded eaſily, and by degrees, pleaſes far more 
than a confuſed heap of extravagant adventures. It 
is neceſſary alſo to obſerve, that the poet ſhould 
avoid, as much as poſſible, the obſerving an hittorical 
regularity in his poem; which is one of the greatett 


. imperfections in the Pharſalia of Lucan. The 
hiſtorian muſt follow the chain of events; the poet, 
fe, on the contrary, ſhould put all into action at once; 


he ought to begin with introducing all his actors, 
and ſhou'd inform the reader of ſuch facts as have 
preceded the principal action, and are neceſſary either 
for embelliſhment, for eclairciſſement, or, to render 
the ſtory more intereſting, by recitals or other inven— 
tons. It is required, moreover, that this judicious 
unity be ornamented with a variety of epiſodes which 
may ariſe from the fable, ſrom hiſtory, or from ſome 
new and important diſcovery, &c. 
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XVII. With regard to theſe pleaſing epiſodes, and 
the better to thew their nature and their merit, we 
ſhall here inſert that which M. Voltaire has intro- 
duced in his Henriade, where he ſo happily explains, 
in a few lines, the renowned Newtonian ſyſtem. 


Dans le centre eclatant de ces orbes immenſes 

Qui n'ont pu nous cacher leur marche & leurs diſtances, 
Luit cet alre du jour par Dieu nième allume. 

Qui tourne autour de ſoi ſur ſon axe enflamme. 

De lui partent ſans fin des torrens de lumiere; 

Il donne en ſe montrant la vie à la matiere, 

Et diſpenſe les jours, les ſaiſons & les ans 

A des mondes divers autour de lui flottans. 

Les aſtres aſſer vis a la loi qui les preſſe 

S'attitent dans leur courſe & s' vitent ſans ceſſe, 

Et ſervant I'un à Vautre & de regle & d'appui, 

Se pretent les clartes qu'ils recoi vent de lui. 

Au dela de leurs cours, & loin dans cet eſpace, 
Od la matiere nage & que Dieu ſeul embraſſe, 
Sont des ſoleils ſans nombre & des mondes ſans fin; 
Dans cet abyme immenſe il leur ouvre un chemin. 
Par dela tous ces cieux le Dieu des cieux reſide, &c. 


Amidft thoſe orbs which move by certain laws, 
Known to each ſage whom love of ſcience draws, 
The ſun revolving round his axle turns, 
Shines undiminiſh'd, and for ever burns. 
Thence ſpring choſe golden torrents, which beſtow 
All vital warmth and vigour as they flow. | 
From thence the welcome day and year proceeds ; 
Through various worlds his genial influence ſpreads. 
The rolling planets beam with borrow'd rays, 
And all around refle& the ſolar blaze ; 
Attract each other, and each other ſhun : 
And end their courſes where they firſt begun. 
Far in the void, unnumbered worlds ariſe, 
And ſuns unnumber'd light the azure ſkies. 
Far beyond all, the God of Heaven reſides, 
\larks every orbit, every motion guides, &C. 
Dr. FRANKLIN 
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The deſcription of the temple of Love, in the 
niath canto, which begins with theſe lines, 


Sur les bords fortunes de Pantique Idalie, 
Lieux ol finit 'Europe & commence VAſie, 
S'eleve un vieux palais reſpectè par les temps; &c. 


Fix'd on the borders of Idalia's coaſt, 
Where ſiſter realms their kindred limits boaſt, 
An ancient dome ſuperior awe commands; &c. 


Mr. GREEN. 


is alſo a delightful epiſode, that is crowded with 
beauties. It is eſſentially neceſſary, however, that 


all theſe epiſodes be analogous, or at leaſt agreeable 


to the ſubject; and that they be fo artfully intro- 
duced as to appear to be the pure work of nature. 
XVIII. Comic or burleſque poems, ſuch as Homer's 
Batrachomyomachia, or, The Battle betaween the Frogs 
and Mice, the Lutrin of Boileau, the Orlando furioſo 
of Arioſto, the Rape of the Lock by Pope, the Secchia 
rapita of Taſſoni, the Phaeton of Zachariah, and 
many more, are ptoperly no other than a kind of 
parody of an epic poem, all the rules of which are 
obſerved in their compofition. M. Voltaire, however, 
juſtly obſerves, that Europe will never place Arioſto 
with Taſſo, that is, the comic with the epic, till it 
places the Aneis with Don Quixotte, and Callot 
with Corregio. M. Deſpreaux, notwithſtanding, 
has found the art of ennobling the comic in his Lutrin, 
and of rendering it equally agreeable and intereſt- 
ing. He has not there heaped burleſque on burleſque, 
but has cautiouſly avoided the low comic, the trivial 
and gigantic ; ſo that we cannot ſay to him as Car- 
dinal d'Eſte ſaid to Arioſto, Dove Diavolo, Meſſer 
Ludovico, havete pigliato tanto coglionerie ® Where 
the devil, Maſter Lewis, did you pick up all this ribal- 
dry? M Greſſet has ſhown us, in his FVertwert, and 
in his Chartreuſe, that, between the heroic and the 
burleſque, there is till another ſpecies of poetry, a 
G 2 _ tort 
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ſort of epopee, that partakes of the moral, the 
ſatyric, the ſerious, the gay, and the refined comic. 
XIX. What one of the greateſt maſters of the art 
has ſaid, when treating on epic poetty, with regard 
to reading the che fa-d u tres of this kind themſelves, 
is highly judicious, very true, and very inſtructive ; 
but it is not leſs certain, that the principles and rules 
are alſo uſeful, not to ſay indiſpenſable, to thoſe who 
would read theſe -matter-pieces to advantage, and 
make them the models of their labours. The ſtrongeſt 
roof of this is, that Atiſtotle and his ſuccellors 
Love formed their poetics on the works of Homer, 
and other renowned poets of their times; that is to 
ſay, they have draun their precepts leſs from reaſon 
than from example. What is the conſequence ? 
They have either not ſaid all that is eſſential, or 
they have frequently erred and deceived themſelves 
with their models. The fame will happen to every 
poet who ſhall read, without knowledge of the 
principles, any excellent poem in order to imitate it, 
He will frequently wander from the truth in his pur- 
ſuit : frequently will he take liberties ; and frequent!y 
will he give himſelf ſhackles, when neither the one 
nor the other are directed by ſound reaſon. For 
we are not to imagine, that all the rules of the art 
tend to curb and check genius : on the contrary, wiſe 
precepts tend to enlarge the bounds of its liberty. 
Thus have we lightly ſketched the draught of an 
epic poem. The limits of this work perpetually 
check our pen. Let us paſs dieRly to the ſecond 
ſpecies of poctry, which is the dramatic, and where 
perhaps we may be again tempted to exceed the 
bounds that we intend to prefciibe to our inquiries. 
XX. Although in an epic pocm, as in a fable, ard 
ſome other kinds of poetry, they almoſt always make 
thoſe perſons ſpeak that are introduced, they are ſtill, 
in general, no other than narrations, and conſequently 
cannot belong, by their nature, to the dramatic 
ſpecies. For the drama (which comes from the 
Greek, Gaya adio) conſiſts not of a ſimple narrative, 
but in the repreſentation of an adion, which prger” 
ly requires a dialogue, and which is intended to be re- 
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preſented on a theatre. At leaft, this is the ſenſe in 
which we take the word, without regarding its 
critical and etymological fignification. Of all the 
ſpecies of poetry, the drama is the moſt important, 
as It is Calculated to entertain and to inſtruct, to 
retine the taſte, to corrett the manners, and meliotate 
the character; ina word, a3-it ſerves to enlighten 
and to poliſh whole nations. We ſpeak, however, 
of the modern drama only, and eſpecially that of 
France, which is fo beneficial, and does ſo much 
honour to+that nation. If the doctors of the primi— 
tive Church had known dramatic entertainments like. 
ours, they would have extolled and commenced the 
ue of them as much as they condemned and pro- 
ſcribed thoſe of their own times. Their conduct 
then was right, now it would be egregiouſly wrong. 
Unluckily, however, there are fiequently, among. 
their ſucceſſors, weak men, who, judging by the 
name only, and being unable to difunguiſh either the 
eſſence, the character, or the different qualities of 
theſe performances, rail becauſe their predeceſſors 
declaimed. Reaſon and found policy now lift vp 
their voice, and tell vs that every civilized people 
ſhould encourage-theatres that are decent, police, ard 
refined: and that thoſe authors, who cry out againſt 
this inſtitution, who diſcourage men of exalted genius 
from labouring for the public theatre, and who would 
prevent the people from pcliſning their manners, 
and enjoying an innocent and uſeful recreation, are 
ſenſeleſs bigots; and, what is worſe, pernicious 
citizens, whoſe writings deſerve much more to be. 
committed to the flames, than thoſe of ſome philoſo- 


phers to may have erred in ſearching after the 
truth. But, 


Le crime fait la honte & non pas Pechafaud. 


It is the crime that makes the ſhame, and not the pil 
lory. | 
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The abuſe that has been made of burning philoſo- 
phical writings has turned that diſgrace into reputation, 


It can no longer impoſe but on the meaneſt of man- 


kind, Men who are endowed with reaſoning ex- 
amine a book itſelf, and value its merits: for the 
know that councils of ſtate, and tribunals of juſtice, 
are as little capable of deciding about the truths and 
errors of philoſophy, as academies are of determining 
the intereſts of nations, or the municipal laws of 
different ſtates. This ancient pedantry of government 
is become ridiculous in the eyes of wiſe men ; and 
if it is ſtill put in practice, it ſhould be to condemn 
ſuch writings to the flames, as tend to ſtifle the genius 
of a nation, and to deprive it of that which affords at 
once pleaſure and inſtruction. 

XXI. The principal dramatic pieces that are now 
Exhibited on the theatres of civilized nations, are, 1. 
Tragedy : 2. Comedy: 3. The Opera: 4. The 
Comic Opera: 5. Paſtorals: 6. Interludes: 7. 
Pantomimes; and, 8. Drolls. And this order we 
ſhall obſerve in the ſhort analyſis we here propoſe 10 
make. 

XXII. A Tragedy is a dramatic poem that repre- 
ſents on a theatre ſome ſignal action, or ſome fatal 
incident in the life of an illuſtrious perſonage. The 
deſign of it is to exalt, inthe minds of the ſpectators, 
the value of great virtues and ſublime ſentiments 
and at the ſame time to paint, in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
the meanneſs of vice, and the horror of iniquity : 
and this end it endeavours to obtain by influencing 
the two grand ſprings of the human mind; that is, 
by exciting our pity and our terror; which it does 
by employing its art ſo to move the mind of the 
ſpectator, that he may become ſo intereſted in the 
fate of the virtuous and unſoitunate characters that 
are introduced on the ſtage, that their misfortunes 
may cauſe in him either dread or cmpaſſion ;* and, 
on the contraiy, that the actions, the ſentiments, 
and ſucceſs of vicious characters, may inſpite him 
with horror and indignation. A tragedy therefore is 
the repreſentation of one event only, and not a col- 
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lection of various adventures. In ſuch event, there 
muſt conſequently be obſerved a triple unity; that 
of time, place, and action. M. Deſpreaux has very. 
happily expreſſed all theſe eſſential properties of a 
tragic drama, where he ſays, 


Le ſujet neſt jamais aſſeꝝ tot explique, 

Que le lieu de la ſcene y ſoit fixe & marque, 

Un rimeur fans peril, dela les Pyrenees, 

Sur la ſcene en un jour renferme des annees, 

La ſouvent le Heros d'un ſpectacle groſſier, 
Enfant au premier acte, eſt Barbon au dernier. 
Mais nous que la raiſon a ſes regles engage, 

Nous voulons qu” avec art PaQtion ſe menage. 
Qu'en un lieu, qu'en un jour, un ſeul fait accompli 
Tienne juſqu'a la fin le theatre rempli. 


You never can your plot too ſoon unfold; _ 

Nor the ſcene fix by marks too plain and bold. 

A Spaniſh poet may with good tuccels, 

In one day's ſpace, an age's acts expreſs. 

There, oft the hero of a wandering ſtage, 

Begins a child, and ends in doting age. 

But we, who are by reaſon's rules confin'd, 

Require the plan to be with art deſign'd; 

That unity of action, time, and place, 

Keep the ſtage full, and all your labours grace. 
| DOAMES. 


The particular rules flow quite naturally from the 
definition itfelf, and from the effential principles of 
tragedy. It is impoſſible to enter into an examination 
of them here, unleſs we would write a regular 
treatiſe on the art of poetry, which 1s neither our 
1 nor can come within the bounds of our 

an. 

XXIII. We ſhail, however, ſay a few words more 
on this matter, as it requires to be fo far extended. 
A tragic poem ſhould be always divided into five, or 
at leaſt into three acts. The reaſon is, that the mind 
of the ſpectator muſt neceſſarily be relaxed, as it 
cannot attend for ſo long a time to the ſubject, with- 
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out ſome intermiiſion ; as his pleaſure would thereby 
degenerate into fatigue. In a tragedy, moreover, 
the ſcenes ſhould not be 1n.brued with blood; for 
whatever is cruel and ſhocking to human nature can- 
not afford pleaſure to a rational and well inſtructed 
mind. The author ſhould take care, likewiſe. that 
thoſe things which are ſavage and horrid do not there 
hold the place of the mourniul and pathctic. He 
ſnould not inſpire horror when he would excite fear 
or pity Every thing, which is abſolutely uſeleſs, 
becomes inſipid and enervates the performance: no 
Character ſhould therefore be intioduced that is not 
eſſential to the piece. After having obſerved all theſe 
rules, he ſhould haſten to the concluſion, and not 
drag it ſlowly on: and conſequently the cataſtrophe 
ſhould be conciſe, animated, natural, by no means 
forced, and, if it be poſſible, happy: for the ſpeQa- 
tors will depart fo much the more pleaſed with the 
performance, as mankind love to ſee vice puniſhed, 
and virtue rewarded. 

XXIV. Permit us to propoſe a queſtion here, 
though perhaps it may be thought preſumptuous. Ts 
it impoſſible to conceive a theatric exhibition, or trage- 
dy, that ſhall be ſtill more perſect than any that his 
yet been produced by the moſt poliſhed nations ? 
When ſome ſignal action is repreſented on a, theatre, 
night we nor, for example, place, before the eyes 
of the ſpectators, the grand incidents that concurred 
in that action, in a manner very different from that 
of a cold and meagre defcripticn ? Would they not 
be chatn ed to fee the action itſelf as it really hap- 
pened ; tho'e great events in ancient and modern 
hiſtory ; ſuch as ſome ſamous ſiege, a memorabie 
battle, a triumph, an avguſt ceremony; a tremen- 
dous conflagration; a naval combat, like that of 
Actium; the Capitol in flames; Olympus and the 
Gods; anda thouſand like exhibitions? This wopld 
be in a manner recaliing paſt ages, and making man- 
kind live again in ſucceeding centuries. The opera, 
it is true, by its machines, its decorations, its cho- 
ruſes and balleites, does in ſome degree execute this 
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idea, but it does it very imperfectly. The ſinging, 
the muſic, the diminutive ſtage, the miniature deco- 
rations, and an hundred abſurd cuſtoms that concur 
in an opera, render it trifling and contemptible. 
What we here propoſe, is an exhibition of an un- 
bounded nature, an entertainment that ſhould engage 
the attention, and be undertaken at the expence of a 
whole nation, in an editice equal to the Circus : for 
it is eaſy to conceive, that repreſentations like theſe, 
a dramatic tragedy, attended by all its circumſtances, 
can never be exhibited on ſo confined a ſtage as ours, 
and where thoſe parts which are atligned for the 
ſpectators being frequently empty, give a languiihing 
air to the whole, while the projector dies of hunger. 
We are ſenſible, that in ſuch au exhibition the cumic 
would be very liable to ſteal in with the tragic, but 
we think that an author, of real ability, would eaſily 


be able to ſeparate them, and to ailign to each its 


proper bounds, 

XXV. A comedy is a drama that is calculated to 
repreſent ſome action, or ordinary event in life, but 
ſuch as is capable of being intereſting, by tidiculing 
the vices or follies of mankind. The end of comedy, 
therefore, is to correct the manners by diverting the 
mind : for mankind are always ready to laugh ex- 
ceſſively at thoſe follies they are daily committing. 
There are three tribunals for cortecting our manners, 
the limits of which thould never be conlounded : 
The firſt is public juſtice, which puniſhes omiilions 
and tranſgreſſions; the ſecond is the pulpit, which 
combats vices, and exhorts to the moral virtues ; 
and the third is the theatre, which, in comedy, lathes 
our follies, and animates us to a prudent conduct; 
and in tragedy, makes, by its examples, vice odious, 
and victue amiable. From hence it follows, that 
thoſe crimes which are puniſhed by the executioner 
ſhould never be repreſented in tragedy: nor in 
comedy, thoſe moral declamations which properly 
belong to the pulpit. Every piece, which through 
nattention errs in theſe reſpects, is imperfect. The 
clt of the particular precepts relative to comedy in 
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general, are contained in theſe verſes of the art of 
poetry : 


Que la Nature donc ſoit votre etude unique, 

Auteurs qui pretendez aux honneurs du comique. 
Quiconque voit bien Phomme, & d'un eſprit profond 
De tant de cœurs caches a penetre le fond; 

Qui fait bien ce que c'eſt qu'un prodigue, un avare, 
Un honnete homme, un fat, un jaloux, un bizarre; 
Sur une ſcene heureuſe il peut les etaler, 

Et les faire a nos yeux vivre, agir & parler, 
Preſentez-en partout les images naives: 

Que chacun y ſoit peint des couleurs les plus vives. 


Ve bards, that would the comic laurel wear, 

To ſtudy Nature be your only care. 

Whoc'er knows man, and, by a curious art, 

Diſcerns the hidden ſecrets of the heart; 

He who obſerves, and naturally can paint 

The jealous wretch, the fawning ſycophant, 

A worthy man, an enterpriſing fool, 

An anxious miſer, and a happy droll, 

May ſafely in theſe nobler liſts engage, 

And make them juſtly act upon the ſtage. 

Strive to be natural in all you write, 

But ſtill with vivid colours charm the ſight. 
DOAMES, 


XXVI. Partiſans as we are of an exact imitation 
of nature, and of the decency of expreſſion, there 
is, however, in this reſpeR. one very eſſential obſer- 
vation we muſt make, as well with regard to theatric 
repreſentations in gencral, as to comedy in particular, 
Every drama is intended, not ſo much to be leiſurely 
read in the cloſet, or to be examined by a near and 
deliberate view, as to be ſeen at a di:tance, and in a 
tranſient manner on the ſtag It is a kind of per- 
ſpective, a piece of ſculptuce that is to be placed 
far from the eye, and that conſequently requires 
ſtrokes that are ſtrong and bold, and proportions 
that are almoſt gigantic, or at leaſt beyond the * 
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fize. A too rigid imitation of nature, the plain truth 
without any exaggeration, the minute and delicate 
touches, and the refinements in morality, with which 
the greateſt part of modern pieces are crowded, are 
therefore altogether wrong placed, and become real 
imperfeQtions. For the fineſt ſtrokes in dialogue 
paſſing on the ſtage like lightening before our eyes, 
we have not time to conſider their delicacy, and 
therefore they ſhould be bold and ſtriking. When 
M. Deſpreaux reproached Moliere, that he ſometime; 
diſtorted his charaders, it is becauſe he underſtood 
not the theatre, nor the human mind and heart, fo 
well as That inimitable comic. Theſe ſuppoſed ex- 
travagancies are much more judicious than is com- 
monly imagined. Regnard, whom we my regard 
as the firſt comic writer after Moliere, faw right well 


the neceflity for theſe juſt exaggerations; and we 


cannot read, without indignation, thoſe curtailings 
which have been made of the fineſt ſtrokes of that 
author, in the new edition of his dramatic works. 
He, who has been charged with this curious operation, 
muſt have had a clumſy hand, and very little ſenſibi- 
lity, When Hector, in the Gameſter, preſents to 
careful Geronte the liſt of his ſon's debts, and he 
ſees the allowance to Mademoiſelle Margot de la 
Plante, he cries out two hundred and ffty crowns ! 
to which the valet replies, 


Ce n'eſt ma fois pas cher, 
Demandez ; c'eſt, monſieur, un prix fait en hiver. 


8 — And faith, ſir, not dear, 
*Tis a ſet price, you'll find, for the winter half year. 


The ſenſeleſs corrector has ſtruck out this admirable 
paſſage, and has ſupplied its place with an inſipidity. 
The manners of a woman muſt be extremely deprav- 
ed, if the delicacy of her ear is to be offended by 
ſuch an expreſſion as this: ſo general a corruption of 
the morals of a people ought never to be ſuppoſed; 
nor ſhould authors be allowed to conccal, under that 

| pretext, 
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pretext, the ſterility of their genius, and diſguſt by 


performances that are extremely decent, but at the 
tame time totally infipid, as thoſe of our days. 
XXVII. For the fame reaſon, the ſentiments of 
virtue, and of the dignity of the human mind, 
ſhouid be conſtantly a little enhanced in tragedy. No- 
thing, however, ſhou!d he carried to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity, Theſe ſentiments are like medals that are 
preferved in a cabinet of curioficies, and which we 
keep as modeis, but are not by any means to be uſed 
as the coin in the ordinary affairs of lire. For the 
fame reaſon allo, he new pathetic ſpecies, or as it is 
called in derifion, the crying ſpecies, muſt be regarded 
as deſectixe. There appears to be but little reaſon 
for introducing actor of the ſect of Heraclitus on 
the ſtage, and to co: found the laughing Thalia with 
the weeping Melpomene; or to borrow ſcenes, or 


tome meagre ſcraps, or edifying trifles from romance, 


which, however, the ſpeQators ſometimes wonder- 
fully adnire. Theſe are by no means deſigned to be 
conſidered from u diſtant point of view. The man of 
taſte will ſooner ſuffer thoſe Italian performances, 
where the rule of the imitation of nature is altoge- 
ther violated, where all the characters are ideal, as 
harlequin, pantaloon, the doctor, &c. where fiction 
reigns from one end to the other, and where ſorcery 
and miracles conſtantly hold the place of that which is 
true and natural. Theſe exhibitions are certainly, 
beyond compariſen, inferior to the natural and noble 
comedies of the French: but the bold deſigus, 
the lively ſtrokes, and pleaſing ſallies, oft times fo 
far atone for the trifling nature of theſe performances, 
that the ſpectator frequently goes away from the Ita- 
lian comedy in high mirth; and ſometimes remembers, 
during his whole life, ſome particular ſcenes with which 
he was highly entertained. | 

XXVIII. A regular comedy muſt alfo conſiſt of ei- 
ther five or three acts. The petit piece, or farce, 
which is repreſcnted after the other, conſiſts but of 
one ect, and ſhould be as full of vivacity as poſlible ; 


the dialogue ſnould be highly animated; there ous 
C 
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Le much action, and not a word or incident that is 
iulignifcant. In general, when we would compoſe a 
piece for the theatre, we thould begin by laying the 
plot, by making a rough ſketch in the nature of a ro- 
mance, and then procecd to the dialogue. We hall 
finiſh theſe reflections on comedy in general with one 
remark. Auguſtus reproached Terence with wanting 
in his comedies what he called the vis comica. Theſe 
words imply more than is commonly imagined, It is 
difficult to render them in modern languages, though 
we knew very well what they mean: and we may 
boldly ſay, that all thoſe dramas, where the comic 
power does not prevail, do not deſerve the name of 
comedies, and that they are only a kind of amphi- 
bious productions, which are properly enough called 
pieces, ſuch as Cenia, M-lanida, &c. The Engliſh 
expreſs, by the word humour, ſomething that nearly 
anſwers to the vis comica, 

XXIX. An opera is a drama repreſented by muſic. 
This entertainment was invented at Venice, and Abbe 
Perrin was the fiiſt who introduced it at Paris in the 
year 1669. An exhibition of this fort requires a moſt 
brilliant magnificence, and an expence truly royal. 
The drama muſt neceſſarily be compoſed in verſe ; 
ſor as operas are ſung and accompanied with ſympho- 
nies, they muſt be in verſe to be properly applicable 
to muſic. To render this entertaiament ſtill more 
brilliant, it is ornamented with dances and ballettes, 
with ſuperb decorations, and ſurpriſing machinery. 
The dreſſes of the actors, of thoſe who afliſt in the 
chorus, and of the dancers, being all in the moſt 
ſplendid and elegant taſte, contribute to render the 
exhibition highly ſumptuons. It was this that gave 
occaſion to the following verſes of M. V 


Il faut ce rendre à ce palais magique 

Ou les beaux vers, la danſe, la muſique, 

L'art de tromper les yeux par les couleus, 

Lart plus heureux de feduire les cœurs, 
De cent plaiſirs font un plaiſir unique. 
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We cannet refrain from reſorting to this enchantirg 
palace, where the beauties of poetry, where muſic and 
the dance, where the illufrve art of colours, and the ſtill 
more happy art of ſeducing the mind, make, of a hun- 
dred, ene unrivalled pleaſure. But notwithſtanding 
this union of arts and pleaſures, at an immenſe ex- 
pence, and notwithſtanding a moſt dazzling pageantry, 
an opera appears, in the eyes of many people of 
taſte, but as a magnificent abſurdity, ſeeing that na- 
ture is never there from the beginning to the end. It 
is not our buſineſs here, however, to determine be- 
tween the different taſtes of mankind. We ſhall 
ſpeak of the muſic, the dances, and the decorations, 
the 2 and machinery of operas, in the chapters 
that are aſſigned to theſe matters, and ſhall here 
conſider the poem only, which makes the ground-work 
of the performance. 

XXX. The method of expreſſing our thoughts by 
ſinging and muſic is ſo little natural, and has ſo me- 
thing in it ſo forced and affected, that it is not eaſy to 
conceive how it could come into the minds of men of 
genius to repreſent any human action, and what is 
more, a ſerious or tragic action, any otherwiſe than 
by ſpeech. We have, it is true, operas in Italian, by 
the illuſtrious Meteſtaſio, and in French by M. Qui- 
nault, Font nelle, &c. the ſubjects of which are ſo 
grave and tragic, that one might call them muſical 
tragedies, and real chefs Peuvres in their kind. But 
I think I have cbferved, that though we are highly 
ſatisfied, and greatly affected, on reading them, yet 
the ſpectator is mo:e charmed with the magnificence 
of the fight, and the beauty of the muſic, than 
moved with the action, che tragical part of the 
performance. We are not, however, of that order 
of critics who ſtrive to prove, that mankind act wrorg 
in hnding pleaſure in an object with which they are 
really leaſed ; who blame a lover for thinking his 
miſtreis charming when her features are by no means 
regular; and who ate perpetually applying the fules 
of logic to the works of genius: we make theſe 
oblervations merely in order to examine if it be 
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not poſſible to augment the pleaſures of a polite 
people, by making the opera ſomething more na- 
tural, more probable, and more conſonant to reaſon. 
XXXI. We think, therefore, that the poet ſhould 
never, or at leaſt very rarely, chuſe a ſubject from 
hiſtory, but from fable or mythology, or from the 
regions of enchantment. Every rational mind is 
conſtantly ſhocked to hear a mutilated hero trill out, 
from the flender pipe of a chaffinch, To arms ! To 
arms! and in the ſame tone animate his ſoldiers, and 
lead them to the aſſault; or harangue an aſſembly of 
grave ſenators, and ſometimes a whole body of peo- 
le. Nothing can be more burleſque than ſuch ex- 
Ba and a man muſt be poſſeſſed of a very un- 
common ſenſibility to be affected by them. But as 
we know not what was the language of the gods, 
and their manner of expreſſing themſelves, we are at 
liberty, in that caſe, to form what illuſions we pleaſe, 
and to ſuppoſe that they ſung, to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from mort:ls. Beſide, all the magic of deco- 
rations and machinery become natural, and even ne- 
ceſſary, in theſe kind of ſubjcQs, and therefore rea- 
dily afford opportunity for all the pomp of theſe 


performances. The chorus, the dances, the ballettes, 


the ſymphonies and dreſſes, may likewiſe be all made 
to corteſpond with ſuch ſubjects: nothing is here af- 
fected, abſurd, or unnatural, Whoever is poſſeſſed 
of geiius, and is well acquainted with mythology, 
will here find an inexhauſtible ſource of ſubjects 
highly diverſified, and quite proper for the drama of 
an Opera 

XXII We ſhall ſpcak, in the chapter on muſic, of 
that fort which appears to us the moſt proper for 
ſuch a drama, and of the ſeveral alterations of which 
we think it ſuſceptibic, in order to make it more 
complete, and to adapt it to a more pathetic, more 
noble, and more natural cxprefſion, as well in the re- 
citatives as in the airs and chorus. We have onl 
here to conſider the buſineſs of the poet. He ſhould 
never loſe ſight of nature, even in the midſt of the 
greatelt fiction. A god, a deni-god, a renowned 


hero, 
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hero, ſuch, for example, as Renaud in Armida, a 
fairy, a genie, a nymph, or fury, &c. ſhould con- 
ſtantly be repreſented according to the characters we 
give them, and never be made to talk the language cf 
a fop, or a petite maitreſſe. The recitative, which is 
the ground-work of the dialogue, requires verſes that 
are tree and not regular, ſuch as with a ſimple ca- 
dence approach the neareſt to common language. The 
airs ſhould not be forced into the piece, nor impro- 
perly placed for the ſake of terminating a ſcene, or 
to dilplay the voice of a performer: they ſhould ex- 
preſs ſome ſentiment, or ſome precept, ſhort and 
ſtriking, or tender and affecting, or ſome ſimile lively 
and natural ; and they ſhould ariſe of themſelves from 
a monologue, or from a ſcene between two perſons ; 
prolixity thould here be particularly avoided, efpeci- 
ally when ſuch an air makes part of a dialogue; for 
nothing is more inſipid or diſguſtful than the counte- 
nances of the other actors who appear at the ſame 
time, whoſe ſilence is quite unmeaning, and who 
know not what to do with their hands and feet, while 
the ſinger is ſtraining his throat. The verſes of all 
the airs ſhould, be of the lyric kind, and ſhould con- 
tain ſome poctic image, or paint ſome noble paſſion, 
which may furniſh the compoſer with an opportunity 
of diſplaying his talents, and of giving a lively and 
affecting expreſſion to the muſic. A phraſe that is 
inanimated can never have a good effect in the per- 
formance, but muſt become inſipid and horribly re- 
dious in the air. The trite ſimilies of the Italians, of 
a ſtream that flows, or a bird that flies, &c. are no 
longer ſufferable. The ſame things may be ſaid wih 
regard to the chorus, which ſhould be equally natu- 
ral and well adapted: it is here ſemetiines a whole 


people, ſometimes the inhabitants of a particular 
people, P 


country, and ſometimes warriors, nymphs, or pries, 
&c. who raiſe their voice to demand juſtice, t0 
implore favour, or render a general homage. I hc 
action itſelf will furniſh the poet of genius with ideas, 
words, and the manner of diſpoſing them. 


XXXIII. 
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XXXIII. Laſtly, the opera being a performance 
calculated leis to farisfy the underſtanding than to 
\ charm the ear, and affect the heart, and eſpecially 
to ſtrike the light, the poet ſhould have a particular 
attention to that object, ſhould be {killed in the arts 
of a theatre, ſhouki know how to introduce combats, 


; ballettes, fea('s, games, pompous entries, ſolemn pro- 
e ceſſions, and ſuch marvellous incidents as occur in 
bs the heavens, upon earth, in the fea, and even in the 
* infernal regions; but all theſe matters demand a 
* ſtrong character, and the utmoſt preciſion in the exe- 
d cution; for, otherwiſe, the comic being a near neigh- 
* bout to the ſublime, they will eaſily become ridicu- 
m lous. The unity of action muſt certainly be ob- 
4 ſerved in ſuch a poem; and all the incidental epiſodes 
2 muſt concur to the principal deſign; otherwiſe it 
ot would be a monſtrous chaos, It is impoſſible, how- 
e- ever, ſcrupulouſly to obſerve the unity of time and 
ne place, though the liberty which reaſon allows the 
ko poet in this reſpeR is not without bounds ; and the 
ile leſs uſe he makes of it, the more perfect his poem 
all will be. 1t is not, perhaps, inpoſible ſo to arrange. 


the objects, that, in changing the decorations, the 
painter may conſtantly make appear ſome part of the 
principal decoration which characteriſes the ſituation 
of the ſcene, as the corner of a palace at the end of 
a garden, or ſome avenre that leads to it, &c. Put 
all this is liable to difficulties, and even to exceptions z 
and the art of the painter muſt concur in ſuch cafe 
with that of the poet. For the reſt, all the operas of 
Europe are at leaſt one-third too long, eſpecially the 
Italian; and fo are all our tragedies. The unity of 
action requires brevity ; and ſatiety is inſeparable from 
a diverſion that laſts full four hours, and ſometimes 
lorger. They have indeed endeavoured to obviate 
this inconvenience by dividing an opera into three, and 
eyon into five acts; but experience proves that this 
divition, though judicious, is ſtill not ſufficient to re- 

licve the wearied attention. 
XXXIV. he prologues, which frequently precede 
Cperas aud all fort of dramatic performances, conſiſt 
| ſometimes 
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ſometimes of ingenious fictions, which ſerve to in- 
form the ſpectators of the deſign of the piece, that 
help to explain it, or to apologize for the author : 
and under this form it was that they chiefly appeared 
among the ancients. Sometimes they are contrived 
to make the eulogy of a monarch, a prince, or hero, 
and to celebiate, in a feigned dialogue, ſuch real 
events as conduce to his pleaſure and glory. Genius 
is the producer of a dialogue, delicacy is the foul of 
it, and inſipidity is the gulph into which it commonly 
finks. We cannot conceive how it was poſſible for 
the wiſe monarchs of the laſt age to ſuffer thoſe. 
clouds of incenſe, thofe extravagant and accumulated 
praiſes, from players who were their hired ſervants, 
and that to their face, and in the preſence,of all their 
people. Nothing but an idol could ſuffer ſuch incenſe 
to be offered to it in ſuch a temple. The prologue 
before an opera is ſung, but is recited before a tragedy 
or comedy. 
XXV A comic opera is a ſort of parody of the 
ſerious opera. Sometimes it contains a refined, judi- 
cious, and pleaſant critique on ſome other famous opera 
or tragedy ; at others, it is founded on ſome ſimple, 
natural, and pleaſant ſubject, adapted to the drama 
and to muſic. This kind of entertainment is now 
brought to a great degree of perfection, as well in 
France as in Italy. Ihe Wit-catcher, the Village- 
conjurer, and ſome other ſimilar pieces, are, in my 
opinion, chef d euvres, In France they adapt the 
tunes of vaudevilles, or the moſt common and ap- 
plauded ſongs, to the words of ſuch an opera ; and 
this method produces a charming effect. In Italy, 
where they call ſuch an exhibition opera buffa, the 
greateſt poets, and the moſt able muſicians, exerciſe 
their talents in theſe compoſitions. The interludes, 
or, as the Italians call them, intermezz:, as they are 
repreſented between the acts, are a kind of comic 
opera performed by two or three actors. The cele- 
brated Pargoleſi has ſet ſome of theſe to muſic, and 
among others /a Serva Padrona, which will for cv! 


receive the applauſe of the connoiſſeur, and of cve!y 
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man of taſte. They are likewiſe divided into three 
acts, and are intermixed with airs, recitatives, and 
duos, in the ſame manner as the ſerious opera. 
XXXVI. There are alſo a fort of low farces that 
are called drolls, This entertainment took its riſe 
from the rope dancers and mimics, who ſet their buf- 
foons in a kind of gallery on the outſide of their place 
of exhibition, that they might attract and draw in 
the paſſengers by their mimicry, their poſtures, and 
drollery. Theſe performers exhibited at firſt an ex- 
tempore entertainment, altogether inſipid; but, for 
ſome time paſt, they have applied themſelves to the 
forming ſome ingenious plan tor their performances : 
and very ſenſible people alſo ſometimes amuſe them- 
ſelves, in their private apartments, with imitating 
theſe entertainments. They chuſe a dramatic ſub- 
ject; they lay the plot of a little farce, and perform 


it on the ſpot extempore. It muſt be confeſſed, that 


an entertainment of this kind has a great appearance 
of truth, from that natural and unſtudied language of 
which the dialogue conſiſts. | 

XXXVII. The German theatre fiſt produced, not 


very long ſince, a new kind of drama, which conſiſts 


of paſtorals, But we may literally ſay, that this en- 
tertainment is renewed from the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The idea doubtleſs aroſe from the eclogues, 
the idyls, and paſtorals of the ancients. Ncw, 
whether ſuch a paſtoral be repreſented by a ſunple re- 


cital or declaration, or whether it be applied to 


muſic, by forming it into an eperetta, the ſimplicity of 
the expreſſion, the ingenious imitation of nature, and 
the beauties that thence reſult, that delicacy and 
tencer ſentiment, which make the ſoul of this en- 
tertainment, the character of the ſhepherds, their 
dreſs, and the rural ſcenes, together with the pleaſin 
cecorations, all concur to make it extremely affecting 
and agreeable. But it muſt not be too frequently te- 
peated : for it is not ſuſceptible either of great variety 
or great elevation ; nor is it compatible either with 
high tragedy or finiſhed comedy : and all thoſe things 
that are merely delicate, that will not admit, Ay | 
as, 
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ſay, of colours that are ſtrong, bold, and ſtrikirg, 
ſoon fade, eſpecially on the theatre. We hall finich 
our obſervations on dramatic poetry with one precept. 
and which is, perhaps, the moſt important of all 
others : it is, that the grand and ſublime ſentiments in 
trapery, and the ſallies, bons mots, and pleaſantries in 
comedy, ſhould always ariſe from the ſubjed itſelf, und 
not appear to be the product of the poet's wit, forced 
into the piece: it ſhould conſtantly be the perſon who 
is repreſented, ſpeaking in his proper character, and 
not the author. 
XXXVIII. After the epic and dramatic, we place, 
in the third rank, lyric poetry. That name was 


given it by antiquity. Unden this claſs it ranged 


thoſe poems, or pieces in verſe, that were ſung and 
accompanied with an inftrument they called a lyte. 
The moderns have preſerved the fame denomination, 
and annexed to it, ſome ſmall difference excepted, the 
ſame idea. Thus Pindar 1s called the prince of the 
Grecian lyric poets, Horace of the Latin, and Mas- 
herbe of the French. But the lyric kind compre- 
hended, even ameng the ancients, different kinds of 
verſe : it comprehends alſo ſtill more variety among 
the moderns, and eſpecially among the French. As 
our muſic is greatly improved, and our inſt: umen's 
more numerous than thoſe of the ancients, wwe nw 
range, under the lyric kind, all thoſe pieces in wer/: 
that may be ſung with an accompanyment, that are nit 
compoſed for the theatre, and that do not belong to the 
dramatic or any ether particular ſpecies of poetry. 

XXXIX. The firſt ſort of lyric poetry is the oe. 
Of this M. Deſpreaux has given us a very beautiful 
and juſt deſcription in theſe lines: 


L'Ode avec plus d'eclat, & non moins d'energie 
Elevant juſqu'au ciel ſon vol ambitieux, 
Entretient dans ſes vers commerce avec les Dieux. 
Aux A'hletes dans Piſe elle ouvre la barrierre, 
Chante un vainqueur poudreux au bout de la carricte; 
Mene Achille ſanglant au bords du Simois 


Ou fait flechir I'Lſcaut ſous le joug de Louis. | 
Tantot 


NON; 
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Tantöõt comme une abeille ardente a fon ouvrage 
Elle sen va de fleurs Jepouiller le rivage : 

Elle peint les feſtins, les danſes & les ris, 

Vante un baiſer cueilli ſur les levres d'Iris, 

Qui mollement reſiſte & par un doux caprice 
Quelquefois le retuſe, afin qu'on le raviſſe. 

Son ſtyle impetueux ſouvent marche au hazard. 
Chez elle un beau deſordre eſt un effet de Part, 
Loin ces rimeurs craintifs, dont I'eſprit phlegmatique 
Garde dans ſes fureurs un ordre didactique : 

Qui chantant d'un heros les progres éclatans, 
Maigres hiſtoriens, ſuivront l'ordte des temps. 
Apol.on de ſon feu leur fut toujours avare, &c. 


The lofty ode demands the ſtrongeſt fire 

For there the muſe all Phœbus mult inſpire, 
Mounting to heav'n in her ambitious flight, 
Amongſt the gods and heroes takes delight; 
Of Piſa's wreſtlers tells the finewy force, 

And ſings the duſty conqueror's glorious couiſe; 
To Simois' banks now fierce Achilles ſends, 
Beneath the Gallic yoke now Eſcaut bends : 
Sometimes ſhe flies, like an induſtrious bee, 
And robs the flowers by nature's chymittry ; 
Deſcribes the thepherds dances, feaſts, and bliſs, 
And boaſts from Phillis to ſurpriſe a kiſs, 
When gently ſhe reſiſts with feign'd remorſe, 
That what ſhe grants may ſeem to be by force. 
Her generous ſtyle will oſt at random ſtart, 
And by a brave diſorder ſliew her art ; 

Unlike thoſe fearful poets whoſe cold rhyme 
In all their raptures keep exacteſt time, 

Who fing th' illuſtrious hero's mighty praiſe, 
Dry journaliſts, by terms of weeks and days; 
To theſe Apollo, thrifty of his fire, 

Denies a place in the Pierian choir, &c. 


SOAMES. 


| Theſe words, when attentively conſidered, include 


every thing eſſential that we can here ſay on the choice 
of a ſubject, and on the poetic compoſition of an 


it 


— 
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it is ſuſceptible, the different ſpecies of verſe of which 


it may be formed, and the general rules which the 
poet ſhould obſerve in compoſing it, we ſhall treat 
more amply of theſe in the following chapter on verſi- 
fication, where we ſhall likewiſe give ſuch examples 
as are capable of throwing yet ſtronger lights on the 
rules and precepts : and we ſhall do the ſame with 
regard to all other kinds of poetic compoſition of 
which we have yet to treat in this chapter, and 
which we. here mention, once for all, to avoid re- 
petition. 

XL. To the lyric gender of poetry likewiſe 
belong, 

1. Stanzas, which are a ſort of odes in ſtrophes 
or couplets of 4, 6, 8, 10, or 12 verſes. They are 
alſo ſometimes made in odd numbers, as 5, 7, 9, or 
13 verſes. They require leſs fire, leſs of the poetic 
enthuſiaſm, than the ode. They march more gravely 
on; and it is for this reaſon that ſeveral celebrated 
poets have deceived themſelves, and have called that 
an ode which is in fact nothing more than ſtanzas. 

2. Quadrans are ſtanzas of four verſes. Their 
character is uſually that of the ſimple and grave. 
They are commonly compoſed of long verſes, and 
have a ſenſe detached the one from the other. Thoſe 
of Pybrac, maugre all their faults, may ſerve as models 
for this ſpecies of poetry. 

3. Madrigals are pieces of amorous poetry, com- 
poſed of an indefinite number of feet and unequal 
verſes, and that contain ſome tender and delicate ſen- 
timent. The thought, with which the madrigal con- 
cludes, is not ſo pointed and lively as that of the epi- 

ram. A certain beautiful ſimplicity, noble and grace- 
ful. forms, on the contrary, its charaCteriſtic. The 
madrigal is not uſually divided into ſtanzas, and con- 
ſequently cannot ſerve as a ſong, but may very pro- 
perly be applied to a grand air, 
4. The rondeau is not commonly ſung ; but there 
are ſome of them that might be ſet to muſic with 
1 80 ſucceſs, and would have a particular grace. 


he rondeau, of a Gaulith extraction, has ampke 
or 
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for its portion, ſays Boileau; and in fact that is its 
charaCteriltic, 

5. Trio/ets are ſhort rondeaus, conſiſting of five or 
eight verſes with two rhymes. The ſubject is ſome- 
times pleaſant, and ſometimes ſatiric. They are now 
very little uſed. 

6. The ſonnet is a poem included in fourteen verſes, 
This is the moſt difficult piece in all poetry. It is ne- 
ceſſary to be here ſcrupulouſly exact. There ſhould 
be no ſuperfluous expreſſion, nor any one word re- 
peated. The cloſe thould be fine and happy, that is, 
it fhould finiſh with a brilliant thought. This occaſi- 
oned M. Deſpreaux to ſay, 


Un ſonnet fans defaut vaut ſeul un long poeme. 
One faultleſs ſonnet's a long poem's worth, 


7. The vaudewilles are a peculiar ſort of fongs that 
are ſung by the common, and not unfrequently by 
the better ſort of people, on all kind of ſubjects. 
The French excel in theſe, and it muſt be con- 


pleaſing. 


Le Frangois ne malin forma le vaudevile, 
Agreable, indiſcret, qui, conduit par Je chant, 
Paſſe de bouche en bouche & 8'accroit en marchant. 
La liberté Frangoiſe en ſes vers ſe deploie ; | 
Cet enfant du plaifir veut naitre dans la joie, 
BolLEAU. 


The lively French, by nature made to rail, 

In libels and lampoons can never fall, 

Pleaſant detraction that by ſinging goes 

From mouth to mouth, and as it travels grows. 
Their freedom in their poetry they ſce, 
The child of joy, begot by liberty. 


SOAMES. 
h 8. The Jays formed the lyric poetry of the old 
Prench poets. The word, which comes from leſſus, 
| ſigniſies a complaint or lamentation. There were an- 
7 IF cicntly the grand and the common lay. The former 


was 


tefled, that there are ſome of them that are highly 
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was a poem of twelve ſtanzas of verſes with two 
rhymes. The other was of ſixteen or twenty verſes 
divided into four ſtanzas, and alſo, almoſt always, 
with two rhymes. They pretend, that theſe were form- 
ed on the model of the trochaic verſes of the Greeks 
and Latins, 

9. The wirelays differ from the lay, 1. That they 
put as many maſculine rhymes after each other as 
they pleaſe, and then a feninine; and after ſome 
ſtanzas they vary and put ſeveral feminine rhymes to- 
gether, and then a maſculine : 2. As it is neceſſary 
that all the verſes be equal; whereas in the Jay, the 
intercalary verſes are ſhorter. The term virclay 
comes from the word wirer to turn, becauſe, alter 
having formed the lay for ſome time by a ruling rhyme, 
they turn it to another rhyme. | 

19. The chant royal is alſo a monument of the an- 
cient French poetry It is preſerved in a few places 
only, as at Thoulouſe in the academy of the floral 
games. It was ſo called becauſe the ſubject was 
given by the king of the preceding year, that is, by 
him who had won the prize the preceding year. Ihe 
chant royal is made to the glory of God, or of tlie 
holy virgin, or on ſome other grand and ſerious ſub- 
ject. It commonly conſiſts of five ſtanzas, each of 
eleven verſes; and 1s terminated with an addreſs, or 
explication of the allegory, and which is of five 
verſes, or at the moſt ſeven. The rules of the ver- 
ſification are here the moſt difficult; and the reader 
ſeldom accounts with the poet for this laborious 
pcdantry. 


11. The ballad has the fame relation to the chant 


royal as the triolet has to the rondeau. It conſiſts 


of three ſtanzas only, and an addreſs, which is of 


four or five verſes, according as the ſtanza is of eight 
or ten. | 


La Ballade aſſervie a ſes vielles maximes _ 
Souvent doit tout ſon luſtre au caprice des rimes. 


The ballad, ſlave to rules of ancient times,“ 
Has oft no merit but its humorous rhymes. 


Il 
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as Boileau juſtly ſays. Examples of theſe are to be 
found in Marot, Sarraſin, and elſewhere. 

XLI. 12. The maſquerades are a kind of ſhort 
yerſes, ſometimes ſatiric, and ſometimes in form of 
compliment, made for the uſe of the maſks in the 
time of the carnival, or ſome other public entertain- 
ment or maſked ball. To this claſs may be referred 
the Italian maſquerades, which the lyric poets of that 
nation make for their carnivals ; as alſo the impromptu 
or extemporary productions, which the poets of the 
couris of ſome German princes are obliged to make on 
occaſion of ſome ſolemn feſtival, or entertainment of 
the court, as the repreſentation of a rural ceconomy, 
&c, It is eaſy to conceive what ſort of compoſitions 
theſe muſt be. 

13. The amphigouries of France, and the quolibets 
of Germany, are nearly the ſame as the foregoing. 
They are a fort of conundrums in ſhort verſes, that 
contain points, or fatirical alluſions, but have no con- 
tinued meaning, or connexion of ideas. They are all 
of the lyric kind, and are commonly ſung. | 

14. The romance, or ſtory, is now a kind of ſong, 
in which is recited ſome event taken either from fa- 
bulous or rea! hiſtory, or from ſome event that has 
happened to lovers, &c. | 

15. The concordants are verſes that have ſeveral 
words in common, and that contain a meaning either 


Oppoſite or different, by means of other words. 


Theſe are very common in operas, in the duos, &c. 
as, 

mon —_ 
ma fureur. 


» 2 ri P 
Quel trouble me ſaiſit 0 ma ſurpriſe ; eſt extreme. 


ma futeur 
Chantez 
Chantons 


Il faut 0 2 J pour fatisfaire. 


A cette Loi ſevere, &c. 


Vol. II. H 16. The 


Je m' abandonne à 0 


5 tant de vertus. 
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16. The eg, or complaint, belongs, on ſeveral ac. 
counts, to the lyric ſpecies; foraſmuch as ſinging up- 
pears to be quite proper to funeral grief and the la- 
mentation of lovers. The poet ſhould remember in 
compoſing his elegies to adapt thein to muſic, or at 
leaſt to make them ſuſceptible of it; as he will, by 
that means, provide ſubjects for grand and pathetic 
airs, cantatas, &c. Let us again hearken to M. Deſ- 
preaux. Nothing can be more beautiſul than what he 
fays on the clegy : 


La plaintive elegie en longs habits de deuil 

Sait les cheveux Epars gemir ſur un cercueil, 

Elle peint des amans la joie & la triſteſſe, 

Flatte, menace, irrite, appaiſe une maitreſſe; 

Mais pour bien exprimer ces caprices heureux, 
Celt peu d'etre poete, il faut Etre amoureux. 

Te hais ces vains auteurs, dont la Muſe forcee 
Mentretient de ſes feux, toujours froide & glacee ; 
Qui s'affligent par art, & ſous de ſens raflis 
Serigent pour rimer en amoureux tranſis. | vaines, 
Leurs tranſports les plus doux, ne ſont que phraſes 
le ne ſavent jamais, que fe charger de chaines, 
Que benir leur martyre, adorer leur priſon, 

Et faire quereller le ſens & la raiſon. 

Ce n'etoit pas jadis fur ce ton ridicule 

Qu' amour dictoit les vers, que ſoupiroit Tibulle : 
Ou que du tendre Ovide, animant les doux ſons, 
II donnoit de fon art les charmantes lecons, 

I faut que le cœut ſeu] parle dans Velegie. 


"The plaintive elegy, in mournful ſtate, 
Diſhevell'd weeps the ftern decrees of fate. 
Now paints the lover's torments and delights, 
Now the nymph flatters, threatens, or invites. 
But he, who would theſe paſſions well expreſs, 
Muſt more of love than poetry poſſeſs. 

hate thoſe lifeleſs writers whoſe forc'd fire 

In a cold ſtyle deſcribes a hot deſire ; 

Who ſigh by rule, and raging in cold blood, 


Their ſluggiſh muſe ſpur to an ant rous mood, ng 
cif 
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Their ecſtaſies inſipidly they feign, 

And always pine, and fondly hug their chain, 

Adore their priſon, and their ſuiferings bleſs, 

Make ſenſe and reaſon quarrel as they pleaſe. 

"Twas not of old in this affected tone, 

That ſmooth Tibullus made his am'rous moan ; 

Or tender Ovid “*, in melodious ſtrains, 

Of love's dear art the pleaſing rules explains. 

You, who in elegy would juſtly write, 

Conſult your heart; let that alone endite. 
DOAMES. 


But as many elegies are of a great length, and do 
not ſeem to be calculated for muſic, they may be 


ranged on that account under the didactic, or what 


other rank we pleaſe. The ſublime Lamentations of 
the prophet Jeremiah, which M. Arnaud has ſo 
happily tranſlated into French, are to be conſidered 
as elegies. | 

XLII. To the lyric gender likewiſe belongs paſto- 
ral poetry, or the ſongs of the ſhepherds, and other 
inhabitants of the fields and foreſts, and all of this 
kind that can be accompanied by the flute or haut- 
boy, the pipe or guitar. Among theſe rural poems 
there are, 

17, Eclogues, a kind of lyric poems, in which are 
introduced herdſmen, hinds, and other villagers, wha 


entertain each other with their ſongs, that contain 


deſcriptions of a rural and paſtoral life. The 
eclogue, however, is not confined to matters that are 
merely ruſtic, but is ſometimes extended to other 


tranquil ſcenes in a country life; and though the 
ſentiments in theſe are more refined and more deli- 
cate than thoſe of mere huſbandmen, yet they thould 


be expreſſed in the molt ſimple and rural ſtyle poſſible. 
It is nature alone that mult conſtantly ſpeak in an 


Every one is acquainted with the complaints of Ovid, and 


the charming elegies of Tibullus; which are models of this 
kind of poetry. 


H 2 eclogue- 
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eclogue : every appearance of art ſhould be carefully 
avoided. 


18. 1dyls are ſhort gay poems, that contain narra- 


tions or deſciiptions of. ſome agreeable adventure. 


Thoſe of "IT heocritus, which may ſerve as models, 


contain inexprethible charms, in a ſtyle perfectly ſimple 


and rural, which made M. Boileau ſay, 


7 . 55 . 
Son tour ſiinple & naif n'a rien de faſtueux, 
Et n'aime point l'orgueil d'un vers preſomptueux. 


His ſimple, natural turn diſdains the verſe, 
That aught contains of lofty, rough, or fierce. 


19. A villanel is likewiſe a ſort of paſtoral poem 
that is ſung, and the ſtanzas of - which all end with 
the ſame line or burden. There are many examples 
of theſe in the Aſtrea of M. D'Urfey, and in the 
Art of Poetry, as it is called, of M. Richelet. There 
are, however, certain authors who think that the 
eclogue, the idyl, & c. do not belong to lyric poetty: 
but that is of little conſequence. If they chuſe te 
make them a diſtinct paſtoral ſpecies, we have no ob- 
jection, All that we can certainly determine in this 
matter is, that theſe poems appear to have been made 
for muſic, and that anciently the eclogues were actu— 
ally ſung. | 

XLIII. 20. The cantata, which is an Italian word, 
and means a piece of poetry, diverſified with recita- 
tives, airs, ariettas, duos, &c. They are ſometimes 
made for a fingle voice, but more frequently, and 
better, for two. They are ſuſceptible of a great ac- 
campanyment ; 2nd. there are ſome of them that are 
witty, gallant, heroic, -paſtoral, &c. The models of 
theſe that are found in Bernier, but eſpecially in 
Rouſſeau, evidently ſhew that the cantata is capable of 
great poetic and muſical beauty, and that it is, per- 
haps, at once the chef d “re of bath arts. 

21. Cantatilcs are ſhort cantatas, the-muſic of which 
» commonly in the Italian taſte. 


22. Fere- 
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22. Serenades are a ſort of cantatas that are to be 
learned memori er, and to be pertormed, accompa- 
nied with inſttumental muſic, during the obſcurity ot 
the night, either for the entertainment or in honour of 
ſome particular perſon. The cuſtom is moſt common 
in Spain. All the poetry that is here uſed is of the 
lyric kind. | 

XLIV. Laſtly, Religion alſo ſometimes makes uſe 
of lyric poetry, to raile the ſoul to heaven. There 
are of this kind, 

23. Palms, which is a title appropriatcd to the CI. 
ſacred hymns that are attributed to David; which 
are full of divine firez are wrote in a ſtyle truly 
oriental, and abounding with thoſe lively and ſtrong 
images that are only to be found in the eaſtern 
poets. | 
24. The canticles form the text of a ſpiritual ſong, 
by which we teſtify our joy or glory to God ; or 
render him thankſgiving tor ſome mercy received; or 
expreſs ſome ſentiment of piety with which our hearts 
are pierced, They are particularly adapted to the 
ſervice of the church. One would imagine that there 
was a peculiar ill fate which attended the German 
Proteſtant hymn;, as out of that immenſe number 
with which their books are filled, there are very few 
that are exempt from eſfen:ial faults, either with re— 
gard to the verſifcation, the expretlion, or the thoughts 
themſelves. The moſt low and wretched ideas, in 
expreſſions equally miſerable, are there conſtantly 
mixed with what there is of good and edifying. We 
muſt except, however, all thoſe of M. Geliert, and 
ſome few others. It were to be withed, that our 
beſt poets would conſecrate their talents to this kind 
of poetry; but they ſhould be filled with the facred 
fre of a David; for mediocrity is here altoge ther in- 
ſupportable. 

25. Hymns are a ſort of odes that are adapted to 
be ſung in glory of ſome Divinity. Among the an- 
cients theſe hymns commonly conſiſted of three 
ſtanzas: one of which was called the ſtrophe, ano- 
other the antiſtrophe, and the third the epode. 
| H 3 -* =. ymns 
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Hymns of this kind were ſung in praiſe of Bacchus, 
The church has conſecrated the form; and the Gloria 
in excelſis is called the angelic hymn. They are to be 
found in the breviary ; and there are books that are 
entirely filled with them. 

26. Anthems are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only ſome ſhort 
portion, or verſes of ſcripture, ſet to muſic, and are 


Pioper for the church. But we may refer to this 


claſs all the grand anthems or compoſitions that are 
adapted to ſpiritual muſic, or thoſe ſacred cantatas or 
oratorios that the greateſt poets have wrote, and that 
are performed among different Chriſtian nations, both 
in Lent, and at other times of the year, in order to 
excite their devotion. Such, for example, 1s the fa- 
mous Stabat mater doloroſa of Pergeloſi; the Death of 
Jeſus ; the Joas king of Juda; and various others in 
all languages, eſpecially in the German, which excels 
in compoſit ions of this kind. | 

27. The noels, or carols, are alſo ſpiritual ſongs 
that are deſigned to celcbrate the nativity of the Sa- 
viour of the world. But it muſt be confeſſed, that the 
very common uſe that is made of theſe noels, by 
children who ſing them through the ſtreets, and on 
the highways, is an abuſe ; and moreover, that in 
theſe hymns there is frequently a mixture of the ſa- 
cred and trifling, the edifying and profare, in a man- 
ner that does but badly ſort with the dignity of the 
ſubje ct. 

XLV. The fourth claſs of poetry is the didactic or 
dogmatic; under which are comprehended as its 
ſpecies, : 

1. All grand dogmatic poems, as that of Lucretius 
on the nature of things, the Anti-Lucretius of cardi- 
nal Polignac, the Georgics of Virgil, the Art of War 
by the philoſopher of Sans-Souci, the Art of Poetry 
by Horace and Boileau, the poem on Religion by the 
younger Racine, and every other that teaches any 
doctrine, art, or ſcience. 

2. Poems in verſe that are merely hiſtorical, where 
imagination and fiction have no part, and which rather 
a; pertain to verſification than poetty. OY 

3. Epiſtles 
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3. Epiſtles in verſe, ſuch as thoſe of Horace, Boi- 
teau, Voltaire, and other great poets, which are 
chefs-d'euores, and models of this kind. | 

4. Plaintive epiſtles are a fort of elegies, but with- 
out fiction, and expreſſed with that ſimplicity which 
is the charaQteriſtic of didaQic poetry, and in a 
kind of verſe that is not proper for muſic. 

5. Heroids, which are imitations of the epiſtles of 
Ovid, and are made on the name of ſome fabulous 
hero or heroine. 

6. Satires, as thoſe of Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, 
&c. 

7. Eulegies and panegyrics that are made, in verſe, 
on ſaints, heroes, and other illuſtrious perſonages. 

8 Complimentary verſes addrefſied toſome Mecznas, 
or other reſpectable character, or to our friends on 
ſome ſolemn occaſion, as on their marriage, or natal 
day: and ſuch are epithalannums, and other like 
verſes. | 

9. Epigramt, which are a ſhort kind of poems 
that are applicable to all forts of ſubjects, and which 
ought to end with a thought that is lively, juſt, and 
poiguant. An epigram may be conrained in two 
lines only, and the laſt thought, which is called its 
point, ſhould preſent a Son met. The deſign of an 
epigram is to inſtruct and to correct the manners by 
diverting the mind. This however is a rule which 


| the poets do not always obſerve; for they ſometimes 
uʒſe them to ſatirize or viliſy their neighbour ; and 
; BF fometimesalſo they preſent images that are very far 
| from having a tendency to correct the manners. Not- 
; FF withflanding what the eplgrams of Rouſſeau may 
„ contain that is licentious, yet every man of judgment 


: mult allow, that they are maſterpieces of their kind. 
„ We ſhall only add, that the leſs the didaQtic is orna- 
2 | mented with fiction, with brilliant thoughts, and 
y ſtriking images, the more diſtant it js from poetry, 
and the nearer it approaches to proſe. 
e AXLVI. The fifth gender of poetry is that of 
fables. This is che empire of poetry, the true land 
| Of fiction. However, we ſhould take care not to 
;: Ha4 Exceed 
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exceed all bound:, and entirely to loſe fight of nature, 
by making inanimate beings ſpeak inſtead of animals. 
M. Deſpteaux has taken ſcarce any notice of fables 
In his Ari of poetry, the reaſon of which is not eaſy 
to conceive. A fable is a ſtory, or narration of ima- 

inaiy incidents, that is calculated to pleaſe and to 
inſtruct. There are of this kind, 

1. Aſopian fables, or imitations of the manner of 
Mop, whoſe narration is admirable, ſeeing that it 
is ſimp'e, natural, juſt, and, at the ſame time, 
brilliant with wit. This father of fables has been 
imitated, with d ferent ſucceſs, by poets of all naii- 
ons, as Phædrus among the Romans, Fontaine and 
La Motte among the French, Haguedorn, Gellert, 
and Lichtwehr among the Germans, and auauberleſs 
others. 

2. Sybaritics, which are more properly ſhort tales, 
that are equally ingenious and agrecable, than fables, 
becauſe they more commonly contain dialogucs 
hetween men than other animals. An example, taken 
trom /Elian, will give an idea of theſe. ** A ſcholar 
„vas walking with his governor in the ſtreets of 
« Sybarts, They met a man who fold dried figs. 
The boy ſtole one of them; for which his gover- 
*« nor very ſeverely rebuked him; then took the fig 
« and eat in.“ | 

3. Mi eſian fables, which comprehend alſo roman- 
ces of every kind, books of chivalry, amorous adven- 
tires, Arabian tales, ſuck as the Thouſand and one 


nights, the Thouſand and one days, &c. and alſo 


ſuch works as are made in fidicule of theſe, as Don 
Quixote, &C. | 
4. Heroic fables, which are intended to form wi 
and virtuous fovereigns or heroes, by affording them 
judicious inſtructions under the figure of a pleaſing 


. = D , 
iQion. Such are the Cyropecia of Xenophon, the 


'telemachus of the arcabiſhop of Cambray, the 


Neoptolem, Memnon, Sethos, the Retreat of Cyrus, 
and many other like poems. | 


6. Political 
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5. Political fables, whoſe deſign is to cn ticiſe ba! 


maxims of government, abuſes in the laws, the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of a people, and ſometimes the 
foibles of the wiſe and learned, and to make reaſon 
ſpeak by the mouth of ſome fictitious character. 
Of this fort are the Aſs of Lucian; the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More ; the Poetical City of the Sun by 
Campanella; the Atalantis of chancellor Bacon; the 
Argenis of Barclay; the Journey into Caclogallinia; 
the Travels of Gulliver, by Swift, Kc. 

6. Satiric fables, which are mere fatires on the 
manners of the times, or on ſome particular claſs of 
men in fociety, as that famous book entitled Reynard 
the Fox; the Tale of a Tub, and the Battle of the 
Books, by Swift; the Subterraneous travels of 
Nicholas Klimm of Holberg; the Monarchy of 
Solipſes, againſt the Jeſuits, and many German 
works by Liſcow, Rabener, &:. There is ſcarce 
any nation that has not furniſhed models of this 
kind. 

Laſtly, Tales, as the hundred new tales of 
Bocace, the tales of Fontaine, Haguedorn, Gellert, 
and numberleſs others in all languages. All theſe 
fables and tales belong doubtleſs to poetry, although 
they may be wrote in proſe, 

8. Moral tales, whether in verſe or proſe. Thoſe, 
which M. Marmontel has lately offered to the world, 
are highly pleaſing, and merit all the applauſe they 
have received. 

XLVII. There is a ſixth claſs of poetry, but which 
is much inferior to all the other, and conſiſts in 
torturing genius and art to produce gaudy trifles, We 
ſcarce know what name to give this kind of poetry, 
as it is nothing more than a play with words, or at 
moſt with wit, and whoſe performances afford but 
little entertainment to men of true taſte. If any 
thing can render theſe pieces tolerable, it muſt be the 
happy incidents, an extreme propriety, and a certain 
eaſy turn that ſeems to be the effect of nature, with- 
out the leaſt aſſiſtance from art. Of this kind are, 
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1. Anagrams, which conſiſt in tranſpoſing the 
letters of ſome name in ſuch manner, that at laſt b 
the aid of various combinations, they make of it 
ſome other word, either to the reputation or diſgrace 
of the perſon to whom the name 88 and which 
is further improved by applying it to ſome * 
Sometimes they alſo turn complete phraſes into 
anagrams. Colletet ſays of the tabricators of ana- 
grams, 


Sur le Parnaſſe nous tenons, 
Que tous ces renverſeurs de noms 
Ont la cervelle renverſee. 


From Parnaſſus we | dura 
"That each turner of a name 
Is ſurely turned in his brain. 


2. Acroftic is a poem of which each line begins 
with the letters of ſome name, in their regular order. 
Sometimes alſo, to make it more remarkable, echoes 
are added to the end of each line. It is eaſy to 
conceive how much a poetic genius muſt be cramped 
by ſuch verſes as theſe. 

3» Chronoſtics are ſmall verſes or inſcriptions, 
devices, &c. which include, in their letters, ſome 
number in Roman characters, as the date of the year, 
ſome perſon's age, &c. 

4. Logogryphs, which contain a ſort of ſymbol in 
an enigmatic expreſſion. They confiſt of ſome equi- 
vocal alluſion, or mutilation of words, which occaſt 


ons the literal ſenſe to differ from the thing ſignified 


fo that the logogryph takes place between the rebus 
and the true enigma. 

5. Enigmas are a kind of propoſitions that are 
given to be explained, and that are couched in terms 
that are obſcure, ambiguous, and frequently in ap- 
pearance contradictory. This is the maſterpiece ot 
low wit, and naturally belongs to periodical works of 


poetry. 


6. Poul. 


ts 
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6. Bouts rimez are a number of rhimes that are 
uncommon, and which appear to have the leaſt 
connexion with each other, that are given, together 
with a ſubje&, to the poet, who is to ſupply verſes 
that are to end with thoſe rhimes in the order they 
are given, Whoever has the leaſt idea of the ſpirit 
of poetry, and of that liberty which is ſo eſſential to 
genius, muſt be ſenfible how much ſuch fetters as 
theſe muſt gall the mind, and how miferable an em- 
ployment the drudging at ſuch verſes muſt be; though 
caprice has, and will continue at different times to 
make it a faſhionable amuſement. 

XLVIII. The ſeventh and laſt gender of poetry is 
that in which the imagination of the poet is employ- 
ed in inventing inſcriptions, emblems, epitaphs, 
ciphers, thoſe verſes that are placed beneath portraits, 
epigraphs, that is, ſentences which are taken from 
ſome celebrated author, in order to be placed at the 
head of a work of genius, and which the Italians 
call mottos, &c. Pro this fort of ſubjects has 
aroſe the ſtyle that is called /2pidary, and which 1s 
particularly appropriated to inferipttons. It holds a 
place between verſe and proſe, and ſhould not be 
either very plain or very brilliant. Cicero has pre- 
ſcribed its rules: Accedat obortet oratio varia, wehe- 
mens, plena animi, plena ſpiritus. Omnium ſententi- 
arum gravitates, omnium verborum ponderibus efl 
utendum, This lapidary ſtyle, which ſeemed to 


have periſhed with the monuments of antiquity, has 


been revived with ſucceſs at the beginning of this cen- 
fury, and the poet Santeuil has excelled in theſe 
ſubjects. 
XLIX. After having thus deſcribed all the genders 
and particular ſpecies of poetry, in the analyſis of 
which we have well nigh exceeded our bounds, though 
we have confined ourſelves to a very curſory de- 
ſcription of their various matters, we Mal finiſhi this 
chapter with ſome effential and indiſpenſable reflecti- 
ons on poetry in general, and on the character ot 
thoſe who would excel in this art. We cannot avoid 


again defiring the reader to reflect here, as well as in 
8 all 
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all that we ſhall further ſay of the polite arts, on 
what is contained in the firſt chapter of this book. 

L. If it be true that poetry is the art of expreſſin 
fine thoughts by fiction, it follows that the poet ſhould 
be capable of producing tine thoughts, and of in- 
venting ingenious fictions. Fine thoughts are the 
fruit of a mind that is clear, ſtrong, ſagacious, ſtored 
with uſeful and ornamental learning, of a philoſophic 
turn, of a found judgment, conſummate experience, 
and replete with numberleſs reflections. Fictions 
are the children of a lively imagination, of a genius 
highly animated, and that knows how properly to 
.employ every image that the mind and a happy me- 
mory can preſent. The young, the weak, or 1gno- 
rant, are therefore incapable of producing ſuch 
thoughts as can either inſtru or entertain the wiſe : 
and old men, loitering in the vale of years, loſe in- 
ſenſibly that vivacity of imagination which is fo 
neceſſaty to produce happy fictions ; the ſnow, that 
covers their heads, extinguithes the fire of genius: 
the mind loſes with the body its prolific virtue. Im- 
menſe plains furround the feet of Parnaſſus ; and the 
temple of Immortality is fixed upon its ſummit. 
Youth ſhould attend, in theſe plains, the age of 
reaſon, when they will be enabled to aſcend the 
forked hill ; and, while they wait, ſhould drink plen- 
tifully of the waters of Hippocrene. The aged, 
who have happily attained the ſummit, ſhould take 
their place in the temple, there enjoy a glorious re- 
poſe after their labours, and ſerve as judges of the 
preſent age, and models to poſterity. They who 
enjoy the ſtrength of days, thoſe men of brilliant 
genius who ftill purſue the bright career, ſhould 
ſometimes politely flretch the hand to aſſiſt the labour- 
ing youth; or the charming ſex, when they abandon 
all other advantages to obtain the poetic laurel, and 
who always ſo happily ſubſtitute an inimitable deli- 
cacy in the place of manly ſtrength. But far from 
Helicon be thoſe chutliſh critics, thoſe moroſe jour- 
naliſts, whoſe dull pedantry is calculated to defiroy 
Every effort of genius: who have not . 

| DULLY 
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ſibility to perceive, that one bright and charming 


thought outweighs a long methodical poem; that 
there are certain happy negligenci?s in poetry; and 
that verſes fo correct, that the critic can find no fault, 
are commonly void of fire, and infamouſly wretched. 


LI. We have explained, in the eighth ſection of 


the firſt chapter, what we underſtand by the word 


taffe. The poet ſhould endeavour to improve it 


Curing his whole life. The great models of antiquity, 
and of modern Europe, ate highly proper for that 
purpoſe ; but a rational diſcernment is ſtill more ad- 
vantageous. Diſciples of Apollo! who live in the 
eightcenth century, and in the boſom of Europe, do 
not always attend to the hoarſe voice of pedantry, 
nor think that all 15 gold which ſhines in antiquity. Do 
not imagine that Hebraic, Oriental, Grecian and 


Roman beauties are univerſally applicable to all ages 


and all climates : be fatisfied thar the ancients were 
not inceſſantly excellent; on the contrary, they 
trequently erred ; and their works every where diſ- 
cover thoſe impetfections which are ſo natural to the 
firſt productions of every age whatever. Be per- 
ſuaded that there are ſtill inany thouſand new paths 
by which you may attain the ſummit of Parnaſſus. 
Think therefore for yourſelves; and conftantly re- 
member for what age, and what people you write ; 
conſult your reafon, and obſerve what is contained 
in the following paragraphs. 

LII. In the firſt place, confult nature. For the 
imitation of nature is one of the principal precepts 
you learn from art. Never loſe ſight of her during 
the whole courſe of your Jabours. Without her 
your productions will be at beſt but glaring, and con- 


ſtantly extravagant. But do not imitate her in too 


ſervile a manner: for your imitation muſt not be 
that of mere nature. It is not neceſſary, for example, 
that your thepherds be cloathed in rags; that they 
feed on mouldy bread, and talk in the meaneſt lan- 
guage. You are therefore not to imitate the whole 


of nature; but to avoid every object that is groſs, 


brutiſh and diſguſtful. Conſtantly remember that 
the 
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the intention of all the fine arts is to give pleaſure ; 
and therefore never preſent any object that is gloomy 
or diſagreeable, without ſome other that may ſerve 
as a proper corrective. You ſhould even embellii}; 
nature in all her objects; but take care not to render 
her ludicrous by the ornaments you give her. 

LIII. The marvellous in poetry muſt alſo be ſub- 
je&t to nature. It is drawn ſometimes from the 
nature of the gods, of genii, fairies, ſpirits, or demons, 
and their powers ; and ſometimes from the wonder- 
ful actions of great men; or from the extraordinary 
phenomena of nature herſelf; and ſometimes from 


animals, and the fabulous powers which are attribut- 


ed to them. All theſe form that machinery which 
the poct makes uſe of to ſtrike, to affect and fix the 
attention of the reader, when the natural powers 
which thould produce thoſe effects appear to the 
writer inſufficient ; or when he thinks that he has ex- 
hauſted them. But, as we have already faid, the 
gods, elements, men, and other animals, vegetables, 
and other inanimate beings, have each their peculiar 
nature, of which they ſhould never be diveſted, 
when we make them act or ſpeak. Every fort of 
marvellous, that exceeds thoſe limits, 1s extravagant 
and abſurd. 

LIV. But by this rule itſelf you are taught, that 
it is allowable, and frequently even neceſſary, to 
ſubſtitute appearance in the place of reality, accord- 
ing to the judicious precept of Horace, 


—— —„—- —ęU¼q 


Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit æ qua poteſtas. 


Provided, however, that you at no time exceed the 


bounds of probability, and do not produce monſters, 


chimeras, beings that have no exiſtence in nature. 

LV. Laſtly, endeavour that your thoughts be at 
all times clear, natural, noble, and, it it be poſſible, 
ſublime, We ſhall give ſome further uſeful rules 
relative to a poetic expreſſion of our thoughts in 
the following chapter on verſification, or the me- 

chaniſm 


al. e wann . 
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chaniſm of verſes, as that is the proper place. You 
will there find remaiks on ſtyle, and on all that is 
called poetic beauty. Theſe rules are diftated by 
teaſon; and whoever afpires to excel in the art of 
poetry, ought not to be ignorant of them. And you 
favourites of heaven! you who are endowed with a 
ſublime genius, who have received from nature, at 
your birth, the ſeeds of all the polite arts, the powers 
of inventing and producing the moſt finiſhed compo- 
ſitions, give the reins to your brilliant imaginations ! 
launch boldly forth in the career of glory ! fly rapidly 
o'er thoſe trifling impediments. that ſtop or o'erthrow 
the man of little genius: read theſe rules, but do 
not at all times remember them in your practice. 


XD NNST 
CM: AF YL 
On VERSIFICATION, 


I. ERSIFICATION has in ſome reſpects the 
ſaine relation to poetry that rhetoric has to 
eloquence. As poetry commonly makes uſe of verſe 
in its expreſſion, it is neceſſary to underſtand the 
ET WR” of its conſtruction. By verſe we under- 
ſtand a certain connexion of periods, the words of 
which are meaſured by feet or ſyllables, in order to 
form a ſonorous and harmonious expreſhon, We 
have already remarked, in the preceding chapter, that 
there ace found, among all ancient and modern nati- 
ons, traces of poetry, even from their very origin : 
and what is ſtill more remarkable, the moſt ancient 
proverbs or ſentences, that contain fuch univerſal 
_ truths as have made them of common and conſtant 
uſe, are almoſt all in rhyme ; which has given occa- 


ſion to many conjectures concerning the origin of ver 


fication in general, and of rhyme in particular. 


II. The 
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II. The ancients did not uſually make their verſes 
in rhyme, but meaſured them by long and ſhort 
ſyllables, which they ſcanned. Modern nations have 
not all obſerved the fame method; and I think a 
very natural reaſon may be given why they have 
not. Men in the firſt ages of the world had but 
few wants, little knowledge, and little commerce 
with each other, and conſequently but few words in 
their phraſeology. They endeavoured to expreſs 
their thoughts by language, and, in order to make 
themſelves more eaſily intelligible, they took ſuffici- 
ent time to diſtinguiſh their ſyllables into long and 
ſhort. All the eaſtern nations were iuclined to taci- 
turnity : the Turks, their ſucceſſors, ate ſo at this 


day, and ſerve as an example. The Greeks and La- 


tins were very far from ſpeaking with the ſame volu- 
bility as do the French and Engliſh, and they had not 
near the ſame number of words as the moderns have 
to expreſs their thoughts: it is only neceſſary to com- 
pare the ſeveral dictionaries in order to be convinced 
of the difference. It may be proved, moreover, by 
many unanſwerable arguments, that all the ancient 
people, eſpecially the Greeks and Latins, had long 
and ſhort ſyllables very diſtinguiſhable, preciſely de- 
terminate, and that, by a caution which degenerated 
into a habit, they employed exactly twice the time in 
pronouncing the long, that they did in the thort. 
Such was their dialect, their pronunciation, their 
peculiar accent. The changes and regular combina- 
tions of theſe ſyllables diſtinctly long and ſhort, natu- 
rally formed a cadence, a meaſure, regular verſes. 
That was ſufficient. The language, which conſiſted 
of meaſured periods, was diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon language, and applied to poetry; thus the firſt 
verſcs, of which we have any knowledge, are not 
wrote in diſtin lines, but in continuance, like ordi- 
nary proſe. 
III. In proportion as the human mind advanced in 
knowledge, as the original arts were improved, or as 
new ones were invented, as men had more connexion 
and intercourſe with each other, the increaſe of words 
became 


a ay — n+ as 


ay 
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became inevitable, as the number of objects they 
were to expreſs were greatly augmented : the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of which was, that converſation 
became more voluble ; and, in fact, modern nations, 
from reflection, and by habit, have introduced a pio- 
nunciation ſo rapid as totally to deftroy all that ac- 
curate diſtinction of long and ſhurt ſyllables which 
was obſerved by the ancients. Whoever attends to 
the common converſation of the Engl.ſh, French, 
Germans, &c. will be eaſily convinced of this truth. 
A ſtudied diſcourſe, where the ſpeaker ſhould endea- 
vour preciſely to mark the long and ſhort ſyllables, 
would now appear highly affected and inſupportably 
tedious. The fluency of modern languages will not 
therefore admit, either in proſe or verſe, of the me- 
thodical cadence of the ancients. We ſhould not 
ſuffer ourſelves to be ſeduced in this reſpect by thoſe 
abuſes which are ſometimes introduced even at court, 


in the capital, in an academy, &c. Formerly the 


ſaid at Paris un baton : ſome petits maitres have call- 
ed it, by affectation, un baton, and that pronuncia- 
tion is now almoſt eſtabliſhed; people of ſenſe fre- 
quently contributing to bring that vicious practice into 
a precept. We ſhould well remember, that it is ever 
an eſſential imperfeQion in a modern language to dwell 
ao long upon the ſyllables, as it thereby becomes 
crawling. This kind of abuſe, which, however, 
ſc}dom laſts long or infects the provinces, cannot alter 
the general and natural rules which are founded in 
NUfiire, 

IV. On the other hand, to avoid that tedious uni- 
forniity which would atiſe from a language conſtantly 


of the ſame meaſure in all ity ſyllables, modern nati— 


ons have vaiied and diſtinguiſhed them by accents. 
But theſe accents do not diſtinguiſh the time by reſting 
a longer or ſhorter ſpace on each ſyllable, but by an 
infexion of the voice more or leſs ſtrorg on the 
diſie rent letters or ſyllables. Properly ſpeaking, there 
are not therefore in modern languages any ſeuſible 
Citiinfions of long and ſhort ſyllables, but many that 
arc to be lightly paſſed over, and others on which a 
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ſtrong accent or inflexion of the voice is to be placed, 
We thould take care, ther. fore, not to confound our 
accented ſyllables with the long and ſhort ſyllables of 
the ancients, as they are, in fact, very different. 

V. When modern poets began to perceive, that a 
juſt diſtinction of long and ſhort ſyllables was not to 
be made in their languages, they were obliged to in- 
vent a new character for their verſe, ſuch as waz 
ſufficient clearly to diſtinguiſh it from proſe : this 
character they found in rhyme ; and, in fact, the 
expedient was a very happy one. For, in the firſt 
place, rhyme ſerves, as we have ſaid, to characterize 
verſe ; ſecondly, to pleaſe the ear by a certain har- 
monious concord, but ſuch as is continually varying; 
thirdly, it offers to the reader one difficulty more that 
the poet has to overcome, in order to promote his 
pleaſure, and in this he conſtantly finds a ſecret ſatiſ- 
faQtion ; fourthly, it is a help to the memory, as all 
actors agree, that verſes with rhymes are far more 
eaſily retained than thoſe without : and laſtly, it is of 
uſe, eſpecially in long poems, to prevent the di- 
agreeable monotony of metre, which would be in- 
ſupportable withour rhymes. 

VI. The modern reſtorers of verſe without rhyme, 
and particularly of hexameters, have ſubmitted to 
a ſtrange illuſon. They have been told, that“ fuch 
beautiful verſes have been made with rhymes, that 
we {ſhould not now think of throwing off that happy 
yoke.” They reply, that rhyme gives ſo great an 
uniformity to verſe, as to become infufferable in 
poems of great length, as, far example, in an epopea. 
Strange error! The ſcanſion of verfes, that are ca- 
denced by the meaſure of feet, forms a kind of 
melody; and it is certain, that the ancients had a 
muſical rhythm for their verſes without rhymes (fe 
fig. 1.). Now where. is the ear that can ſuffer this 
continual monotony, this muſical rhythm, the ſame 


melody of declamation always in the ſame tone, or 


in any other melody whatever, but conſtantly unt- 
form, in an epic poem of five or fix thouſand verſes, 


or in tragedy, comedy, &c. ? 1 muſt conleſs it g 
; 2 
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paſt my comprehenſion ; and if, for example, I am 
not furfeited, even with the beautiful verſihcation of 
the Aneid, it is becauſe my mind is continually re- 
lieved by the charms of the ideas. In proportion 
alſo as theſe poems are regularly declaimed, accord- 
ing to the exact rules of the proſody of the ancients, 
the monotony 1s the greater, and they become more 
inſipid; and the only method of making them ſuffera- 
ble to modern ears, is to break the verſe, and to 
pronounce them in ſuch manner that the cadence may 
not be peiceived, but that they may reſemble proſe. 
But where then is the ſcanſion? What becomes of 
the long and ſhort ? Mere imaginations! 

VII. Rhymes, therefore, were very properly in- 
vented to prevent the monotony, or at leaſt to avoid 
an inſuſſerable uniformity ; for they are ſuſceptible of 


an almoſt infinite variety, as is evident from the 


Dictionary of rhymes by Richelet, a book of 750 
pages octavo, in a fmall character, and which, never- 
theleſs, contains only a part of the rhymes in the 
French language. 'The continual variation of their 
maſculine and feminine rhymes ſtill further augments 
this agreeable variety. Therefore, all the French 
poets, from Stephen Jodelle, who lived in 1553, 
down to the late M. de la Motte, who have tried to 
compole blank verſe, have wiſcarried wretchedly. I 
would fay almoſt as much of the poets of other 
nations, if I were not fearful of ſhocking prejudices 
too ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, and of incurring contradicti- 
ons that frequently give riſe to acrimonious and illi- 
beral diſputes. Be that however as it may: in the 


French language, the lamentable example of the 


greateſt men, and the reaſon of the thing itſelf, ſhould 
imimidate poets from engaging in ſuch fruitleſs eſſays, 
as they may be perſuaded that this language (as well 
as Engliſhi and German) is not adapted to the making 
ef verſes whoſe whole cadence conſiſts in long and 
ſhort ſyllables; for ſuch diſtinction does not there pro- 
perly exiſt, and, without the modification of rhyme, 
there is little probability of ſucceeding in any mea- 
ture whatever. We ſhall not enter here into any 

| | turther 
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further diſquifitions concerning the utility and origin 


of rhyme, and the more, as we leave to the critics all 


learned refearches, equal'y curious and inſignificant, 
concerning the dates, the epochs of all matters what- 
ever. It is ſufficient for us that theſe things exiſt, 
and that they are neceſſi y. 

VIII. But beſide rhyme, there is a neceſſary ca- 
dence to be obſerved in all verſes, and which ariſes 
from the mixture of ſyllables that are accented or not 
accented ; and this it is which produces the meaſure 
in all modern verſes; a meaſure that is founded on 
the proſody of each language. The French nation, 
and foreigners ſtill more, have an effential obligation 
to Abbe d'Olivet, for having furniſhed them with {0 
excellent a proſody. We cannot read this in;entous 
work however, (nor any other treatiſe on French ver- 
ſification) without ſaying to ourſelves, how is it poffi- 
ble for a nation ſo delicate in theſe matters, and wio 
make ſuch accurate, fuch metaphyſical diſtir.&t ons 
between an E more or lefs open or cloſe, to ſuffer 
their poets to vivlate the firſt principles of proſody, fo 
far as not to pay any regard either to feet or ſcanſion 
in their verſification? For though there are not, as 
we have repeatecly ſaid, in moſt modern languages, 
either long or ſhort ſyllables, ſtrictly ſpeaking, yet 
there are, in all theſe languages, ſyllables that have 
accent, and others that have none: and from tie 
different combinations of theſe ariſe feet and meaſure, 
which are to be determined by ſcanſton. Now the 
reciſion of the feet, and want of regard to ſcanſion, 
produce, among the greateſt poets, verſes that are 
manifeſtly faulty. I ſhall give one inſtance only, 
which I juſt now met with in the Iphigenia of the 
illuſtrious Racine. 


— 


La coltre des Dieux demande une victime. 
* 


According to all the rules of proſody and ſcanſion, 
the ſyllable / in colere ſhould be ſhort or acute 11 1015 
verſe ; but it is accented with all the rigour of 


natural pronunciation. In the word une the 2 
5 | ſhou 
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ſhould repoſe on the 1, and the ſyllable ze be ſhort 
or acute; but here it is preciſely the contrary ; and to 
make the verſe in any degree tolerable, we mui: 

ronounce It unai vidime, or very near it. All the 
beſt French verſes are ſtrewed with theſe little imper- 
ſections, which are particularly diſagreeable to the 
ear of a foreigner. But do not, Germans, who may 
read this, remark the mote that is in your neighbour's 
eye, and not fee the beam in your own eye, Purge 
your verſes from their hiatus, or gapings, from trite 
and low expreſſions, & and then blame this proſo— 
diac negligence of the French. For you muſt allow, 
that notwithſtanding theſe ſmall imperfections, the 
French poetry is formed to charm every man of taſte. 
A little more correction would render it perfect. 

IX. As we do not write for the French alone, but 
wiſh that cur efforts may tend to a more general 
utility, it will be proper to thew here the ſeveral forts 
of verſe in the Latin poetry, and which ſerve as mo- 
cels for the verſification of many modern nations; 
who fill think that they have in their languages the 
* determinate long and ſhort ſyllables of the ancients. 
> Brut, before we make the enumeration of theſe, it 


will be expedient briefly to explain ſome particulars 0 | 
; Which may ſerve to facilitate the underſtanding of ... mm 
t © thele matters. We muſt therefore obſerve that the 109 
2 fi2a(-) denotes a long ſyllable, and (O) one that is ws 
e ort; that every Latin verſe is compoſed of a certain . | 
I number of feet, and each foot of a certain number of | 1 
e hllables; that theſe ſyllables are either long or ſhort ; 1 
n, andi that the meaſurinz of theſe verſes, according to 1 
re their feet, is called ſcanſion. The feet, which are 1 
. alfo called metra, are of two, three, or four ſylla- 3 
* bles. There are four kinds of feet of two ſyllables, | 
which are, 1. The Spondee, compoſed of two long [ 
ſyllables, (-) as laudes. [1 
2. The Pyrrichius, compoſed of two ſhort ſyllables, 1 
(v ©) as bene. Go 4 | 1128 
In, W 3 [ke Trochee, or Chorens, of one long and one RY: 
his hort ſyllable, (-O) as ra. | 
us 4. The 
ent | 


uld 
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The lambic, of one ſhort and one long ſyllable 

4 : 8 17 ? 
U - ) as pios. 


Eight ſorts of feet of three ſyllables, which are, 


1. The DaQtyle, compoſed of one long, and two 


ſhort ſyllables, (-O ©) as temfora. 

2. The Anapæſtus, conſiſting of two ſhort, and one 
long ſyllable, ( v O) as anims. 

3. The Moloſſus, of three long ſyllables, (---) as 
audentes, 

4. The Tribrachys, of three ſhort ſyllables, (v © ©) 
as d;minus. 

5. The Amphibrachys, of one ſhort, one long, and 
one ſhort ſyllable, ( v- ©) as /atinus. 

6. The Amphimacrus, or Creticus, of one long, one 
ſhort, and one long ſyllable, (- © -) as cogitans. 

7. The Bacchius, of one ſhort, and two long ſylla- 

| bles, (--) as dolores. 

8. The Antibacchius, of two long, and one ſhort 
ſyllable, (-- ©) as peccata. 

Sixteen ſorts of feet of four ſyllables, which are, 

1. The Proceleuſmaticus, compoſed of four ſhort 
ſyllables, (v v © ©) as ftrigilibus. 

2. The Diſpondeus, compoſed of four long ſyllables, 
(----) as interrumpens. | 

3. The Antiſpaſtus, of one ſhort, two long, and one 
ſhort ſyllable, ( -- 6) as inardeſcit. 

4. The Choriambus, of one long, two ſhort, and 
one long, (-O v-) as interimens. 

5. The Dijambus, of one thort, one long, one ſhort, 
and one long, (-O-) as ſeveritas. 

6. The Ditrochce, of one long, one ſhort, one long, 
and one ſhort, (O -O) as rincipalis. 

7. The lonic minor, of two ſhort, and two long, 
(v v--) as generoſi. | 

8. Ihe Tonic major, of two long, and two ſhort, 
( O) a5 enormiter. 

9. The firlt Epitritus, of one ſhort, and three long, 

v-- =) as Salutabant. | | 

10. The ſecond Epitiitus, of one long, one hort, 

and two long, (- v - - ) as comprobabant. 


3 The 
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11. The third Epitritus, of two long, one ſhort, and 
one long, (-- v-) as nutricii. 

12. The fourth Epitritus, of three long, and one 
ſhort, (=-) as circumſpextt. | 

13. The firſt Pœon, of one long, and three ſhort, 

(-v v vu) as virgineus. 

14. The ſecond œon, of one ſhort, one long, and 
two ſhort, (v-v U) as preticus. 

15. The third Paton, of two ſhort, one long, and 
one ſhort, (v O- O) as manife/tus. 

16. The fourth Paon, of three thort, and one long, 

(v © v=) as miſericors, 

X. From the different arrangement of theſe feet, 
whoſe names and kinds ſhould be well remembered, 
ariſe the ſeveral ſorts of Latin verſes, as well as 
Greek. The feyeral kinds or genders of verſes, or 
poems, are either ſimple or compound. The funple 
are the nine following: 1. Hexameter, which com- 

prehends as ſpecies, 1. the Adonic. 2. 'The Phe- 

recratic. 3. The Archilochian. 4. The heroic 


Tetrameter. 5. The Alcmanian Dactyle. 6. The 


Ityphallician DaQyle. 
2. Pentameter. 
3. Anapeſtic. 
4. Sapphic. 
5. The Phalzcian. 
6. The Iambic, which comprehends as fpecies, 1. the 
Scazon, and 2. Anacreontic. 
7. The Trochaic, which comprehends the Hyphallic. 
8. The Choriambic, comprehending as ſpecies, 1. The 
Ariſtophanic. 2 The Glyconic. 3. The Aſcle- 
piadic. 4. The Alcaic, &c. 
9. The Ionic minor. | 
The compound genders ariſe merely from the different 
combinations of rhe fimple genders, which che anci- 
ent poets have made uſe of in various ways as they 
ſound convenient, in order to give the more grace to 
their poems, as in elegies, &c. from whence have 
aroſe the titles of carmen monocolon, dicolon, tricolon, 
Ke. The good Latin proſodies ſhew the particular 
compuſit ion of all theſe different genders of 2 
What 
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what are the words that enter into each kind of ſeet, 
and what are the feet, and conſequently the words 
that compoſe each gender and each ſpecies of verſe, 
It is impoſſible, however, for us to enter into theſe 
details: we ſhall, therefore, return to the verlifica- 
tion of modern nations, and, in particular, that of 


the French. 
XI. The French verſe, therefore, is not com- 


poſed of feet, but ſyllables, and conſequently is 


not ſcanned but meaſured by ſuch of them as 


are either accented or not accented. The French 


word meſurer has been ſubſtituted in the place of the 
Latin ſcandere, which ſignifies to climb or mount, and 
does not ſeem ſo well to expreſs what we intend. 
There are verſes of twelve, ten, eight, ſeven, or ſix 
ſyllables, and ſtill leſs; of which examples may be 
found in all the treatiſes on vetſification. All French 
verſes are divided into maſculine and feminine : thoſe 
which finiſh with a ſilent e, or other ſyllable whoſe 
ſound is ſo weakly pronounced as not to make any 
determinate imprefſion on the ear, are called femi- 
nine, and have always one ſyllable more than the 
maſculine of the ſame ſort ; but this ſyllable, whoſe 
ſaund is ſcarce to be perceived, is not reckoned. The 
maſculine verſes are thoſe which end in any other 
manner whatever by a fixed termination, and conſe- 
quently have no ſuperfluous ſyllable that is drowned 
in the pronunciation, | 
XII. It ſeems to us, that neither M. Deſpreaux, 
nor any other author who has wrote on verſification, 
have had a juſt idea of the cæſura, when they ſay, 
that it is a pauſe which cuts the verſe into two parts. 
Cæſura comes indeed from the Latin cædere, which 
ſignifies to cut, but is not reftrained to the cutting 
of a verſe precitely in the middle, and reducing it to 


two hemiſtics or half lines. Among the Latins, the 


cæſura cut every foot; and this is ſo certain, that 
they have added an epithet to mark at what ſyllable 
it cut a word in order to make the foot ; and thus 


they ſaid cxſura trithemimeris, penthemimeris, hepth- 


themimeris, ennethemimeris. For it is by no means 
neceſlary 
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neceſſary that feet be compoſed of entice words, as 
the laſt or penultima ſyllable may very properly be- 
in a new foot: and this even gives a grace, a re- 
maikable volubility to verſes, that would become 
hard and rough it each foot was to end a word. It 
is this that makes the following verſes of Virgil ſo 
ſonotous and beautiful: | 


Una fa lus vict- is, nul-lam ſpe-rare ſa-lutem. 
And ; 
Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 


And though there are not, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, any regular feet in the French poetry, there 
is, however, a meaſure that is equivalent, or a rhythm 
that is derived ffom ſyllables accented and not ac- 
cented. Now it is proper to recommend to the 
young poet to obſerve, even in French, the rule and 
example of the Latins, and to make the cztura of 
t is meaſure fall as much as poſſible on the middle of 
a word, and not at the end; which will give a pleaſing 
ha:mony to his verſes, and render them at the fame 
time more flowing. We ſhall give one example 
from the illuſtrious Racine. Agamemnon lays, in 
Iphigenia: 
Ma fil-le attend encor- mes or dres ſou-verains. 


The czſura falls here almoſt every where on the mid- 
dle of a word; and this excellence, joined to the 
eliſion in fi//*at, renders this verſe admirable. There 
is, therefore, beſide the cæſura which marks the paute 
in a long verſe at the middle of the line, a ſecond 
czſura for the rhythm. 

XIII. M. Deſpreaux ſays, ſpeaking of the cæſura 
in French verſe, 


Que toujours dans vos vers -le ſens coupant les mots, 
duſpende l'hémiſtiche, — en marque le repos. 


For ever let the ſenſe—the words in half divide, 
Suſpend the hemiſlic—a pauſe diſtinct provide. 


Vo. II. h of It 
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It will be eaſily perceived, that theſe lines, which 
have been ſo much admired, prove nothing; or 1a- 
ther, that they prove the contrary of what is Intend- 
ed, if we te fle ct on what has juſt now been remarked 
concerning the cæſuta, and if we conſider that he- 
miſtic is a Greek word, which ſignifies half a vere. 
What is then, according to this idea, a ſenſe that cuts 
the words? a caſura that ſuſpends the demi-werſe, ur 
demi-line® The word ſuſpend appears here improper 
and ambiguous. It ſhould be fa'd, thai the cæſuia 
marks a repoſe in the middle of the verſe, and di- 
vices it into hemiftics, as a globe, which is cut through 
the middle 1s divided into ; cory Frigny According to 
the rules of French verſification, however, the pi in- 
cipal cæſuta is to be placed, in verſes of twelve ſylla- 
bles, after the firſt fix; and in thoſe of ten ſy la- 
bles, at the end of the fourth. It is aſſerted, that 
other verſes have no cæſura. Particular rules for 
theſe matters are to be found in all the treaties on 
French verſification, eſpecially in that which M. 
Richelet has placed at the head of his Dictionary 
of rhymes ; in that of M. Reſtaut, and many others. 
XIV. When two vowels come together in a verſe, 
and the one does not drown the other in the pronun- 
ciation by means of an eliſion, it is called an hiatus. 
This is an egregious fault; one that ſhocks every 
ear, which has the leaſt delicacy, and therefore ouvg"t 
carefully to be avoided. M. Richelet gives the fol- 
lowing example from the Quadrans of Pybrac : 


Dieu en courant ne veut Etre adore, 
D'un feine cœut il veut Etre honoie ; 
Mi is ce cœur la, il faut qu'il nous le donne. 


Gd will not be ador'd with haſty prayer. 
With upright h-art muſt man proclaim his deeds, 
But 'tis fiem Him alone the upright heart proceeds. 


Dien en and la, il, make hiatus that are unpar- 
donable. | Rn 
XV. When a ſentence begun in one line is carried 


into the next, and another ſentence is begun before 
ht 
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the end of the ſecond line, it is called an enjambment, 
Tae following examples are taken from Ricnelet: 


Mais de ce meme front Pheroiqu- fierte 

Fait concoitre Alexandre. Et certes ſon viſage 

Porte de fa grandeur Vinfallible préſage. 
RACINE. 


But of that front the ſtern heroic look 
Shows Alexander. And ſure his viſage 
Bears of his dignity the certain preſage. 


A Vaſpe& de ſon roi, le vaillant capitaine 
Bayard, quoique blefſe, combattoit dans la plaine. 


At the ſight of his king, the valiant captain 
Bayard, though wounded, ſtill fough: on the plain. 


Theſe enjambments are real faults ; but they are ſuch 
as the moſt able poets do not always avoid. The li- 
mits of this work will not allow us to give their rea- 
ſons for uſing them; they are fully exp ained in all 
the treatiſes on verſification. We can here only point 
out thoſe rocks which are to be ſhunned, and trace 
ſuch rul:s as are moſt effentia]. | 

XVI. Tranſpofitions, or inverſions, conſiſt in chang- 
ing the natural order of the words, as in the ivliow + 
ing verſes : 

A mes juſtes deſſeins je vois tout conſpirer. 

Des ſottiſes du temps je compoſe mon hel, 

Il veut fans differer ſes ennemis combattre. 

Et 6 quelque bonheur nos armes accompagne, 

Vous di ez à celui qui vous a fait ven'r, 

Que je ne lui ſaurois ma parole tenir. 


To my juſt projects all I ſee conſpires. 

Of the times full'es i compote my ſpleon. 
Without delay his foes he will cngage, 

And if gooo fortune ſhall our arms attend. 
To him declare, who hither has you ſent, 
That I, my promiſe made him, cannot keep. 


It is ceitain that theſe tranſpoſitions ſerve rot only to 
facilitate verſification, but to give it allo ggat 
ſrength and grace. M. Cerceau thinks tym ſo ne- 

I 2 ceſſary, 
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ceſſary, that it would be impoſſible to make Freneh 
verſes without them. However, they are to be uſed 
with diſcretion ; and we ſhould take particular care 
that they do not appear to be made by neceſſity. 

XVII. Rhyme is the fame ſound at the end of thoſe 
words with which verſes are terminated. We ſay the 
ſame ſound, and not the fame letters ; for rhyme is 
made for the ear, and not for the eye; therefore, in 
all doubtful caſes, the ear is to decide, that being the 
rightful judge. We have ſo often mentioned this a- 
ticle, that to avoid repetitions we ſhall here only add, 
to what has been already ſaid, that rhymes in French 
are either maſculine or feminine. In the maſculine 
it is the laſt ſyllable that makes the rhyme, and in the 
feminine the two laſt ; as, | 


A de nouveaux exploits Mayenne eſt prepare, 


| 
Maſ. Dun e:poir renaiſſant la peuple eſt enivté. 8 
P 0 Ces momens dangereux, perdus dans la molleſſe, ; 
' t Avoient fait aux vaincus oublier leur foibleſſe. 
When the laſt ſyllable in maſculine rhymes, and the 
two or three laſt ſyllables in feminine rhymes, are ex 1 p 
achly the fame both to the eye and the ear, they are MW " 
cal ed rich rhymes. For the reſt, there are in the IM 
French verfitications great niceties with regard to WW P 
rhyine, which are derived from the different pronun- . 
ciations of the ſame letters of the alphabet, and from d! 
whence it frequently happens that the fame letters do 28 
not rhyme to each other. For all theſe matters, the be 
treatiſes on proſody and verſification are to be con- 81 
ſul:ed, and from thence are to be learned the particu- '0 
lar rules, ſuch as, 1. What are the caſes where the 1 ©0 
ſame letters do not rhyme ; 2. in what caſes different pe 
or 


letters rhyme, by giving the ſame ſound to the ear; 
3. if the ſimple and compound can rhyme to each 
other ; 4. that the rhyme of the two LL, of which 
one is hard, and the other liquid, is bad; 5. if a werd 
can rhyme with itſelf ; 6. that the rhyme of accented 
ſellables, with the fame ſyllables that are not accented, 
is bad; the cautions that are to be obſerved with 15 

; ga 
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gard to the rhyming of monoſyllables; 8. that the 
verſe is faulty, when the firſt hemiſtic rhymes, or 
nearly rhymes, with the laſt or with the firſt hemiſtic 
of the following verſe ; 9. that the ſingular cannot 
rhyme with the plural, &c. 

XVII. The interchange of rhymes is an object, 
with the rules of which the poet ſhould make him- 
feli well acquainted, He thould know, that in re- 
gular French compoſitions it is not permitted to put 
more than two maſculine or feminine rhymes toge- 
ther; that according to the poetic oidinance, rhymes 
ar e divided into continued, alternate, and intermixed ; 
an epic poem, a tragedy, a comedy, an elegy, or 
eclozue, is compoſed of continued rhymes ; an ode, 
a ſonnet, a rondeau, a ballad, &c. of alternate rhymes ; 
fables, madrigals, operas, &c. of mixed rhymes; 
that it is allowable to begin and end any poem what- 
ever either with a maſculine or feminine rhyme, &c. 
Laſtly, that he ſhould avoid all antiquated rhymes, 
unlels it be in a burleſque, marotie, or hudibiaſic 
ſtyle. | 

XIX. We ſhall not ſay much here relative to the. 
poetic ſtyle, as we have already occaſiona!'y ſpoke of 
it in more than one place. It is a mistake, moreover, 
to imagine that there is a ſtyle which is altogether 
peculiar to poetiy. M. Voltaire has clearly ihewn; 
that the expreſſions fine ſtar, fatal laure!, and a hun- 
dred others, which were formerly regarded, not only 
as poetic phraſes, but poetic beauties, are nothing 
better than tinſel, in verſe as well as proſe. Ihe 
grand precept 13, that the writer ſhould adapt his ſtyle 
to the nature of his ſubject, and the poem he would 
compoſe. It is to be obſetrved at the fame time, that 


poetry admits of ſomewhat more elevation, and more 
| Ornament Gf ſtyle, and conſequently of more meta- 


Phors, allegories, and other figures, than proſe. But, 
on the other hand, it forbids the uſe of ail low, vul- 
gar, and trivial phraſes, all ambiguous expreſſions, 


» every thing that is mean, Indecent, or difguſttul. 


Por example, the words horſe, cow, hog, and ſuch 
like, can never be admitted into good French poetry ; 
I 3 and 
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and therefore they ſubſtitute in their ſtead thoſe of 
courſer, Io, &c. For the reſt, we cannot ſufficiently 
lament, that the continual alterations in modern lan- 
guages are attended with ſo great an inconvenience, 
that the moſt beautiful, the moſt excellent of modern 
poers, cannot flatter themſelves with writing for poſ- 
terity; that the ſtyle of Malherbe, and the great 
Corneille, illuſtrious names! is already ſuperannu— 
ated, and ſcarce intelligible. Who knows what will 
be the fate of the moſt finiſhed wiiters of our day ? 
Were we, however, to propole a model for ſtyle ard 
verſification, we would chuſe M. Voltaire: for we 
know of no poettc colouring more beautiful than his; 
and ite 1s this colouring in which the charms of verſe 
conſiſt: for 


Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata, dulcia ſint. 


It remains, to finiſh this chapter, to explain, by ſhort — 
precepts and examples, the ſtructure of the different 
kinds of poems that we have indicated in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

XX. The majeſty of the epopee ſeems to require 
long verſes, ſuch as thoſe called Alexandrines and 
Heroics, or of twelve ſyllables *. The Henriade 
alone may here ſerve as an example. In all probahi- 
lity a wore noble ſpecies, more proper to expreſs 


grand ſentiments, and form hrilliant deſcriptions, will 


never be invented. It is, in our opinion, no ſmall 


imperfection in that excellent poem, the Jeruſalem 


Delivered of Taſſo, that it conſiſts of ſtanzas of 
eight verſes, which they call octaves, and that its 
rhymes are almoſt all feminine; for theſe give it a 
mean. * nervated, and Janguid 10ne. The firſt ſtiopbe 
in ſufficient to ſhew how dilagreeable this ſpecies mult 
be in fo long a poem. 


* This is meant of French poetry, which in heroics almoſt 
always conſiſts of twelve ſyllables; and though theſe verſes 
may ſeem tedious, yet by their manner of prononncing them, 
by conſtantly making a pauſe near the middle of each line, they 
have à very different efteR. 


Canto 
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Canto Parme pietoſe el capitano 

Che'l gran ſepolcro libero di Chriſto ; 
Molto egli opto col ſenno e con la mano- 
Molto ſotf:i nel glorioto acquiſto: 

E in van l'inferno a lui Soppoſe e in vano 
SArmo d' Aſia e di Libia il popol milto 
Che i} Ciel gli die favore, e fotto a 1 ſanti 
Segni riduſſe i fuoi compagni erranti. 


A ms and the chief I ſing, whoſe righteous hands 
Rede:m'd the tomb of Chi iſt from unpious bands; 
Who much in council, much in field ſuſtain'd, 
Till juſt ſucceſs his glorious labours gain'd, 

In vain the powers of hell oppos'd his courſe, 

And Aſia's arms, and Lybia's mingled force; 
Heav'n bleſs'd his ſtandard, and beneath his care 
Reduc'd his wand' ring partners of the war. 


Mr. Hoo: r. 


Perhaps Taſſo foreſaw, by a ſpirit of prophecy, that 
the people of Italy would one day ſing his veries, aud 
that he conſulted their convenience in the ine lie 
made of the lyric kind: this, however, is not an 
adequate reaſon for the practice, as the lyric has not 
ſufficient gravity for the epopee, and as a poem of fo 
many thouſand verſes is improper to be jung. On 
the other hand, we have in Germany epic poems 
whoſe verſes are ſtill longer than the Alexandrine, 
even ſome of fixtezn or ſeventeen fyilables, which 
they call iambics of eight feet. Bur thee ate altoge- 
ther drawiing, and become inſufferably tedious by 
their length Alexandrine veries are alſo very proper 
in a comic or burleſque poem, fuch as the Lutiin of 
Boileau, as well as in dogmatic or didactic poetry : 
thus the philoſopher of Sans-Souci hezins his poem of 


the Art of War with the foilowing lines, addieſſed to 


tae prince of P : 


Vous qui tiendrez un jour par le droit de naifſance, 
Le ſceptre de nos rois, leur glaive & leur balance; 
Vous le {ang des heros, vous Peſpoir de [etat, 
Jeune priuce, Eccutez les legons d'un ſoldat, 

14 Qui 
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Qui formè dans les camps, nourri dans les alarmes, 
Vous appelle a la gloire & vous inſtruit aux armes. 


By birth decreed the regal ſtate to bear, 

Ihe ſword and balance of cur kings your care ; 
From heroes ſpiung, on you our hopes depend, 
Young prince, a ſoldier's leſſons now attend, 
Who, ftorm'd in camps, and bred amidſt alarms, 
To glory calls yon, and prepares for arms. 


XXI. The Alcxandrine veiſe of twelve ſyllables is 
alſo moſt proper for tragedy and ſerious comedy. M. 
Voltaire h:s made a happy uſe of difſy]lable verſes in 
his Enfant Prodigue ; and others have attempted to 
compoſe comedies of alternate, mixed, or irregular 
verſes. There is, however, always great danger in 
imitating theſe examples; though a diction that ap- 
proaches the neareſt to proſe, ſeems io be the moſt 
ratural for this kind of drama. Suppoſe a Chineſe, 
who was a man of diſcernment, ſhould come into 
Europe, and they ſhould fay to him,“ Moſt of the 
European nations have two ſorts of languages: one 
of them bas a regular cadence, that is governed by 
the ſyllables, of which each line has a determinate 
number, and ends with a word, whoſe ſound exactly 
correſponds with the word that ends the following 
line, and which ſound is called rhyme. This methcd 
of writing or ſpeaking is called verſe. The other 
manner of ſpeaking is quite natural and ſimple, and 
is called proſe : and of this we make ule in the com- 
mon intercourſe of life, in writing, in the pulpit, 
and at the bar, in public harangues, and in literary 
correſpondence, &c. We have, moreover, public 


-entertainments, in which are repreſented ſome heroic 


action, or remarkable and fatal event, that has hap- 
pened to ſome prince or other illuſtrious perſonage; 
and this we call a ragedy : and at other times we te- 
preſent ſome pleaſant adventure, but ſimple and na- 
tural, that may have happened to private perſons 
and theſe our poets ſeaſon, by the mouih of the 
actors, with fallies, repartees, and ingenious rcflec- 


tions, in order to correct our manners, by * 
the 
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the ridicule of our vices; and this we call comedy. 
Now, which of theſe two languages do you think 
moſt proper for theſe entertainments, eſpecially for 
comedy; verſe or proſe?” It is to be imagined he 
would ſay, It in theſe repreſentations you would 
approach as near as poſſible to nature, make uſe of 
that language which is moſt natural, that 1s, of proſe.” 
But if he was to be told again, that verſe ſerves to aſ- 
fiſt the actor in retaining and performing his part, and 
the auditor in remembering what he has heard, and 
that it is, moreover, of uſe in reducing the fallies, 
repartees, &c. into a ſententious form, it is to he 
ſuppoſed he would ſay, “ Do that which you find 
moſt convenient; there are here arguments pro 
and con; your judgment and experience muſt di- 
rect you: but in all you do, keep nature in view as 
much as poiſible.“ 

XXII. We are now come to the lyric ſpecies. The 
ode, divided into ſtrophes or ſtanzas, makes uſe of 
all ſorts of verſes, from thoſe of four or five, to thoſe 
of twelve ſyllables. Its rhymes are ſometimes conti- 
nued, ſometimes alternate, and ſometimes irregular, 
The choice of the fort of rhyme depends on the 
poet, whoſe taſte and judgment are to determine 
what kind of verſe is moit conſentaneous to the na- 
ture of the ſubjeR, and the ſpecies of ode he intends 
to compoſe. Thus there are Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
and Pindaric odes, in imitation of thoſe celebrated 
poets of aniquity, and which require very different 
kind of verſes. The odes in proſe, of which M. de 
la Motte has given us ſpecimens, are altogether abo- 
minable. Woe ſhall here give ſome examples of 
French odes. 


Juges inſenſes que nous ſommes, 
Nous admirons de tels exploits ! 
Eſt- ce donc le malheur des hommes 
Qui fait la vertu des grands rois? 
Leur gloire feconde en ruines, 
Sans le meurtre & ſans les rapines 
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Ne fauroit elle ſubſiſter? 

Images des Dieux ſur la terre, 

Eft-ce par des coups de tonnetre 
Que leur grandeur doit eclater ? 
Montrez-nous, guerriers magnanimes, 
Votre vertu dans tout ſon jour, 
Voyons comment vos cœurs ſublimes 
Du ſort ſoutiendront le retour. 
Tant que fa faveur vous ſeconde, 
Vous Etes maitres du monde, 

Votre gloire nous eblouit. 

Mais au moindre revers funeſte 

Le maſque tombe : Phomme refte ; 
Et le heros $'evanouit. 


Rouſſeau, Ode a la Fortune. 


Weak is our judgment when we own, 
That horrid wars our wonder move; 
Can human miſery alone 

A mighty monarch's virtue prove ? 
Muſt teeming ruin, waſting wide, 
Murder and rapine by her fide, 

Their glory ever frame ? 

God's images on earth allow'd, 

Muſt the dread thunder, roaring loud, 
Their boundleſs power proclaim ? 


Lluſtrious warriors, ſhew mankind, 

In every ſtate your virtue clear ; 

Shew them when fortune proves unkind, 
How free your lofty minds you bear. 
While you with ſiniles ſhe deigns to bleſs, 
The world's great maſters all confeſs, 
Your glory blinds our eyes : 

But if to ſmile the once diſdains, 

The maſk falls off, the man remains, 
Away the hero flies! 


Le ſoleil plus puiſſant, du haut de fa carriere 
Dans ſon cours eternel diſpenſe fa lumiere 
Il diſſout les glagons des rigoureux hivers : 


Son 
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Son influence pure 
Ranime la nature 
Et maintient Punivers. 


Ce feu ſi lumineux dans ſon ſein prend fa ſource, 
Il en eſt le principe, il en eſt la reſſuurce; 
Quand Ia vermeille Aurore eclaire PForient 

Les aftres qui palifſent 

Bientot s'enſeveliſſent 

Au ſein du firmament. 


Phil. de Sans-Souci. Ode aux Pruſſiens. 


The ſun, moſt powerful, in his lofty courſe 
For ever rolls, while radiant ftreams he pours, 
Rough winter's fierce attack he quick reſtrains ; 
His ſtrength reſtores 
Nature's faint powers, 
The univerſe maintains. 


The fire all-glorious in his boſom glows, 
From him it ſprings, from him it ever flows; 
When morning's bluſhes gild the orient coaſt, 

With pallid fires, 

Each tar retires, 

And 1n her beams is loſt. 


XXIII. Stanzas are ſtrophes, conſiſting either of 
four or fix, eight or ten, or of five, ſeven, eleven, or 
thirteen verſes. . They are ſo called from the Italian 
word fanza, which ſignifies a dwelling or reiting 
place; becauſe at the end of each ſtanza the ſenſe is 
There are many examples of theſe to be 
found in the treatiſe on verſification by Richelet, of 


complete. 
which we ſhall here give the following only : 


La mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareilles: 
On a beau la prier ; | 

La cruelie qu'elle eſt, ſe bouche les oreilſes, 
Et vous laitle crier. 
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Le pauvre en fa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre, 
Eft ſujet a ſes lois ; 
Et la garde qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre, 
N'en detend point nos Rois. 
MALUH ERBE. 


With the tigour of death there is nought can compare; 
We are free to implore ; 

But his ears are obdurately deaf to each pray'r, 
How loudly ſoever we roar 


The peaſant, whoſe cottage is cover'd with thatch, 
Muſt ſubmit to his laws; 

Nor can the fierce ſoldier, who guards at the gate, 
Save the king from his claws. 


XXIV. 2uadrans are commonly compoſed of long 
verſes. "They ſhould all have, if poſſible, the ſame 
meaſure, and each of them a diſtint and complete 
ſenſe. The rhymes in the quadrans anſwer each 
other after two manners; in the one, the firſt line 
rhymes to the fourth, and the ſecond to the third ; 
in the other the firſt line rhymes to the third, and the 
ſecond to the fourth. 

XXV. We have already given a deſcription of the 
Madrigal in the thirty-ninth ſection of the preceding 
chapter. M. Deſpreaux fays : 


Le madrigal plus ſimple & plus noble en ſon tour 
Reſpire la douceur, la tendreſſe & l'amour. 


The madrigal does purer, nobler paſſions move, 
And breathes of ſweetneſs, tenderneſs and love. 


But ſometimes it breathes other ſentiments alſo, as 
7 from thoſe that were made in praiſe of Lewis 

XIV. | 
XXVI. An ingenious ſimplicity forms the cha- 
racteriſtic of a Rondeau: it commonly conſiſts of 
thirteen verſes of ten fyilables. In French the 
rhy mes are eight maſculine and five feminine, or ſeven 
maſculine and fix feminine, There muſt be two 
7 pauſes, 
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pauſes, one after the fifth verſe, and the other after 
the repeated words or firſt burden of the poem. 

XXVII. The Triolet is likewiſe compoſed of ſtanzas 
or ſtrophes. It takes its name from the triple repe- 
tition of the firſt verſe in each ſtanza. 


Pindare Etoit homme d'eſprit, VI 
En fant-il d'auties temoignages ? 'F 
Profond dans tout ce qu'il Ecrit, 0 
Pindare etoit homme d'eſprit; 
A qui jamais rien n'y comprit 
Il ſcut bien vendre ſes ouvrages : 
Pindare etoit homme d'eſprit, 
Ea faut: il d'autres temoignages ? 


Pindar was a man of wit, 1 
What other inſtance need I tell ? 1 
; 


. Profound he was in all he writ, | 
2 Pindar was a man of wit: 11 
1 And ſurely nothing equals it, 

e He knew right well his works to ſell, 


Pindar was a man of wit, 
What other inſtance need I tell? 


| Bee qui produit ce bon vin 

8 N Doit paſſer pour tres bon catholique; 
| Peſtime mieux que Chambertia 

Beze qui produit ce bon vin; 

Si le diſciple de Calvin, 

Beze, paſſe pour heretique, 

Beze qui produit ce bon vin, 

Doit paſſer pour très- catholique. 


Be za who produc'd this wine 

Ought to paſs for catholic. 

] love more than Chambertine 

Beza who produc'd this wine, 

If that diſciple of Calvin, 

Beza, paſs for heretic, 

Beza who produc'd this wine | 

Ought to paſs for catholic. | 
XXVIII. | 
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XXVIII. There are no fixed rules for the mechani- 
cal compoſition or ſtructure of the Vaudeville. Every 
kind of verſe may here be uſed, as they may be ſung 
to every fort of tune. There are immenſe collections 
of theſe. The following is the firſt ſtanza of a Vau- 
deviile, remarkable for difficult rhymes. 


Je ſuis charme de la petite Iſec, 
Et jaime mieux ſon joli bec 
Que Je plus doux ſorbec: 

]'irois pour elle ala Mecque ; 
Elle eũt rendu fou Seneque 
D'un falamalec. 

Jaime mieux pres d'elle hareng pec, 
Ou bien du pain tout ſec, 

Que perdrix & vin Grec. 

O mort, fi tu la fats echec, 
Vieus m'emporter avec, &c. 


I'm charm'd with little Iſabel, 

More ſweet her kiſs than roſes ſmell, 
With her at Moco would I dwell, 

For Seneca of nought can tell 

That will like her all ills expel. 

With her the waters of a well 

[4 The richeſt wines of France excel ; 
[i Or muſcle roaited in a ſhell 

i The ſumptuous feaſt of fam'd tur-tle. 


. Oh death! if e'er thy gripe ſo fell 
tft Shou'd hurry her away peilmell 
1 No pow'r on earth my grief ſhall quell. 


li We ſhall here add a ſtanza of a ſong which appears 
1! to us as ingenious as pleaſing: it is in praiſe of a 
herb they call fern. 


Vous n'avez point, verte Fongere, 

| L-eclat des fleurs qui parent le printemps; 
Mais Jeur beaute ne dure guere, 
Vous Etcs aiinable en tout temps. 
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Vour pretez des ſecours charmans 

Aux plaiſirs les plus doux qu'on goũte fur la terre: 
Vous lervez de lit aux Amans 
Aux Buveurs vous ſervez de verre. 


"Tis true you have not, lovely Fern, 

Of ſpring's gay flowers the gaudy pride, 

But their beauties ſoon decay 

While yours are ever freſh and gay. 
Delighttul aids you ſtill provide 

To joys that charm the human ſoul 

A couch, where lovers minutes ſweetly glide, 
And for the ſparkling wine a pleaſing bowl. 


ith regard to the Virelay, we have explained its 
conſtruction in the thirty-ninth ſection of the preced- 
iog chapter: examples of it are to be found in the 
old poets, as alſo in the poems of abbe Regnier Deſ- 
marais. 

XXIX. There are very few examples of the 
Chant Royal to be met with in modern poets; and as 
they are all compoſed of five ſtanzas they would take 
up too much room here. In the works of Clement 
Marot, publiſhed at the Hague in twelves, vol. i. 
page 243, there may be ſeen a Chant Royal on the 
Conception. | 

XXX. The examples of the Maſcarade are till 
more rarely found among the French writers ; but in 
return there are great numbers of them among the 
italian ; as in Laurence of Medicis, Strozzi, Volterre, 
Cambi, Villani, &c. There are ſome alſo in Ger- 
ry man; as thoſe of Koenig, and others. It is eaſy to 
a imagine, that all kinds of verſes are admiſſible into 

| .thele forts of impromptu or extemporary productions, 

as they are called, though ſometimes deliberately 

Compoſed. We have already deſcribed, in the pre- | 

_ ceding chapter, the nature of the amphigouris and 
concordlant. 

XXXI. It is not eaſy to conceive for what reaſon 

the French pocts make their elegies of ſo great a 

dur length; and fill leſs why they do not follow the ex- 


am ple 
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ample of the ancient poets, by compoſing them of 
verſes of different meaſures. The long Alexandrines, 
with dull and continued rhymes, change the nature 
of elegies, by turning them into mere doleful epiſtles. 

As theſe are all of an immenſe length, they cannot 
be inſerted here. That of the great Corneille, which 
begins with the following line, may ſerve as a good 
example. 


Lorſque ſous le plus juſte & le plus grand des princes, &c. 


XXXII. Among the modern French poets, Ma- 
dame Deſhoulieres, Meſſ. De Fontenelle, and De la 
Motte, are the principal who have aitached them- 
ſelves to the compoſing of eclogues and other paſto- 
rals, and in which they have ſucceeded beſt. But as 
theſe pieces are all too Jong for us to inſert, we are 
obliged to refer the reader to their works themſelves, 
which are in the hands of every one. We ſhall only 
remark, that the eclogue admits of all forts of rhymes, 
as well continued as alternate and irregular ; and alſo 
of all kinds of meaſure : and that a dialogue between 
ſhepherds may likewiſe be very happily introduced, 
by placing the ſcene in a wood, or on the bank of a 
river. 

XXXIII Wich regard to the cantata, neither the 
paſt nor the preſent age have produced any thing of 
an equal perfection with thoſe of the celebrated 
Rouſſeau. The ſeventh cantata, intitled Circe, Which 
begins with the following words, is one of the mol: 
reuarkable, 


Sur un rocher deſert, Peffroi, &c. 


It is to be remarked, that in the cantata the poet 
ſhould conſtantly endeavour to aſſiſt the compoler, 
by ſupplying him with ſuch words as are ſuſceptible of 
a pathetic and beautiful expreſſion in muſic. By the 
idea which the cantata gives us, we may eaſily con- 
ceive the nature of the cantilla and ſerenade, as they 
are of the ſame ſpecies. 

| XXXIV. 
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XXXIV. The tranſlation we have of the pfſalms 


by Clement Marot, is antiquated, weak, mean and 
ſlovenly: it entirely diſguiſes the ſublimity of the 
original text, to which nothing can be compared. M. 
Rouſſeau has tranſlated, or rather paraphraſed and 
imitated, ſome of the pſalins, with wonderful ſuccels, 
in his ſacred odes. 

Hy:nns and motats are commonly compoſed in 
Latin; and with regard to the noels, or Chriſtmas 
ſongs, they are of ſo low a claſs, that we decline 
giving any example of them 

XXXV. The didactic or dogmatic ſpecies, as well 
as that of tales and fables, are conſtantly too long 
to be inſerted in a work like this. They muſt there- 
fore be ſought in the works of the poets themſelves : 
the French Parnaſſus ſwarms with them. With re- 
gard to the other inferior kinds of poetry, we think 
we have clearly defcribed them in the preceding chap- 
ter; and to which we ſhall not heſitate to refer the 
reader, as we are perſuaded it contains inſtruction 
ſufficient to guide him in the ſtudy of the verſifica- 
tion of ſuch poems as are there included ; and which 
form ſo many ſpecies of the ſeveral capital diviſions 
of poetic compoſition 2. But has majeſtic reaſon 
vouchſafed propitiouſly to hear our invocation ? 
Have we been directed by her influence in tracing 
the deſign of the moſt charming of all arts, The 
Art of Fiction? Favourites of Apollo! emulators 
of Voltaire! if the god ſhall invite ycu to gather 
his laurels, if he ſhall point out to you the ſublime 
career, and ſhall even ſeat you in his charior, and 
give you the command of his courſers—confult the 
veterans in the art for the manner of conducting 
them. Thoſe illuftricus followers of the conqueror 
of Python! It is from them you muſt learn the 
means of avoiding the direful lot of Phaeton.“ 


CH-A-F. 


Our anthor has given, however, ſpecimens of ſeveral other 
kinds of verſification, but as they are chiefly ſuch as are pecu- 
ar to French poetry, and conſequently would afford but little 
egg to an Engliſh reader, it appeared molt eligible to 
Ot them. | : 


muſic as it relates to the mathematics, or engaging in 
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USIC being the third method of expreſſing 

our thoughts by the organ of the voice; and 

eing, like eloquence and poetry, calculated to ex- 

cite, by the ſenſe of hearing, lively or tender ſenſa- 
tions in the mind of the auditor, and thereby to rouſe 
his ſen:iments and paſſions ; we are here to make the 
analyſis of this ingenious and ſublime art. Jt would 
be employing our time to very little purpoſe, were 
we here to make any learned reſearches, or rather 
conjectures, concerning the origin of muſic, and 
whether it were not from the warbling of the birds 
that men firſt learned this art. We have already ſaid, 
that every being preſently diſcovers thoſe facultics 
with which nature has endowed it. The leaſt eleva- 
tion or depreſſion of the voice muſt have, neceſſarily, 
made the firſt race of men perceive that their organs 
were capable of producing other ſounds than thoſe of 
reeds and that ſinging was as natural to them as 
peaking. A li:tle more experience mult have ſhown 
them that metals, and all other bodies, when ſtruck 
and diſpoſed in a certain manner, produced alſo ſounds. 
Laſtly; it muſt have required ſome conſiderable time 
to diſcover that the guts, when dried and properly 
prepared, were alſo ſonorous. The different muſical 
inſtruments have, therefore, been ſucceſſively invent- 
ed. And who knows how many others may hereafter 


be produced? The tones that are drawn from china, 


glats, wood, and even ſtraw, were almoſt unknown 
till our days. 

II. We ſhall not inquire, moreover, into the phy- 
ſical cauſe of the ſounds of bodies; nor what is the 
meraphyſical reaſon of the ſenſation of harmony. We 
ſhall even avoid, as far as poſſible, the confidering of 


calculations conccrning the different combinations of 
e ſounds. 
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ſounds. It is our intention to conſider the practical 
part of this art only; and we ſhall, therefore, endea- 
your briefly to point out the principles on which this 
practice is founded: and to ſhow in what manner 
genius is here concerned ; what it is that forms the 
talent of a muſician; and what is that beauty of ex- 
preſſion which has cauſed muſic to be ranged among 
the polite arts. 

III. But before we proceed to the analyſis of this 
art, ſuch as it now is, it will be neceſſary to ſay a 
few words on the muſic of the ancients, and of its 
ſeveral kinds, in order to facilitate the underſtanding 
of what is to follow. Now, the ancients divided their 
muſic into fix genders: 1. the rhythmic ; which regu- 
lated the movements of the dance: 2. the metric, 
that governed the cadence in declamation, and of 
which we have already given examples in the preced- 


iyg chapter: 3. the poetic, which pre ſcribed the num- 


ber and dimenſion of feet in verſe: 4. the organic, 
tha' regulated the performance of inſiruments: 5. the 
bypocritic, which gave rules for the geſtures of pan- 
tomimes : and, 6. the harmonic, by which ſinging 
was regulated. We find theſe names, and different 
diſt, ions, in the writings and monuments of the 
ancients ; but we are very far from knowirg what was 
their true eſſence. Ancient muſie appears to be loft 
to us; and maugre al} the efforts of the learned, 
there is but little probability that we ſhall ever b- able 
to tranſpoſe any one of their modes to any mode that 
is known to us. We do not even know all their in- 
ſtruments; and till leſs the effects they produced. 
IV. Other genders of muſic have ſucceeded to thoſe 


of the ancien'ss We know nothing more of the 


metric, poetic, rhythn:ic, and hypoctitic, than their 
rames: though we ſtill apply muſic to verſe, to 
poetry, to the dance and pantomimes. It is now 
divided into wocal and in/lirumental; diatonic, chro- 
matic, and enharmonic. Vocal muſic regulates fing- 
ing, and the inſtrumental all kinds of muſical inſtru- 


ments whatever. The oiatonic gender proceeds by 


different tones, either in aſcending or deſcending ; and 
contains 
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contains only the two tones, major and minor, and 
the ſemitone major. There is in this gender a tone 
between all the notes, except mi and fa (cre and , 
according to the Italians) ; and between / and ut (or 
b and c) where there is only a ſemitone major. 'I his 
natural and regular order of ſounds probably formed 
the moſt ancient gender of muſic. The ſecond, or 
chromatic gender; fo called becauſe the Grecks 
marked it with coloured characters; or, as others 
think, the word ſignifying coloured and variegated, it 
was ſo called, becauſe it varies and embelliſhes with 
its ſemitones, with which it abounds, the ſimple 
diatonic gender; and makes, ſo to ſay, a coloured 
picture of a print. The flat B belongs to this gender, 
and was, they ſay, invented in the time of Alexander 
the Great, by Timotheus the Mileſian. The third, 
or enharmonic gender, is full of dieſes, which are the 
leaſt ſenſible diviſions of a tone: ſo that the enhar- 
monic dieſis, which is marked on the tablature or 
ſcale, with the figure of St. Andrew's croſs, is the 
difference between a ſemitone major and minor, All 
theſe three genders are equally applicable both to in- 
ſtrumental and vocal muſic. 

V. They likewiſe now diſtinguiſh in Europe the 
different national muſics; as the Italian, French, 
German, Engliſh, Poliſh, &c. and this diſtinction 
ariſes from a ſort of muſical ſtyle, from the particular 
uſe that is made of the modes, the time and meaſure, 
and other objects, which give them peculiar charac- 
ters. This difference, whether it be real or imagi— 
naty, has given rife to warm conteſtations at Paris, 
concerning the merit of the Italian and French mu- 
fic : a diſpute in which men of the greateſt abilities 
hive engaged. Without pretending to decide their 
differences, we ſhall obſerve, that moſt of the civiliz- 
ed nations of Europe, as the Engliſh, German, &c. 
have adopted the Italian muſic ; and that it is admired 
even in France. The French muſic, notwithſtand- 
ing, has alſo infinite charms; and thoſe foreign con- 
noiſſeurs, who are at firſt prejudiced againſt it, are 
all, at length, delighted with the French operas. 
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Their muſic appears, moreover, to he made for their 
language; and nothing is more riciculous than a 
French ſong ſung to an Italian tune. The partiſans 
of Italian muſic reproach the French with the unifor- 
mity of their airs. But does this uniformity ariſe 
from the nature of French muſic itſelf? Does its 
character, its natural properties, prevent it from 
being diverſified? This is merely the effect of the 
ſterility of the compoſer, whoſe imagination does not 
preſent him with a ſufficient number of new turns 
and melodies. The ſame thing muſt happen to an 
Italian compoſer of little genius. Do not even all 
their recitatives partake of this uniformity? And 
how many Italian airs do we ſee which are formed 
aſter the ſame model? The Frenchrecitative, though 
melodious, is it not more diverſified than the Italian ? 
And are not their airs, their choruſes, &c. ſuſcepti- 
ble of the ſame variety? 

VI. Modern mutic in general has two objects, which 
ſhould be well diſtinguiſhed ; and which are melody 
and harmony. The melody, or tune, is nothing more 
than a ſucceſſion of ſounds, marked by notes, which 
ſucceed each other. Harmony, on the contraty, is 
a ſucceſſion of concords. By concords are meant 
ſeycral ſounds which are produced at the fame time, 
aud marked in the ſcore or tablature by notes placed 
the one over the other. The difference between a 
higher and lower tone is called an interval, as well in 
melody as harmony. There are in muſic ſeven original 
or fundamental tones, which aſcend or deſcend by 
regular intervals. 'The French mark theſe tones by 
ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, fi; and the Italians by 
c, d. e. ,, g, a, b: and by adding ut or c, which begin 
the foliowing octave, theſe eight tones, with their 
Intervals, form a ſcale or octave. In proportion as 
theſe tones aſcend or deſcend, above or below the 
limits of this ſcale, they begin a new octave: and in 
each octave the tones which are of the faine denomi- 
nation are always in uniſon, or of the lame found. 


The 
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'The intervals between theſe ſeven tones of the 
ſcale are equal among themſelves, or very nearly ſo: 
and they ſhow how much one tone is more acute, or 
more grave than another ; but not how much ſtronger 
or weaker : for whatever ſtrength or ſoftneſs may be 
given to any tone whatever, it conſtantly remains 
equally high or Jow. We muſt further remark with 
regard to the ſcale, that the intervals between 

ut : re, re: mi, fa: ſol, fol: la, and la: fi, orc: 

d, d: e, f. g. g. a and a b, 
are equal: and the intervals between 

mi: fa, and fi: ut, or 

ec „, and e: , 
are alſo equal among themſelves; but this difference 
is but halt that of the other tones. For which rea- 
ſen the intervals between mi: fa and /: ut, or e: fand 
b: c, become ſemitones; and the intervals between the 
others are whole tones. They otherwiſe call a whole 
tone a major- ſecond, and a ſemitone a minor: ſccond. 
To proceed therefore from one tone to another in a 
Catonic order, either in aſcending er deſcending, figni- 
fies to proceed by tones or ſemitones, or by major or 
minor-ſeconds. 

VII. The different intervals of the ſcale of tones 
are called as follow: 

1. The interval, formed by a tone and a ſemitone, 
is called a third leſſer, or tierce minor. 

2. The interval, formed by two whole tones, 1s 
called a third greater, or tierce major. 

The interval, formed by two whole tones and a 
ſcmitone, is called a fourth. 

4. "The interval of three whole tones is called a 
tritune, or ſuperfiuous fourth. 

The interval of three whole tones and a ſemi— 
tone is called a {fth. 

6. The interval of thie? whole tones and tvo 
ſemitones makes a /t leſſer. 

The interval of four whole tones and a ſemitone 
is called a fixth greater. 

8. The interval of four whole tones and two ſemi— 


tones forms a ſeventy leſſer. | 
9. The 
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9. The interval of five whole tones and a ſemitone 
is called a ſeventh greater. | 


to. The interval of five whole tones and two ſemi- 
tones makes an ofave. 

11. A ſemitone, or a tone above the octave, pro- 
duces a nona, ot ninth leſſer or greater. 

They ſometimes go ſtill further. But it plainly 
2?ppears, that the ninth is nothing more than the 
oClave of the ſecond ; the eleventh the octave of the 
fourth ; the twelfth the octave of the fifth, &. The 
octa ve of the octa ve is called the double oftawe, triple 
oftawve, &c. It is alſo called the decima guinta + and 
for the ſanie reaſon, the double oQave of the third 
is called decima ſeptima; and the double octave of 
the fifth, decima nona; and ſo of the reſt. 

VIII. The fign, by which they raile a tone by a 
ſemi tone, is called a creſs. (See fig. 5). 

The fign, by which they lower a tone by a ſemi- 
tone, is called a he, and-is marked thus . 

Tne fign, by which a tone ſo raiſed, or Jowered, 
is reſtored to 1:s natural place, is called the fign of 
re-eſtabliſhment. (See letter m hg. ). | 


The other ſigns, by which notes are ſhewn to be 


ſometimes united, ſometimes ſharpencd, ſoftened, or 
ſtrengthened, &c. differ among moſt nations, and 


even among many able compoſers, who ſometimes 


adopt different ſigns. 

IX. An accoid compoſed ef tones, whoſe union 
pleaſes the ear, is called a conſonant accord; and the 
tones, of which it is compoſed, are called, with re- 


| guid to each other, concord. "The ofawe of a tone 


i; the moſt pei fect concord; the next is the fifth ; the 


next the hir; and fo of the reit. An accord, com- 


poled of tones, whoſe union is diſagreeabie to the 


| Eir, is called a difſonant accord, and the tones, of 


which it is formed, are called diſcords ; and ſuch are 


the {ccond, the tritone, and the feventh. But cven 


theſe diſcords may be rendered pleaſing to the ear, 


and be made the ornaments of muſic, by their prepa- 
tation aud reſolution, 


X. There 
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X. There are in the French alphabet five vowels 
and nineteen conſonants ; and from the different tranſ— 
poſitions and combinations of theſe, ariſes that im— 
menſe variety of words and phraſes by which language 
is formed, and which might be ſtill infinicely increaled, 
were there objects to which thoſe words could be 
applied. In like manner the tranſpoſitions and com- 
binations of the ſeven primordial tones, and the five 
ſemitones, with their dieſes or yarious diviſions 
through all the octaves of which they are ſuſceptible, 
produce that immenſe number, that infinite variety 
of melodies, airs, tunes, and harmonies, which 
compoſe the muſic of all nations: an effect almoſt 
miraculous, and in which the imagination is loſt. In 
language the ſyllables long or ſhort, accented or un- 
accented, ſtill augment this variety: and in muſic, 
the different meaſures, or times, that are employed 
in performing each tone or note, form likewiſe an in- 
finite variety in the expreſſion. There are certain 
ſigns or charaGers agreed on by common conſent, by 
which muſic, like language, is expreſſed to the eye; 
by which each tone is diſtinguiſhed, as well as the 
o:tave in which it is to be placed, and the time it i; 
to continue. It is this manner of writing muſic, which 
is called a tablature or ſcale, and which it is proper 
here briefly to explain. p 

XI. They begin the muſical ſcale or ſyſtem, by 
drawing. five lines, between which are four ſpaces. 
(See fig. 2). Sometimes they alſo draw lines above 
or below the ſcale, if the melody be extended higher 
or lower (See fig. 3.). | 

Theſe lines (but never the ſpaces) are marked with 
a geneial key, which denotes the line on which 1 
wrote the tone or note c or , or the tone of f or 
fa, or elle the tone g or %%, and which by that mean 
ſerves to find tlie tone of each note by its place in the 
ſcale. (See, in fig. 4, the keys and the manner on 
which they are placed). 

Ut or c on the firſt line (2) denotes the common 


treble. 
he 
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The ſame mark on the ſecond line (5) denotes the 
counter tenor (alto). 
The ſame on the third line (c) for the counter te- 
nor or common alto. 


l, The ſame on the fourth line (4) for the tenor. it 
e Fa, or /, on the third line (e) the upper baſe. | 
N- The ſame on the fourth line (/) the common baſe. 1 
ve The fame on the fifth line (g) the lower baſe. I. 
5 Sol, or g, on the ſecond line () the common treble, i 
le, or the violin or other inſtrument. | 
ty The ſame on the firſt line (i) the upper treble, or [ 
ch we firſt violin. | 
oft The firſt fundamental tone being thus given, it is | 
In eaſy to find all the other notes, either in aſcending or | 
* a 1 
fic, XII. Each melody or tune, whatever, is either in | 
yed a flat or ſharp key, or, as the Italians expreſs it, hard 1 
wy or ſoft ; and this difference is marked by thoſe ſigns i} 
tan being placed before it. (See fig. 5.) It is founded it 
by on he tierce or third of the fundamental note, which 1 
Jes conſtitutes the tone major when it is major, and | 
the minor when it is minor, &c. | | | 
* XIII. A note is a ſign or mark, which by its ſitua- 
hich tion expreſſes a tone, and by its different figure the 
oper length of time which that tone or ſound is to conti- 
nue. Theſe notes are of nine different kinds, as 
, by is ſhewn in fig. 6. with their pauſes or reſts and their I 
en value. | 
bove The round (a) or ſemibteve is equal to one pauſe = 
igher 5) or one meaſure of time. it 
" The minim (e) is equal to half a pauſe (4) or half | 
will a meaſure, | 
ch 18 The crotchet (e) equal to half a minim (Ff) or one 1 
For fourth of a meaſure. 
mean The quaver (g) equal to half a crotchet (5) or one b 
in the eighth of a meaſure. | 
er on The ſemiquaver (i) equal to half a quaver (4) or | 
one ſixteenth of a meaſure. | | 
mmon The demi-ſemiquaver (1) equal to half a ſe- | 
The miquaver (mn), or one thirty-ſecond part of a 


meaſure. 


Vo. II. 5 . | 
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The pauſes or reſts, that denote more than one 
meaſure, are expreſſed by different ſigns (ſee fig. 7), 
where to each ſign is added the number of meaſutes 
to which it is equal. 

XIV. There are alſo certain lines, either ſtraight ot 


curved, which ſhew that the different tones, marked 
by the notes, are to be performed together, or at the 


ſame time, by means of an inſtrument that is ſuſ- 


ceptible of it; or that we are to employ all the 


notes, that are included. by thoſe lines, in finging one 
ſyliable of the text that is under them; or that the in- 
ſtrument ſhould connect them together without any in- 
termiſſion. (See hg. 5.) 

A point (.) behind a note, expreſſes, with re- 


gard to the time, the half of the note that pre- 


'cedes it. 


XV. There are alſo ſome other ſigns which we nut 
not here omit to explain. (See fig. 9.) 

The ſign à denotes a ſlow meaſure, and 6 one that 

is quick and lively. 

c and 4 imply an entire repetition of what goes 
before. | 

e and / ſhew that thoſe notes only are to. be repeated 
which are between that parentheſis, 

g. „i. ſignify that ſo much muſt be repeated, as 
follows the note, over which that mark is 
placed. . | 

* is the ſign of precaution (ſignum cuſtodis) and 
ſhews the note that begins the following line. 

J. &c. are ſigns of repoſe, or concluſion. 

XVI. What is called in muſic meaſure (tactus) is 
the method of determining the time that is to be a- 
ſigned to each note in a regular movement. T his 
duration, or meaſure of time, is marked by regular 
lifting up or putting down the hand or foot, in ordet 


to give an equal movement to the voice or infiru- 


ments, by one token common to them all. This mea- 
ſure is marked at the beginning of each piece, as | 
expreſſed in fig. 10. The movements of each of thele 
meaſures are only to be learned by the ſtudy and piac- 
tice of muſic itſelf. £ : 


le 
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The Italians likewiſe expreſs theſe times, theſe 


. meaſures, and their movements, by the words ente, 
es adagio, andante, vivace, ficiliana, grave, allegro, 
preſto, preſtiſſimo, &c. The French characterize chem 
ot more particularly by combining the muſicaſ exprefſion 
ed with that of the dance, and by borrowing the names 
the of that art, as /ouver, ſaraband, minuet, gavot, gig, 
ul- lourte, rigadoon, muſet, courant, cha on, paſſepte, 
the &c. 
one XVII. All this muſic, which is ſimple and natural, 
in- iz likewiſe ſuſceptible of many Seer "oi ornaments, 
in- which ariſe from a juft accent, from a true tone, from 
a trill that is brilliant and diverſi g ed, from a verge 
re- that is ſtrong, full, and well ſuſtained, without being 
pte- ſtretched to an exceſs, from an ingenious and har- 
monious cadence at the end of an air, and from 
wi many other beauties which the maſters of the art 


know how to give to a voice or an inſtrument, and 
that which mult be learned from them in the ſtudy of the 
art itſelf. 


goes XVIII. From the complete concord ariſe the four. 
| principal parts, which are the treble (canto), the. 
eated counter-tenor (alto), the tenor (tenore), and the 
| baſe (baſſo). Complete muſic ſhould, therefore, have 
d, as WF theſe four parts, for which the author ſhould com- 


rk is poſe the melodies according to the rules of harmony, 
in his ſcore or partition (partitura). There are like- 
wiſe quatros, trios, duos, ſolos, and ſonatas, ſym- 
| phonies, and concertos for all the inſtruments, where 
each of them may be exerted in performing the prin- 


us) h cipal part, the cantatas, the airs for the voice, the 
be an overtures in an opera, the marches, and numberleſs 
This other pieces of muſic, whoſe accompanyment is dit- 

oularly WB ferent and arbitrary. 

order XIX. The muſical art may likewiſe be conſidered 
inſtru- ſtom two different points of view, that is, with te- 

is mea- Send to compoſition and execution, It will not be ex- 

e, as © bected that we ſhould here enter into the detail of the 

of thele WF 'ules of compoſition, on which the greateſt maſters 


| piac- have wrote large treatiſes, without having nearly ex- 
hauſted the fubjeAt; The limits of this work will 
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only permit us to make ſome curſory remarks, drawn 
from nature, and from the firſt principles of this art, 
on their labours in general. 
XX, Muſic is made uſe of in-churches or religious 
ceremonies ; or in operas, either ſerious or comic; 
cr with the dance, or-in concerts; for private amuſe- 
ment, or in the army. Now theſe different uſes ne- 
ceſſarily require different fiyles. The ſtyle of religious 
or ſpiritual muſic ſhould be grave, majeſtic, and di- 
vine, as far as it is poſſible for weak mortals to ex- 
preſs a-celeſtial ſtrain. And in this expreſſion there 
ſhould never appear a ſervile imitation of nature. The 
compoſer ſhould raiſe himſelf. above all earthly ideas, 
or at leaſt to the higheſt degree of ſublimity to which 
they are capable of aſcending, There is a certain 
piece of church muſic, compoſed by a very able 
.maſler, which begins with theſe words, taken from 
the xxvth chapter of St. Matthew: And at midnight 
there-was a great cry : behold the bridegroom cometh ; 
go ye out to meet him. Ihe compoſer, ſeduced by a 
falſe idea of imitation, began by touching twelve 
times, without any accompanyment, the laſt ſtring of 
his great baſs viol, in order to expreſs the word mid- 
night. Then followed a ſlow movement, which an- 
nounced the arrival of the bridegroom, and ſerved as 
a ſymphony to the chorus. The chorus then ſung 
in a low note the words of the text, till they came 
to the words great cry, when all the ſingers in fact 
Cried aloud, with all their force, S the bridegrom 
cometh, This imitation was ingenious, but impro- 
perly adapted. Muſicians ſhould carefully avoid co- 
pying after theſe errors. We have at the ſame time 
motettos, ſpiritual muſic, adapted to portions of 
ſcriptute, as well in Italian and French as Latin, 
which are chefs-d'œuvres of their kind, and deſerve 
to be regarded as models. Thoſe ſorts of compoſitions, 
which are called .counterpoint, and faſſo bordone, ate 
very applicable to this kind of muſic. 
XXI. When a compoſer is forming the muſic of an 
opera, he ſhould well remember, that lis buſineſs 1 


much more to excite the ſentiments, and move the 
paſſions. 
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paſſions, by a noble and happy expreſſion of the 
words of the text, than to diſplay a dazling brilljancy 
in the muſic. There are in an opera, 1. a tymphony, 
or overture, purely inſtrumental; 2. airs for the duos, 
trios, &c. 3. the choruſes; 4. the common recitative, 
and thoſe which the Italians call accompagnamentt ; 
and, 5. the airs for the dance. The ſymphonies 
ſhould be equally brilliant in their melody, and wa- 
jeſtic in their harmony: they form the introduction of 


the performance, and ſhould ſtrike and announce 


ſomething great. It was for this reafon that the ſym- 
honies were formerly called overtures. They con- 


ſtantly began with a ſolemn adagio or lente, which 


was followed by a fugue in allegro, and finiſhed with 
a minuet, or other agreeable air. I muſt confeſs, 
that, conſidering their deſtination, I prefer them to 
the modern ſymphonies. An able compoſer, how- 
ever, is not to be confined. Of all the parts of an 
opera, the airs are the moſt eſſential : it is here that 
ezery one talks of the expreſſion and imitation of 
nature; and it is here that every nation flatters i-ſelf 
with excelling. May I be allowed to ſpeak wy ſen- 
timents here without riſk of giving offence? In the 
Italian airs I frequently find the words ſo trifling and 
* that the compoſer, who expteſſes them the 
beſt, expreſſes in fact but very little. They conſiſt 
either of common-place gallantries, or of the trite 
ſmilies of a gentle ſhepherd, or a tender turtle, or 
the pilot who ploughs the liquid element, or a furious 
ſtorm, or other like wretched conceit, which can 
never make any impreſſion on the diſcerning part of 
mankind, and conſequently are not worth the trouble 


of expreſſing. The poet ſhould here lend his aid to 


the compoſer. In the airs of a French opera, on the 
contrary, the words are highly pleaſing ; but the 
compoſers of that nation do not much labour to ex- 
preſs the real ſentiments they contain. They miſtake 
the matter, and torture themſelves with endeavouring 
to expreſs the words and phraſes. When they chance 
to meet with the thunder that roars, a bird that flies, 
or a river that flows, they are in raptures, they trill 

6 inceſſantly, 
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inceſſantly, the ſenſeleſs admirers are in ecſtaſies, the 
petits maitres ſhout with applauſe, and the man of 
lenſe ſhrugs his ſhoulders. All the little imitations of 
a heart that beats, a bird that fings, a murmuring 
ſtream, &c. are puerile and affected, and diſcover 
great /erility of invention in the compoſer, and 
ought at leaſt to be uſed with great moderation, 
Lach air has uſually two parts. 'Ihe common me- 
thed of playing the firſt part over again, which they 
call the da capo, and the endleſs repetitions of phraſes 
and principal paſſages, are highly diſguſting to ſuch 
as lock for whar 1s natural and ſtriking in a per- 
formance. Were IT a woman, and ſhould my lover 
repeat to me thirty times together in a breath, with 
different tones and modulations, I adore you, I adre 
you, I adore you, he would make me very ſick of his 
adoration, and I certainly ſhould not adore him in 
turn. 

XXII. The cheruyſes are the triumphs of harmony, 
and perhaps the moſt beautiful and moſt difficult part 
of an opera. Every thing ſhould be here riſked. It 
the compoſer ſucceeds, he has performed his chet- 
d' uvre: they cught not, however, to be all caſt in 

the ſame mould. The characters of thoſe who com- 
poſe the chorus, and the words of the text, will fur- 
nth him with ſufficient variety. The recitative 15 
nothing more than a noted declamation, founded on 
the dialect of each language, and the natural inflex:ons 
of the voice of each people. Nothing can, there- 
fore, be more abſurd, than to apply the acute and 
lively recitative of the Tralians to the grave and fo- 
lemn language of the Germans, The monotony > 
the Tralian recitative is alfo ſufficiently diſguſting, and 
the harmony is ſcarce ever diſcernible, becauſe, in tre 
accompanyment, the concord of the inſtruments 1 
1 never heard with the voice, but either precedes or 
oy follows it. Thoſe parts, which the Italians call 4. 
"nt comparnamenti, do in part ſupply this defect; and 
there are ſome of them that are charming. TheFrench, 
however, appear to me to have well adapted theit 


1 recitative to their language, and have found the P_ 
14 ecre! 
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ſecret of diſplaying, at the ſame time, both melody 


of and harmony. Nothing can be more charming, for 
of example, than thar part which they call the diſperſing 
ng of the chaos, in the Ballet of the Elements, which 
er begins with theſe words, The time is arrived, &c, 
nd With regard to the muſic for the dance, it is ceitain, 
on. that the French there excel, and that their melodies 
ne- agree admirably well with all the different characters 
iey of the dance, which ſhould be conflantly well ob- 
ſes ſerved in thele forts of compoſitions. I cannot here 
1ch avoid mentioning two articles that have always diſ- 
er- guſted me in the French opera. The one is a ſuper- 
ver fluous inſtrument that is not to be found in any other 
vith opera, and, at the ſame time, a very vile inſtrument, 
dere and one that deſtroys the truth of the whole per- 
his WW formance: this is a kind of leather bludgeon, with 
\ in wiich the maſter of the chapel, or the director, beats 
time inceſſantly. The other article is, that notwith- 
ony, ſanding this noiſy guide, the ſingers do not conſtantly 
part agree with the infiruments ; and the reaton is, that 
If tae fineſt voices, eſpecially among the female fingers, 
ef. are not always good muſicians; from whence it 
tin comes, that the truth of the art is frequently ſacri- 
em. ficed to the beauty of a voice. The exceſtive 
fur- ſtraining of the throat, moreover, frequently pro- 
ve is WW duces a ſcreaming that is hideous to a muſical ear. 
don WW XXIII. The muſic of concerts is either vocal or 
cons WW infirumental. There is one eſſential remark that we 
here- muſt here make with regard to the former: which is, 
and that the buſineſ of a concert is not ſo much to in- 
1 ſo- teteſt and affect, as to diſplay the beauties of the 
ny ef mutic, and to ſhew how far the art may be extended. 
and can, therefore, paſs over, in the airs or cantatas of 
n the W © concert, many little imitations, which in a preced- 
ats is ug paragraph I have condemned in the opera. The 
es or poet ſhould here alſo furnith the compoſer and per- 
I ac- tormer with the means of exerting all the ſprings of 
and their art, of exhibiting all the magic of the muſical 
ench, powers. I muſt confeſs, that I know of nothing 


0 proper for this purpoſe, nor any thing ſo per- 
| K 4 fect 
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fect in their kind, as are the cantatas of the late M. 

Rouſſeau. | 
XXIV. Wich regard to inſtrumental muſic, it is 
more difficult than is commonly imagined to excite, 
without words, the emotions of the mind, the ſenti— 
ments and paſſions. It 1s the pantomime part of 
muſic. The compoſer, however, ſhould conſtantly 
endeavour to expreſs ſoinething, and not produce 
mere empty ſounds, that ſtrike the ear, but make 
not the leaſt impreſſion on the heart. We will here 
make a few obſervations on this matter, as its im- 
22 requires it. When there is nothing in muſic 
but mere harmony, it wants its moſt eſſential quality; 
it becomes a mechanical art, it dazzles but cannot af- 
fect the mind. This is a reflection that the greateſt 
part of modern compoſers never make. Charmed 
with the trick they have of marrying ſounds that 
1:em not to have been made for each other, they ſeck 
for nothing more. The deſign of the polite arts is 
however, as we have frequently ſaid, to excite pleaſing 
ſenſations in the mind; and of doing this, muſic is 
greatly capable. The tones are alone ſufficient to 
affect the heart with the ſenſations of joy, tenderneſs, 
love, grief, rage, and deſpair In order to do this, 
It is neceſſary to invent ſome theme or ſimple melody, 
that is proper to expreſs each paſſion or ſentiment ; 
to ſuſtzin that kind of language throughout the whole 
plece ; to prepare the hearers by degrees for the 
principal action; and laſtly, to labour to give that 
principal action all the art and all the force of which 
it is ſuſceptible. All this is to be underſtood of the 
moral ſenſations, where it is ſcarce poſſible to imitate 
niture too cloſely, whereas a too minute imitation of 
material objects becomes cold and inſipid. It is eaſy, 
for example, to comprehend a compoſer's meaning, 
when he begins a piece of inſtrumental muſic with a 
quick uniſon, which is followed by a tumultuous 
paſſage, performed principally by the baſe, and which, 
in the midſt of the greater. tumult, is ſometimes ſud- 
enly interrupted by a general pauſe ; and the whole 
piece 
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piece perhaps ends abruptly, when it was leaſt ex- 
pected. It is eaſy to perceive, that he here means to 
expreſs the paſſion of rage. The pleaſing ſentiments 
are {till more eaſily expreſſed, more readily conveyed 
to the human heart. They who attend to the effects 
of a concert, and are capable of diſcerning, may 
eaſily diſcover, from the looks of the ſenſible part of 
the audience, the effects of the interior fealations. 
All this is meant of inftrumental muſic alone : when 
the compoſer has words to expreſs, it is ſtill more 
eaſy to produce the proper tones. Examples are fre- 


_ quently more inſtructive than precepts. We ſhall 


propoſe thoſe of one maſter only All the ſonatas 
and other pieces of Corelli are chef - d' œuvres and 
models: every compoſer, who ſhall carefully ſtudy 
them, will find them of infinite utility, and by them 
form his taſte. It is not in the performing of dazzling 
difficulties that the beautiful conſiſts ; though ſuch 
is the falſe judgment of the preſent age. Sooner or 
later nature will prevail: it is that which the com- 
poſer ſhould at all times conſult, whether it be a 
concert, ſonata, trio, or any piece whatever that he 
compoſes for an inſtrument. Each inftrument, more- 
over, has its bounds, its excellencies and defects, 
which are likewiſe to be conſulted. A flute, for ex- 
ample, is a rural inſtrument, that is not capable of 
rendering paſſages, the arpeggio, in the manner of a 
violin, and it is ſtriving againſt nature to attempt 
it. As each inſtrument, therefore, has its peculiar 
beauties, the compoſer ſhould know them, and en- 
deavour to afford opportunities in which they may be 
diſplayed. | 
XXV. Perhaps it will not be found diſagreeable, if 
we here give a ſhort lift of the principal muſical in- 
ſtruments made uſe of in Europe, in the middle of 
the 18th century. Such are, jo 
_ Firſt, Thoſe inſtruments which are played by ſtrik- 
ing their ſtrings, as, 1. the harpſicord; 2. the ſpi- 
net; 3. the pianoforte, an admirable inſtrument, in- 


vented at Freyberg in Saxony, by Silberman, the- 


firings of which are of fleel, and the ſtops, inſtead of 
yy K 5 Jacks, 
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jacks, are armed with little hammers, which make 
the ſtrings ſound either high or low at pleaſure; 
4. the pantaloon; 5. the cymbal ; 6. the dulcimer. 

Second, "Thoſe inſtruments which are played on by 
pinching their ſtrings, as, 1. David's harp ; 2. the 
harp pointed at top; 3. the guitar; 4. the ſmall 
guitar, called a cythera ; 5. the theorbo; 6. the lute ; 
7. the chalcedon. 

Third, Thoſe inſtruments that are ſounded by 
touching their ſtrings with a bow : 1. the violin, the 
firſt and molt indiſpenſable of all inftruments ; 2. the 
viola di braccio, or tenor; 3. the violoncello ; 4. the 
great German baſe; 5. the counter violin; 6. the 
vio] d'amour; 7. the viola de gamba; 8. the ſea- 
trumpet, a monochord inſtrument. 

Fourth, Wind inftruments that are played by ſtrik- 

ing their ſtops: the church organ; 2. the chamber 
organ; 3. the portable organ, which is played by 
turning a winch. 

Fifth, Wind inſtruments, whoſe different tones are 
formed by the fingers: 1. the German flute; 2. the 
common flute; 3. the lip flute; 4. the flute d'a- 
mour ; 5. the hautboy ; 6. the reed; 7. the flagelet; 
8. the bagpipe ; 9. the cornemuſe; 10. the clarinet; 
11. the baſſoon ; 12. the counter baſſoon ; 13. the 
lerpent. | 

Sixth, Thoſe wind inſtruments whoſe different tones 
are formed by the tongue: 1. the trumpet ; 2. the 
horn; 3. the hunting horn; 4. the clarion. 
Seventh, Inſtruments played by ftriking them with 
ſomething held in the hand: 1. chimes, whether 
they be of iron, glaſs, china, wood, ſtraw, or any 
other matter; 2. the triangle; 3. the kettle drum; 
4. the common drum; 5. the timbrel. | 

Eighth, The muſic of the Janizaries, accompanied 
by the ſound of braſs baſons. Theſe make in all 46 
different kinds of inſtruments. 

XXVI. It is not neceſſary to remark, that the ſuc- 
ceſs, the charms of an inſtrumental concert, depends 
upon the ability of the ,performers ; but every one 


does not ſufficiently confider how much a juſt pro- 
| portion 
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portion in the uſe of the various inſtruments, and 
their arrangement alſo, contribute to produce that 
degree of perfection which is very ſenſible to every 
connoifſeur. This proportion conſiſts in the number 
of performers that are employed in every part, or 
diſcarto. I he firſt violins, hautboys, flutes, &c. per- 
form the treble ; the fecond violins, flutes, hautboys, 
&c. execute the counter tenor; the viola di braccio 
the tenor; and the baſs viols, or violoncellos, baſ- 
ſoons, theorbos, &c. the baſe. Ihe harpſicord runs 


through the whole, and renders by its accords all the 


four parts at once. When it is intended that any par- 
ticular inſtrument ſhould excel by performing the 
principal part (aa, it takes the place ot the 
voice, and all the other inſtruments ſhould not only 
accompany it with reſpect and diſcretion, by exactly 
obſerving the piano or forte that is marked, but 
thould alſo make pauſes in thoſe paſſages where the 
compoſer has intended that the voice or principal in- 
ſtrument ſhould be heard alone (/o/o). A concert, 
moreover, ſhould not be crowded with noiſy inſtru- 
ments, as kettle drums, trumpets, French horns, &c. 
Laſtly, the different inſtruments ſhould be ſo judici-- 
oully difpoſed, that their ſeveral ſounds may be 
clearly diſtinguiſhed, and not confound and deſtroy 
each other. The diſpoſition of the place will in 
tome degree regulate this arrangement, and the taſte 
of the director muſt do the reſt: for it is impoſſible to 
preſcribe any particular rules for this matter ; though 
the cautions we have here given may not be found al- 
together uſele ſs. 

XXVII. What can we ſay of the execution of 
muſic? With regard to the vocal part, the voice 
forms the principal merit, and a voice is the gift of 
nature. This natural talent may, however, be 
greatly improved by practice, without the neceſſity of 
rcnounci'ng an c<fiential quality of our ſpecies, pre- 
lerving only the exterior figure of a man, and reducing 
ourſelves to the ſtate of a plaintive, muſical ſhadow, 
Even moſt of the natural imperfections of a voice 
may be reformed by what is called methed and taſte. 
it 
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It is by riding that a man becomes a jockey, and by 
hnging an excellent ſinger. 

XVIII. The fame may be ſaid of inſtrumental 
muſic. It is by the frequent repetition of ſimilar ac- 
tions that men become expert and perfect in all mat- 
ters, It is true, that many inſtruments require a cer- 
tain agility in the fingers, others demand a natural 
diſpoſition of the breaſt, the tongue, or the lips: 
practice, however, will greatly aſſiſt. He that would 
excel in this art, muſt apply himſelf ſedulouſly to it ; 
ſhould learn from a good maſter the ſound principles ; 
ſhould attentively liſten to able performers and cele- 
brated virtuoſi, in order to form a juſt metkod. He 
muſt, moreover, think, reflect, apply his mind to 
the buſineſs, and not content himſelf with a mecha- 
nical execution of the notes, but expreſs the thoughts, 
the ſentiments, and, ſo to ſay, give a language to his 
inſtrument. 

XXIX. As it is impoſſible for us to enter into the 
examen of all the mathematic, philoſophic, and me- 
chanical rules of the general baſs, and other parts of 
compoſition, we ſhall endeavour to ſupply this defect, 
in ſome degree, by here giving a ſhort table (taken 
partly from the Harmonic Generation of M. Rameau) 
of ſome terms of the art, which we had not an op- 
portunity to introduce into our analyſis, and of 
which the reader may have occaſion to know the 
ſignification, 

XXX. Accord (or concord) perfet, or natural, is 
the union of three ſounds or notes, that are a tierce 
or third to each other, as, ut, mi, fol, to which may 
be added the oQtave ut, if it is thought proper: or 
the fundamental tone, the third, the fifth, and the 
octave. 

Accord diſſonant is that which contains a third more 
than the perfect, on which ſide you pleaſe. 

Accord fundamental is one of the two preceding. 

Accord renverſed is where the natural order i 
changed ſo, that a ſound that was grave becomes acute, 
or betwixt both, 


Accord 
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Accord by ſuppoſition is a diſſonant accord, diſpoſed 
on thirds, and under which they add a third or a 
fifth. 


Acute ſignifies a high ſound. The acute is contained 
in the grave. 


Addition, This term implies the note that is added 


1l below the perfect accord, to form a diſſonant 

accord. 

d Aliquant part is the double, triple, quadruple, &c. 

'3 according to the multiple order of numbers. 

; Aliquot part is a part of the whole, which follows 

e- the order of numbers, and anſwers to the ſoumultiple, 

le as half, third, fourth, &c. | 

to Baſe fundamental, or ata ' ſound, is the ſound 

a- of the whole of any ſonorous body, with which na- 

ts, turally reſound its aliquot parts 3, 4, 4, and compoſe 

his with it the perfect concord; of which it is always, 
conſequently, the moſt grave ſound, even when the 

he diſſonance is added. | 

ne- | Baſe general, or thorough baſe, is a ſeries or pro- 

of greſſion of varied and renverſed notes of the funda- 

&, mental baſe. It is a harmony that is produced by the 

ken inſtruments of the baſe, which play continually while 

au) | the voice ſings, or other inſtruments execute their 


parts; or while ſome of them pauſe, It was in- 
vented and brought into practice, about the year 
1600, by an Italian named Ludovico Viadana. It is 
played on the organ, harpſicord, and all other infiru- 
ments that are capable of rendering notes in concord 
at the ſame time, with figures marked above the notes, 
or without figures for the other inſtruments, as the 
baſe viol, baſſoon, ſerpent, &c. It is the foundation 
of all muſic, and the rules of it require to be care- 
fully ſtudied. 
Bemol, or B flat, is a character that diminiſhes 
a ſound by a ſemitone minor, without changing Rs 
name. 
Becarre, or natural or ſharp B, is a character which 
ſhews that the note, before which it is placed, is to 


Cadence 


be 2 a ſemitone higher than when it is in Sem, 
or flat. 
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Cadence is a kind of repoſe on a principal or go- 
verning tone. There are cadences that are perfect 
and imperfect, or irregular, and others that are broken 
or interrupted ; but they are all derived from the 
perfect. | 

Comma is the leaſt of all the intervals of tone. 
There are three different commas ; one where the 
proportion is as 80 to 81, being the difference be- 
tween a tone major and minor; another where the 
proportion is as 2025 to 2048, and compoſes with 
the foregoing that part of a tone, of which conſiſts 
the difference between a ſemitone major and minor; 
the laſt is that which is attributed to Pythagoras, and 
of which the proportion is as 524288 to 531441, and 
ſerves as a temperament. 

Counter point is a compoſition that is harmonious ; 
but more particularly one or more different tunes con- 
poſed on a given ſubject. The counterpoint is either 
affected, imperfect, compoſite, coloured, unconnect- 
ed, diminiſhed, ſingle, double, intermixed, figured, 
confined, ſyncoped, &c. 

Degree is the difference between one ſound and an- 
other, and is more properly called interval. 

The leaſt degree is that which is formed of two 


ſounds, between which neither the octave of one nor 


the other can be included; for example, 2, 8, are 
not leaſt degrees. becauſe the acute octave of 2, or 
the grave of 8, which is 4, may be there included. 
The leaſt natural degrees are thoſe between which 


it does not appear that we can naturally inſert any 


other. 
Dired interval is that of which the acute ſound may 


be always compared with the fundamenta). 


Diefis is a character that raiſes the tone by a ſemi- 
tone minor without changing its name. (See fig. 9. 
letter u.) 

Deminant is the fifth of any ſound whatever. 

Elewenth is the octave of the fourth. This is im- 
properly called the fourth in practice, becauſe that is 


conſonant, whereas the eleventh is here diſſonant. 


Fundamental 
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Fundamental found is that which prevails in a ſo- 
norous body, and ſeems to be the only ſound in that 
body, and of which we perceive at once the uniſon 
or octave : it is the loweſt of all in the fundamental 
accord. 

Fundamental ſucceſſion is a ſucceſſion of fundamental 
tones. | 

Forte implies that the part is to be ſung or played 
with force, or that the ſounds of the voice or inſtru- 
ments are to be ſtrongly exerted, 

Fugue is the name of a certain mode or gender 
of muſic, which conſiſts in a mutual imitation of their 
parts and melodies, which ſeem to follow and to fly 
from each other. | I 

Gender, There are two ſorts of genders in har- 
mony. The firſt are thoſe of the major and minor, 


to which the difference between the third major and 


minor ſerve as an origin. The ſecond are the diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic genders, which have each 
their particular origin. 

Grawve ſignifies a ſound of a low or deep tune. 

Harmonic proportion is that which is the reverſe of 
arithmetic proportion. It is always continued, that 
18, compoſed of three terms only, as 1. 35 I's whereas 
that of arithmetic is 1, 3, 5. 

Harmonic found is a ſound that is included in the 
harmony of the fundamental, as its third, fifth, or 
oQave, or even its ſeventh or ſixth major, where uſe 
is made of diſſonances. 

Melody is the tune of a ſingle part. 

Monechord is an inſtrument that has only one ſtring 
or chord, but where, however, ſeveral may be in- 


ſerted. They mark under that chord all the diviſions 


poſſible, at leaſt thoſe of which they have any occa- 
fion ; and with a moveable bridge, which they place 
under that chord, they divide it into what preportions 
they pleaſe, in order to try the effect. 3 
Mode is that place in the ſcale or ſyſtem where each 
kind of octave begins, or the ſucceſſion and progrets 
of its ſeven intervals: for the modes vary according 


to the different places where the two ſemitones of the 
fifth 


— — — — — 
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fifth are ſound; which the ancients called diapaſon. 
There are ſix modes which may have the fifth below, 
and fix others that may have it above, which make 
twelve variations of the modes or tones. 

Medulation is the changing of one ſound to another, 
according to a regular ſcale of tones marked by notes. 
Modulation is determined by rules, which ſhew what 
tones are to enter into each ſcale. 

Partition or ſcore, which the Italians call partitura. 
This term, which is commonly uſed to expreſs a 
ſyſtem where all the parts are exhibited together, ſig- 
nifies alſo, eſpecially with regard to the organ and 
harpſicord, the manner in which the ſounds ought to 
accord with each other. 

Piano is the reverſe of forte, and ſhews that a ſound 
is to be produced in a ſoft and tender manner. 

Pizzicato is a term that relates to ſtringed inſtru- 
ments, and ſhews that a note is to be played without 
the bow, by pinching the firing with the nail or 
finger. 

Principal ſound is the fundamental ſound, on which 
all the mode, all the modulation turns; it is always 
the mean term in a triple proportion; it is the only 
one in a perfect harmony. In practice it is called the 
note of the tone, or the tonic note. 

Progreſſion is a ſucceſſion of a ſeries of terms, al- 

ways equal among themſelves in the ſame pro- 
portion. 
Relation is the reſult of the comparing of two 
terms, or two ſounds ; for example, ut and ſol are in 
the relation of a fifth. The terms which mark this 
fiſth are in the relation of 2 to 5, or of +4 to 3, and 
ſo of the reſt. 


Renverſe ſignifies to change the order between the 


ſounds of a relation, e interval, or accord, 


in ſuch a manner that a 
flat or intermediate. | 
Semitone. There is a major and a minor ſemitone: 
the firſt is natural, and is called diatonic; the other 
is not ſo natural, and is called W 
PN 


und that was ſharp becomes 
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makes the difference between the tierce major and 
minor. 

Sonorous Body. All thoſe bodies which produce 
a found are ſo called, as the voice, a ſtring, a 
tube, &c. 

Sordini is the method of changing or reducing the 
ſound of an inſtrument, which is done by placing a 
ſmall plate or comb of ſilver, or other netal, upon the 
bridge of a violin or vivloncello, &c. 

Soudominant is the fifth downward ; and when re- 
yerſed, the fourth to its principal. In the diatonic 
order, it is the. note which is immediately above the 
dominant. | 

Soutonic bears to the tonic the ſame relation we 
have explaincd in the ſoudominant. 

Staccato is a term in the Italian mufic, which ſigni- 
hes that the tones are to be ſounded: by ſmall inter- 
vals, each ſeparately, without uniting them, and in a 
manner lively and accented, 

Syncope ſignifies the diviſion of a note which is 
made, 1. when two or more notes of one part anſwer 
to one note of another, as when a ſemibreve anſwers 
to two or three crotchets, or double crotchets; 2.-when 
a note has a point placed at the fide of it, which in- 
creaſes it by half its common value; 3. when a note 
is connected with another note on the followin 
bar; or, 4. when the ſame note continues through 
one or more bars, while the other parts play dif- 
ferent notes which are in harmony with it. Bo 
hence it plainly appears what is meant by {yncoped 
notes, &c. 

Tonic note. This term anſwers in practice to that 
of principal ſound. 

Tuning an inſtrument is the raiſing its ſtrings to 
that tone which they muſt have to produce har- 
mony. | 9 8 
Temperament is the manner of modifying the na- 
tural relations of intervals, ſo that the ſame ſound 
may, at the ſame time, ſerve for a third to one, and 
« fifth to another. x 


Tetracerd 
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Tetracord properly ſignifies the third, and is a con- 
ſonance or interval of three tones. This word im— 
Plies alſo a rank or order, or, more properly ſtill, a 
part of the general ſyſtem compoſed of four diatonic 
chords, ſounds, or voices; which are otherwiſe 
called fourths: 

Valuing a found ſignifies the diſtinguiſhing the de- 
gree of a tone of that ſound ſo that we can, without 
other help, found its uniton or octave. 


ONO WEN OI MOI IT ITY 
e H A P. IX. 


HAT happy expreſſion of Horace, ut piclura, 
5 fois, has been conſtantly repeated by every 
writer on thoſe two liberal arts; and in fact it can- 
not be denied but that in many reſpects they appear 
to reſemble each other. Theſe ſimilitudes, however, 
ariſe principally from certain ingenious compariſons, 
which exiſt more in a poetic imagination than in na- 
ture, are rather happy fictions than real truths. Com- 
pariſons never conſtitute proofs. The ſame may be 
faid of many florid definitions which the poets have 
given of painting; as by calling it an art that animates 
the cloth by colours; or a dumb art that ſpeaks to 
the eyes only, &c. All theſe poetic definitions afford 
but little information, and lead thoſe who are de- 
firous of inſtruction very far from the truth. Painting 
is the art of repreſenting to the eyes, by means of figures 
and colours, every object in nature that is diſcernible 
by the fight : and of ſometimes expreſſing, by figures, th? 


various emotions of the mind, Painting, therefore, 


_ conſiſts, as well as poetry, in an expreſſian by fiction. 


But it acts by a different ſenſe; it excites ideas in the 
mind by a different organ than does poetry, which 
operates by the ear. It follows, therefore, that the 


whole ſyſtem of the art of painting mult be very dif- 


ferent 
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ſerent from that of poetry, and all other arts that af- 
fect the mind by the ſenſe of hearing. 

II. All the precepts, that we have given in the firſt 
chapter of this book for the polite arts in general, 
are, notwithſtanding, ſtrictly applicable to painting z 
and we muſt Gefire our readers here carefully to re- 
collect them, that we may avoid a repetition, which 
would be diſag ceable both to them and ourſelves. 
Beſide thoſe gencral precepts, the art of painting has 
its particular ſyſtem, which 1s the ground of all its 
productions; the analyſis of which will make the ſub- 
ject of this chapter. The parts of this ſyſtem conſiſt, 
1. in the invention of a picture: 2. in the poetic 
compoſition : 3. in the diſpoſition: 4. in the obſer- 
vance of the coſtume : 5. in the arrangement of the 
groups: ©. in the drawing: 7. in the drapery : 8. in 
the colouring: 9. in the tone, the clair obicure, or 
the effect, of light and ſhade : and, 10. in the ex- 
preflion of the paſſions and emotions of the mind by 


the ccuntenance. If we can clearly explain all theſe 


matters, vc think we ſhall furnith our readers with a 
lufficient idea of this art; the moſt admirable, per- 
haps, that has ever been invented by mankind ; an 
art ſo noble, and ſo excellent, that in ancient Greece 
it was not lawtul for ſlaves to attempt it. But before 
we proceed to the analyſis, we ſhall give, in a few 
words, what hiſtory informs us of the origin of this 
charming art. | 

III. It is to be imagined that men muft naturally 
and very early have conceived an idea of the firſt 
principle of the art of painting : the ſhadow of each 


plant and animal, and of each edifice, muſt have 


afforded them the means of conceiving the method of 
imitating the figures of all bodies whatever. But as 
in the firſt ages of the world the art of writing was 
unknown, as mankind were ignorant of aſtronomy, 
and as their year certainly did not conſiſt of the fame 
number of days as does that. of the moderns, how 
is it poſſible now to determine the epoch, the preciſe 
Cate of the riſe of each art or ſcience * The almanacs 
of the firit inhabitants of the earth were, moſt pro- 

bably, 
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bably, very different from ours; they did not attempt 
there to mark the date of each invention with that 
preciſion and bolrineſs that we do. The Egyptians 
pretend that painting was in uſe among them man 

ages before it was known to the Greeks, and the 
matter is highly probable ; for the Egyptians being 
the moſt ancient people, the Greeks drew from them 
many other branches of learning; the hieroglyphics 
of the former were, moreover, a ſort of painting, 
Diodorus Siculus, l. ii. c. 4. relates, that Semiramis, 
having re-eſtabliſhed Babylon, built there a wall of 
two leagues and a half in circumference, the bricks 
of which were painted before they were burnt, and 
repreſented various kinds of animals. He adds, that 
ſhe had another wall, on which were the figures of 
all ſorts of animals painted in their natural colours: 
and that there were among them even pictures which 
repreſented hunting matches and combats. This is, 
in fact, an anecdote of great antiquity. 

IV. The Greeks were acquainted with the art of 
writing: they were highly oftentatious, and had 
among them men of real genius. This was ſufficient 
to make them attribute the invention of all the arts 
and ſciences to themſelves. Their authors, however, 
do not agree about the inventor of painting. Pliny, 
in his Natural hiſtory, I. xxxv. c. 12. aſſures us, that 
Dibutades, a potter of Sicyonia, invented the art of 
making figures in clay; but that he owed the inventi- 
on to his daughter, who, on taking leave of her lover 


that was going to a diſtant country, contrived to trace 


on a wall, by the means of a lamp, the outline of 
his ſhadow : the father, by applying his clay to thoſe 
lines, formed a ftatue, which he hardened in his 
ſtove ; and which was preſerved in the Temple of the 
nymphs, till the time that Mummius fignalized himſelf 
by the deſtruction of Corinth. Love, therefore, was 
the firſt maſter of painting ; and that God ſeems, at 
this day, to have renewed in France that method of 
the Greeks, by thoſe portraits drawn from ſhadows, 
which they call a /a Silhouette. It ſhould ſeem, 


however, that neither the Greek hiſtorians, nor Pliny, 
were 
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were acquainted with that book of Moſes intitled - 
Geneſis, for they would have there ſeen, in the thirty - 
firſt chapter, that Rachael, the wife of Jacob, ſtole 
from her father Laban his images, or little figures of 
houſhold Gods; which was in the time of the higheſt 
antiquity : that Aaron afterwards made in the deſart 
a golden calf; that the ark of the covenant of the 
Hebrews was ornamented with figures of cherubims ; 
that Moſes forbade the people the uſe of images: all 
of which ſuppoſes a knowledge of deſign. 

V. Be this as it may, if we are to judge by all the 
paintings of antiquity that have come down to ue, 
and in particular thoſe that have been lately diſcover- 
ed in the ruins of Herculaneum, the paintings of the 
ancients did not nearly equal thoſe of the moderns. 
For if we except the correctneſs of deſign in which 
the Greeks excelled, as is apparent by their ſtatues, 
and the expreſſions of the paſſhons by the countenance, 
the firſt invention of which is attributed to Ariſtides, 
all the other parts of their paintings are far inferior 
to the moderns. There is no appearance of any 
knowledge of perſpeQive, or gradation in the ſeveral 
plans of a picture; the clair -obſcure appears to be 
careleſsly applied, &c. They had, moteover no 
knowledge of the art of painting in oil; for that was 
not invented till about the middle of the XVth cen- 
tury, by John von Eick, a native of Maeſtricht in 
the biſhopric of Liege. Till then they could paint 
only in chalk, or in ſtueco, as 41 freſco; or, at moſt, 
with colours mixed with the white of an egg, gum, 
or paſte, &c. All this could produce a dead colouring 
only, when compared with a picture of Rubens or 
Titian painted in oil. Apelles, who is called the 
prince of painters, and lived in the CXXth olympiad, 
about 300 years before Chriſt, would not, perhaps, 
be vaſtly admired by a modern connoiſſeur, who has 
ſtudied the cheſs- d u res of the Italian, French, and 
Flemiſh ſchools ; and there is but little appearance 
that a German horſe, who 1s not uſually excited to 
neigh by the ſight, would do it on ſeeing a mare paint- 
ed by Apelles: or that Alexander would — po 

erre 
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ferred him to Rigauds or La Tour to paint his por- 
trait. The Greeks were naturally vain-glorious ; and 
they knew of nothing better. Be that, however, az 
it may, the art of painting, imperfect as we ſuppoſe 
it, was entirely loſt during the time the barbarians 
over-ran Europe. Cimabue, a painter of Florence, 
born in the year 1230, was the firſt who laboured tor e- 
eſtabliſh it. The golden days of Leo X. Charles V. 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. all cotemporaries, became 
the epoch of its perfection. | 

VI. It is therefore of the different parts of this art, 
thus re-eſtabliſhed, extended and 4mproved, that we 
are here to treat. Jo learn to paint we muſt begin 
with drawing, proceed to colouring, and finiſh by the 
ſtudy of compoſition : but in the practice we muſt - 
begin with the compoſition of the picture, proceed to 
the drawing, and finith with the colouring. We ſhal! 
here follow the laſt order. In the firſt place, there- 
fore, Invention conſiſts in the choice of the ſubject on 
which the painter propoſes to form his picture. But 
as all the objeQs in nature are ſuſceptible of imitati- 
on by the pencil, the maſters of this art have applied 
themſelves to different ſubjects, each one as his 
talents, his tafte, or inclination, may have led him. 
From whence have aroſe the following claſſes of paint- 
ing: | 
VIL 1. Hiſiry painting; which repreſents the 
principal events in hiſtory, ſacred and profane, real 
or fabulous; and to this claſs belongs allegorical ex- 
preſſion, Theſe are the moſt ſublime productions of 
the art, and in which Raphael, Guido, Rubens, Le 
Brun, &c. have excelled. | 15 

2. Rural hiſtory, or the repreſentation of a country 
life, of towns and villages, and their inhabitants. 
This is an inferior claſs, and in which Teniers, Breu- 
ghel, Watteau, Pater, &c. have great reputation, by 
rendering it at once pleaſing and graceful. | 

3. Portrait Painting; which is an admirable branch 
of this art, and has engaged the attention of the 


greateſt maſters in all ages, as Apelles, as $f 
: vke, | 
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Dyke, 'Rembrandt, Regauds, Peſne, Kneller, La 
Jour, &c. 

4. Groteſque hiſtories, as the nocturnal meetings of 
witches; forceries, and incantations; the operations 
of mountebanks, &c. a ſort of painting in which the 
younger Breughel, Teniers, and others, have exerciſ- 
ed their talents with ſucceſs. 

5. Battle pieces; by which Huchtemberg, Wou- 
verman, &c. have rendered themſelves famous. 

6. Landſcapes; a charming ſpecies of painting, that 
has been treated by maſters of the greateſt genius in 
every nation, as Pinacker, Reuſdahl, Vandervelde; 
Dubois,'&c. 

7. Landſcapes diverſified with waters ; as rivers, 
lakes, catafacts, &c. which require-a peculiar talent 
to expreſs the water ſometimes ſmooth and tranſpa- 
rent, and at others foaming and ruſhing furiouſly 
along. 

% Sea pieces; in which are repreſented the ocean, 
harbours, and great rivers; and the veſſels, boats, 
barges, &c. with which they are covered; ſometimes 
in a calm, ſometimes with a freſh breeze, and at 
others in a ſtorm. In this claſs Backhuyſen, Van- 
dervelde, Blome, and many cthers, have acquired 
great reputation. 

9. Night pieces; which repreſent all ſorts of ob- 
jects, either as illuminated by torches, by the flames 
of a conflagration, or by the light of the moon. 
kb Vanderneer, Vanderpool, &c. have here ex- 
celled, 

10. Living animals; a more diflicult branch of 
painting than is commonly imagined, and in which 
Roſa, Carre, Vandervelde, and many others, have 
lucceeded marvellouſly well. 

11. Birds of all kinds; a very laborious ſpecies, 
and which requires extreme patience minutely to ex- 
preſs the infinite variety and delicacy of their plu- 
mage. | 5 

12. Culinary pieces; which repreſent all ſorts of 
proviſions, and animals without lite, &c. a ſpecies 
wich inferior to the reſt, in which nature never ap- 

peais 


of nature have upon different men, produces what is 


connoiſſeur, however, does not acquire this faculty 
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pears to advantage, and which requires only a ſervile 
imitation of objects that are but little pleaſing. The 
painting of fiſhes is naturally referred to this claſs. 

13. Fruit pieces, of every kind, imitated from nature, 

14. Flower pieces; a charming claſs of painting, 
where art in the hands of Huyzum, '. Segerts, Me- 
Tian, &c. becomes the rival of nature. Plants and 
inſects are uſually referred to the painters of flowers, 
who with them ornament their works. 

15. Pieces of architecture; a kind of painting in 
which the Italians excel all others, Under this claſs 
may be comprehended the repreſentations of ruins, 
ſea-ports, ſtreets, and public places; ſuch as are ſeen 
in the works of Caneletti, and other able maſters. 

16. Inſtruments of muſic, pieces of furniture, and 
other inanimate objects; a ttifling ſpecies, and in 
which able painters only accidentally employ their 
talents. 

17. Imitations of bas-reliefs; a very pleaſing kind 
of painting, and which may be carried, by an able 
hand, to a high degree of excellence, 

18. Hunting pieces: Theſe alſo require a peculiar 
talent, as they unite the painting of men, horſes, 
.dogs, and game, to that of landſcapes. 

III. That different effect which the ſame objects 


called the different manners of painters of the ſame 
claſs. Theſe manners, which conſiſt principally in 
the various kinds of colouring, in the tone, and the 
method of compoſing and grouping of figures, are 
ſo very diverſified, and at the fame time fo diſtinct, 
ſo determinate among artiſts, that every connoiſſeur is 
able to diſtinguiſh the hand, and to name the maſter, 
on the firſt inſpection of a picture. It is a particular 
ſtyle to which each painter habituates himſelf, and 
never entirely quits, and is far more eaſily diftinguiſha- 
ble than the ſtyle of a poet or other writer. The 


of diſcerning the pencil of each celebrated painter, 
but by means of having ſeen a great number of paint. 


ings; of regarding them with a careful and critical 
| | eye, 
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eye, and by making repeated reflections on the diffei- 
ent manners of the ſeveral maiters. 

IX. Let us return to the Invention. This is neceſ- 
ſary in all the ſpecies of painting that we have here 
enumerated, in order to make choice of ſuch ſubj-&s 
as are moſt proper for each claſs. Now thi: pictu- 
reſque invention is of three kinds, hiftoric, allegoric, or 
my/lic. The painters make uſe of the term hi/toric 
invention, not only for the ſubjeQs of hiſtory, but for 
the repreſentation of all real object, ſuch as nature 
in fact produces, as animals, flowers, fruits, land- 
ſcapes, & c. Allegoric invention. is the choice of ſuch 
ſubjeQs as ſerve to expreſs in a picture, either wholly 
or in part, other matters than what they really repre- 
ſent, as virtues and vices, paſſions, happineſs, miſery, 
&c. Myſtic invention felates to religion, and ſerves 
to repreſent, under ſenſible images or figures, ſome 
dogina, or myſtery, founded on the ſcriptures. An 
example of each kind will explain, better than many 
words, what is meant by theſe diſtinctions. 

X. It is now a long time ſince I conceived the ſub- 
jets of two grand hiitorical pictures, but have never 
yet met with any painter that was willing to undertake 
the execution. The one was to repreſent Dido 


„abandoned by /Eneas In the back ground of the 
3 picture was to be ſeen Carthage in flames. On one 
fide of the fore ground appears the queen in deſpair, 
e 2 gr" 
and ready to throw herſelf on the pile, which is 
n þ f f 
de blaced on the border of the river, and is already on 
e re: Behind her ſtand her female attendants bathed 
9 in tears. On the other fide are feen Æneas and his 
1 | followers, in their gallies, row!ng on the fea, and 
5 | retiring by the force of their oars. A mourntul 


lence is ſtrongly marked in their countenances. 
| There reigns throughout the pictute an auſtere and 
> g!0omy tone. The country appears rough and bar- 
ten; nothing is ſeen but arid ſands, with here and 
there a ſolitary palm tree half burned up. The air is 
darkened with thick clouds, and the fea enraged, 
Every object has the look of grief and terror. Ihe 
& lights and ſhaces, and all the paſſiors, are ſtrongly 

Vo. II. L zpicticd, 
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expreſſed, In a word, every part of the ſcene 
filled with horror, The companion and contraſt to 
this picture was to repreſent the voyage of Cleopatra, 
when that fair Egyptian queen ſailed down the river 
Cydnus, in a veſt: whoſe head-was of gold, the fails 
of purple, and the oars of filver, and was ſurrounded 
by a number of muſical inſtruments, that kept time 
to the ſound of the oars. She is going to Cilicia in 
queſt of Mark Antony, and with the deſign to make 
the conqueſt of that conqueror. She is ſeen repoſing 
under a canopy of gold tifſue, and in a dreſs that iz 
at once highly ſuperb and elegant. Young children, 
ſuch as in painting repreſent the Loves, ſurround her, 
and excite with fans the refreſhing breeze. The mot 
beautiful of her ladies, in the habits of the Nereides 
and Graces, are diſtributed about the different parte 
of the veſſel. The time and place of this ſcene 
ſhould be that when this queen landed before the 
city of Tarſus; the inhabitants of which, taking her 
for the goddeſs Venus, came forth to meet her, and to 
do her homage, by burning the richeſt perfumes on 
the borders of the river. The ſky ſerene and bright, 
the ſea calm, the banks of the river embelliſhed with 
flowers and myrtles, the ſplendor of the veſſel, the 
elegant attire of the queen and her attendants, the 
muſicians, the inhabitants of the city, the women 
and virgins adorned with flowers, all ſeem to concur 
to render this picture as graceful and elegant, as gay 
and brilliant, as it is poſſible for the. imagination of a 
poet or the art of a painter to produce. 

For an example of an allegorical ſubject, I ſhall 
here deſcribe a picture of the School of Venice, which 
is in the , poſſeſſion of one of my friends. It repre- 
ſents the Genius of Italy ſleeping The Genius 1s 
painted on the ſore-ground, as a tall and beautiful 
figure, lying proſtrate on the earth, and is ſtrongly 
characterized by ſuch ornaments and attributes as die 
peculiar to it. On the back-ground are ſeen the 
Sciences and the Arts, who are flying from Italy while 
ies Genius ſleeps. Every art is admirably deſcribed 
by its attributes. The compoſition, the defign and 

| colon, 
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colouring, in every part of this piece, are highly 
pleaſing. Thoſe pictures of Rubens in the Luxem- 
burg gallery, which repreſent the Felicity of the Re- 
gency, Time diſcovering the Truth, and the Apotheoſis 
of Henry IV. are allo maſter-pieces of allegorical 
painting. F | 
Laſtly, As an example of a myſtic ſubject, I ſhall 
give the deſcription of a picture which M. de Piles 
mentions in his introduction. It repreſents the my- 
ſtery of the incarnation, and the annunciation to the 
holy Virgin. Mary 1s kneeling on a part of the floor 
that is ſomewhat elevated, when ſhe receives the meſ- 
ſage from the angel, with a look of dignity, mixed 
with awe and humility. God the Father appears 
ſeated majeſtically in the clouds, reſting on the globe, 
ſurrounded by the celeſtial hoſt, and having on his 
right hand the Juſtification, and on his left that Peace 
which he has vouchſafed to beſtow on mankind. He 
lends his Holy Spirit to perform this grand myttery, 
which is ſurrounded by a circle of angels joined hand 
in hand, and rejoicing to know that the tallen angels 
ſhould be replaced by blefled ſpirits. Other angels, 
who terminate this celeſtial part of the picture, bear 
in their hands the emblems of thoſe qualities which 
the catholic church attributes to the holy Virgin, to 
thew that ſhe was worthy of that grace which was 
beſtowed upon her. This ſublime ſcene fills the vp- 
per part of the picture. Below are ſeen the patriarchs 
who longed to behold the coming of the Meſſiah, the 
prophets who foretold it, and the ſybils who declared 


it, accompanied by infant tutelary genii, who com- 


pare the paſſages in the ſybils with the predictions of 
the prophets. 8 

XI. Beſide thoſe general precepts of invention that 
we have mentioned in the preceding chapter, there 
are alſo ſome particular rules relative to painting. In 


| hiſtoric invention, for example, the artiſt ſhould ob- 
ſerve, 1, Unity, that is, he thould not repreſent, in 
| ihe fame picture, more objects than it is poilible for 
| tie eye to diſcover in nature at the ſame time; and 
| Gould allo take care that all the objects and perſons 
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that ate there found have a relation to the hero of 

the piece; 2. Perſpicuity in expreſſing the ſubject, ſo 

that a ſpectator, though but little verſed in hiſtory, 

may know at once the event that the painter intended 

to repreſent ; 3. Fiaelity, which conuſts in a true re- 

preſentation of the circumſtances that attended any 

event, according to the accounts of the beſt hiſto- 

rians. In the ſecond place, with regard to allegorical | 

invention, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the repre- WM 

ſentation be, 1. intelligible ; 2. founded on reſpect- 1 
able authorities; and, 3. neceſſary. In the third WE 

place, with relation to myſtical invention, 1. the ſub- ; 

ject ſhould be pure, that is, free from any mixture of 


tabulous incidents; -2. founded on ſcripture, or on ; 
the hiſtory of the church; and, 3. the expreflion 
ſhould be grave, decent, noble, and majeſtic. In a 4M 
word, the invention in all the three claſſes ſhould ap- « 
peer to be the production of a fruitful genius, and to : 
be produced without pain or labour; a-quality that 6 
ſeems in ſome degree to be wanting in that celebrated 8 
and admirable picture of Raphael of the School of 8 
Athens. | 8 
XII. The invention of a picture, or the choice of 0 

a ſubject, according to the rules we have here laid 1 
. down, and the judicious and ingenious arrangement 9 
of the ſeveral. matters that each ſubject affords, is 1 
what is called, in a collective ſenſe, the poetic compo- 1 
Len of a picture. How happy ſoever the choice al 
| be, and how fruitful ſoever the ſubject, it will bo 
produce a diſintereſting picture only, if it be rot 8 
Fompoled by an able artiſt, who, independent of the 3 
'rawing and colouring, knows. how to diſpoſe the W' . 
objects with taſte; and to avail himſelf of. every ad- | 
vantage his ſubject preſents ; and this is what is called 3 
 erdonance or diſpoſition. This ordonance ſerves clearly ia 
to explain the idea of the ſubject in the ezecution; 1 c 
to avoid diſorder and confuſion; to place and cha- = 
racterize the prineipal perſons or objects ſo that the 0 
may at once ſtrike the ſpectator, and fix his atten- * 
tion; properly to obſerve the different grounds of 2 IM bo 
viture, and their gradations z not to leave ſome. pars = 
empty, a. 
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empty, and have others crowded, but ſo to diſpote 
the ſeveral parts, that the 'whole may form one 
graceful harmony, The figures, moreover, thould 
not only be well diſpoſed, but appear neceſſary to 
the ſubject, and not placed there merely to fill up 
empty ſpaces. In a word, the whole compoſition 
ſhould appear to be caſt in one mould, or io have 
proceeded at once from the brain of its author. This 
ordonance has, therefore, ſome eſſential particulars, 
which it is here neceſſary to explain. 

XIII. In the firſt place, there ſhould be religiouſly 
obſerved what the painters call the co/fume, that 13; 
the art of treating each ſubject according to that 
manner which is peculiar to it, by conforming to the 

cuſtoms of different times and places. Ihe greateſt 
maſters have ſometimes tranſgreſſed this rule. We 
have ſeen a picture, for example, repreſen ing ovr 
Saviour going from Jeruſalem to the place of his 
crucifixion; and bearing his croſs between two capu- 
chins ; another of the ſiege of Samaria by Holo 
fernes, where the painter has placed a battery of can- 
non; Abraham going to (lay his ſon Iſaac with an ar- 
uebuſe, in order to offer him as a ſacrifice; and a 
ö other like incongruities: The coſtume is 145 
likewiſe violated when, without neceſſity, fabulous or WH 
allegorical matters are united with real hiſtory ; as 
when in a fea port, inſtead-of- ſailors, are ſeen Tri- 
tons, Syrens, and all the attendants on Neptune 4 
or Amphitritez or when winged Cupids are intro- 4 
| duced in a landſcape, or at a country wedding, 41 
| | &c. | I 
55 XIV. Groups ariſe from the combination of various 
\ 3 objects, from the union of ſeveral perſons or things 
nn one point of view, or in one place. Ihe conver- if 
fations and connexions of mankind induce them to 


- 
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one together, as does the natural inſtinct of all ani- 16 
mals that live in ſociety; the painter, therefore, is | Ii 
| |} obliged to form them into groups. It is impoſlible, [| 
[ however, to give any clear, determinate rules with | 

| Tegard to the arrangement and formation of theſe 1 


groups. This is a matter of piactice; and the works 
L of 
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of the greateſt painters, as Raphael, Julio Romano, 
Polydore, &c. who have excelled in this article, will 
ſerve at once as precepts and examples. The only 
maxims that can here be given may be reduced to 
theſe ; 1. that in each group the principal objects 
and moſt intereſling perſons ſhould be moſt conſpi— 
cuous; 2. in each arrangement the painter ſhould 
diſplay as many of the pleaſing objects of nature as 
the ſubject will admit; 3. in the ditpoſition of theſe 
groups the attitudes ſhould be natuial and graceful ; 
4. that the moſt perfect groups are thoſe where the 
different objects, with their different attitudes and 
expreſſions, are the moſt happily contraſted ; and, 
5. the union of all theſe particular groups ſhould 
form one general group, which is called @ whole, and 
in which conſiſts the perfection of the poetic compo- 
ſition of a picture; founded on that plcafing harmony 
which runs through all its various parts, 

XV. Painters uſe the word ae/ign to expreſs three 
different meanings. Sometimes they intend thereby 
the whole draught or compoſition of a picture; ſome- 
times the figure of a part of the human body, or other 
chject, formed after nature, which ſerves as a model 
to their diſciples ; and ſometimes they mean the con- 
tour or outline, by which the figure and proportions 
of a body are determined: and it is in this laſt ſenſe 
that we here uſe the word deſign. Now, as the for- 
mation, and, fo to ſay, the exiſtence of all figures, de- 
pends on the deſign, it follows that it is the firſt prin- 
ciple, the foundation of painting. The deſign, in ge- 
neral, has therefore fix parts, the obſervation of which 
are abſolutely indiſpenſable. 

1. Corre#ion, or preciſion in the forms and dimen- 
ſions ; founded on thoſe of proportion, and on the 
knowledge of. the ſtructure of the human body. 

2. Tajie, of which we have treated in the preced- 
ing Chapter. Each ſchool has i's peculiar taſte in the 
deſign; and fince the re-eſtablithment of the polite 
arts, that of Rome has conſtantly been regarded as the 
moſt exce!lent, being formed on the antique. 
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3. Elegance and grace, and what the Italians nains 
in painting velto. 8 

4. Variety, in the poſitions of figures, and the points 
of view from which they are ſeen. 

6. Expreſſion of that character which is proper and 
peculiar to cach object. 

6. Per ſtective, or the poſttton of each object accord- 
ing to the different points of diſtance from whence it 
is ſuppoſed to be viewed. 

The knowledge of deſign is to be learned but by 
practice only. All rules whatever are inſufficient, 


and will never form a good deſigner. It is to be earned 


under the inſpection of an able maſter, who will guide 
and corre; or by deſigning in academies, after mo- 


dels, prints, drawings, ſtatues, antiques, baſs-reliefs, 


living figures, &c. There are cctebrated academies 
in Daly, France, and other nations, where the diſci- 
ples of Apelles learn to deſign, and where they may 
acquire a great proficiency in this art. We have in 
Germany a very inſtructive work on this ſubject, in- 
tiled, The practice of deſign, founded on theory, Ly 
John Daniel Prieſter, of Nuremberg : to which is 
added a tranſlation of the Anat omia ae! Pittori del ſignor 
Carlo Cejio ; with many copper-plates. 

XVI. The diverſity of dreſſes among different na- 


tions, and in the different ages of the world, and the 


variety of ſtuffs that have been made uſe of for that 
purpoſe, have given riſe to a particular branch ct 
painting, which is called the art of cafting the drapery - 
by that is meant the miznner of fo diſpoſing the ſtufts 
that form the drefs, that the contours and folds may 
ſeem to be the effect of chance, and not the ſtudied 
arrangement of art. In painting the drapery there are, 
therefore, four things to be obſerved. 

1. The graceful diſpoſition of the folds. 

2. The nature of the different ſtuffs. 

3. The variety of colours in thoſe ſtuffs ; and, 

4. The different lights and ſhades, and maſſes of 
light which thoſe objects naturally produce. 
XVI. The colouring is an eſſential part of paint- 
2, the knowledge of which enables the painter to 
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imitate the apparent colours of all natural objects, 
and to give to ſuch as are artificial thoſe colours which 
are moſt proper and beſt adapted to produce the il}u- 
ſion of the ſight. This part of painting includes the 
following articles. 

1. The knowledge of the ſimple and natural 
colours. 

2. Of the natural ſympathy and antipathy that is to 
be found among colours. 

3. Of the method of uniting the ſimple colours to 
produce ſuch as are mixed ; demi-tints, ſhades, or gra- 
dations of all forts of colours. 

4. The knowledge of local colours, or thoſe which 
each body derives from its ſituation, and which fre- 
quently give a much ſtronger effect to other neigh- 
bouring colours. | ; 

5. The method of properly diſpoſing all the va- 
rious colours, fo as to produce the greateſt effect 
poſſible. | 

XVIII. The knowledge of the clair obſcure, or 
the effects of light and ſhade, which is called the one 
of a picture, is alſo a capital object in painting in 
general. We can diſcern bodies by the means of 


jight only, and our fight is ſtruck with an object in 


proportion, as it enjoys a greater or leſs degree of 
that light. One body which prevents the light from 
izlling on another, either entirely or in part, produces 
a ſhade on that body. This part of painting, there- 
fore, ſuppoſes, I, 

1. A general knowledge of lights and ſhades, as 
they are produced in nature. 

2. A knowledge of the manner in which particulac 
lighis fall (ariſing from the different poſitions of bo- 
gates) on their ſurfaces, or in different fi uations, which 
produce uncommon ſhadows. 465 

2. That of the reflection and reftaction of light, or 
the rays of the ſun. | 

4. That of the colours of light itſelf. 

5. The obſervation of the degrees of brightneſs or 
obſcurity, or the degree of ſhade that ccleurs con- 
tain in themſelves, and in the objeQs they are in- 

| tended 
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tended to paint. All this knowledge furniſhes a 
painter with the means of imicating nature, not only 
as it appeais to the eye, with all its lights and 
ſhades, but alſo to form pleaſing maſſes of the clair 
obſcure, and to give a tive and ſtriking tone to his 
picture. 


XIX. Laſtly, the expreſſion of the paſſions and en- 


tions of the mind, is a very important article in paint- 
ing. Without this no ſubject can be ſucceſsfully 
treated; the whole performance will remain cold, in- 
lipid, liteleſs.. There are in the academies, for the 
uſe of the ſtudents in painting, models, drawings, 
and prints of -the principal paſſions to which man is 
ſubject, as joy, grief, rage, meeknel:, love, batred, 
&c. which are not only expreſſed by the countenance, 
but by the different attitudes of the body; and rhe 
ſtudy of theſe is highly inſti uctive. But as the mo- 
tions or poſition of the muſcles, in the different fea- 
tures of the face, diſcover almoſt always the emo- 
tions of the mind; and as the phyſiognomies of men 
are almoſt infinitely diverſified, the able painter will 
(ny ſtudy them as they are exhibited by nature 
itſelf. 

XX. We cannot avoid remarking here, that every 
viſible object in nature has its peculiar phyſiognomy, 
which ſeems to declare to the eye its intrinſic va- 
lue, and which is more eſpecially manifeſt in the 
extremes. A man. of keen diſcernment has a different 
aſpect from an ideot; a philoſopher from a de- 
bauchee ; an amiable woman from an affected co— 
quette ; a vigorous ſtallion from a ſlender race-hotiſe ; 
a blooming flower from one that is withered ; and ſo 
of the reit. Every painter, therefore, ſhould take 
particular care juſtly to expreſs that peculiar phyſiog- 
nomy which ſhews the perfection of every object that 
he draws, and by which he propoſes to excite plea- 
fure in the beholder. This remark, which we ſhall 
extend in conſidering the expreſſion of character in 
portraits, is perhaps of more importance in praclice 
than may at fuſt appear. | 
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XXI. We have enumerated, in the ſeventh ſection, 
the various objects of nature on which the painter 
exerciſes his pencil, and which form ſo many different 
branches of his art. When the limits of this work 
are conſidered, it will not be expected that we ſhould 
here give the rules that the painter is to obſerve in 
treating each particular ſubject. What we have faid 
on hiſtorical painting may throw ſome light on the 
reſt, and the particular rules muſt be learned from 
the ſtudy of the art itſelf. Good books and good 
maſters, academies of reputation, and a rational 
praQice, are the ſources from whence the young 
painter muſt derive the detail of his art. We ſhall, 
however, here give ſome detached obſervations re- 
jative to theſe particulars. 

XXII. The painter of portraits ſhould draw a faith- 
ful copy of nature in its minuteſt circumſtances. He 
ſhould, therefore, endeavour to produce, 1. the 
greateſt reſemblance of the original poſſible ; 2. to 
chooſe that point of light, and ſeize that moment of 
time, which are moſt advantageous for the original ; 
3. to endeavour lively to expreſs that charaQter, which 
13 predominant in each countenance, and which, ſo to 
fay, there paints the mind; 4. not to depart, how- 
ever, from nature, but to adhere to that which 1s 
true and unaffected; 5. not to ſacrifice too much or 
200 little to ornament, but to remember, that nature, 
when too much decorated, becomes leis natural ; 
5. whether he paint a head only, or a half figure, or 
a full length, or a family piece compoſed of ſeveral 
perſons, he ſhould conſtantly have regard to the air 
of the head, the looks, the colouring, the attitude, 
and the drapery, that each part may be correct and 
graceful, and that they may all have a relation and 
harmony among themſelves. 

XXIII. Landſcape painting includes every object 
that the country preſents. It is diſtinguiſhed, more- 


over, into the heroic, paſtoral, and rural ftyle, the 


ſunple and refined, &c. 85 8 
The painter ſhould here obſerve the fire, which is 


a word borrowed from the Italian, and ſignifies the 
| | YiEW), 
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view, the diſpoſition, or ſcene of a landſcape ; 2. the 


accident, by which is meant, in painting, the inter- 
ruption of the light of the ſun by means of clouds ; 
3. the ſky, the diſtant views and mountains, the 
rocks, waters, the buildings, the ground of the pic- 
ture, the plants, trees, ſigures, &c. The rules relative 
to all which are carefully to be ſtudied in order to be- 
come a good landſcape painter. 

XXIV. We cannot finith this article without ſaying 
a few words on the painting of theatric decoration», 
This is a particular art, which unites ſeveral of the 
general arts of painting with the knowledge of archi— 
teQure, perſpective, &c. Servandoni and Bibiena, 
in our days, have excelled in this art : they, who ap- 
ply themſelves to it, would do well to deſign their de- 
corations by day, and to colour them by candle-light, 
as they will be much better able to judge of the effect 
of a painting intended to be viewed by that light. It 
is proper alſo to caution the young painter to avoid, 
as much as poſſib'e, the uniting the imitations of na- 
ture with nature itſelf; that is, he thould not intro- 
duce with his decorations, living horſes, or other ani- 
mals, real fountains or caſcadcs, trees or ſtatues, &c. 
For ſuch combinations are the effect of ignorance 
and a bad taſte ; they are the reſources of painters of 
little ability ; they diſcover a ſterility of invention, 
and produce great inconvenience in the repreſentation, 
Thoſe pieces which they call moving pictures, where 
the painted landſcape remains immoveable, and the 
figures move by means of ſprings, form a part of 
theſe decorations ; and there are ſome of them, as 
thoſe of Antwerp and Ghent, that have a pleaſing 
effect. 

XXV. The deſigns for ſtuffs, furniture, embroi- 
dery, carriages, porcelain, and other branches of ma- 
nufacture, form allo a very important article of paint- 
ing in general, and of academy painting in parti- 
cular, This is a diſtinct branch of the art, and, 
without doubt, the moſt uſeful of all its parte, as it 
concurs fo eſſentially to the ſucceſs of manufaQuree, 
and conſequently to the profperity of a ftate : and i: 
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is an art, to which it were much to be wiſhed that 
youth of ability and invention would apply them- 
ſelves ; but of which it is impoſlible for us here to 
explain the particular rules. We ſhall now haften to 
the concluſion of this analyſis, by deſcribing the dif- 
ferent methods of painting, or the different means 
that painters make uſe of to imitate all viſible ob— 
jcQs on a plain ſuperficies, There are, therefore, now 
in p'aQtice, | 

1. Painting in oil; which is preferable to all other 
methods, as it is more ſuſceptible of all forts of ex- 
preſſions, of more perfect gradations of colours, and 
is at the ſame time more durable. 

2. Moſaic painting ; an invention truly wonderful ; 
it is compoſed of a great number of ſmall] pieces of 
marble of different colours, joined together with 
ſtucco. The works of this kind are made princi- 
pally at Rome, where this art has been carried fo 
far as to reſemble the paintings of the greateſt ma- 
ſters; and of theſe are made monuments for the 
lateſt poſterity. 

3. Painting in freſco ; which is by drawing, with 
colours diluted with water, on a wall newly plaſter- 
ed, and with which they fo incorporate, that they 
periſh only with the ſtucco itſelf. This is principally 
uſed on cielings. 

4. Painting in water colours ; that is, with colours 
mixed with water and gum, or paſte, &c. 

5. Min'ature painting ; which differs from the pre- 
ceding only as it repreſents objects in the leaſt diſ- 
cer nible magnitudes, and is conſequently vaſtly more 
delicate, ſeeing it is performed by the ſmalleſt ſtrokes 
poſſible; whereas the others have the full ſcope of 
the pencil. 

6. Painting in crayons ; for which purpoſe co- 
lours, either ſimple or compound, ate mixed with 
gum, and made into a kind of hard paſte, like chalk, 
and with which they draw on paper or parchment. 
La Roſalve and La Tour have given the world ſuch 

chefs-d'czouvres of this kind, that it is to be la- 
mented there is no way yet found to fix theſe eien 
an 
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and to ptevent their delicate ſhades from being loſt 
in duſt. 

7. Painting in enamel; which is done on copper 
or gold, with mineral colours that are dried by fire, 
= become very durable, The paintings on the 
porcelain of China, and Europe, on delph ware, &c. 
are fo many ſorts of enamel. 

8. Painting in wax ; this is a new invention, and 
of which there are in France performances highly 
pleaſing. It is done with wax mixed with varniſh and 
colours. 

9. Painting on glaſs ; which is called peinture dia- 
preſt, and of which there are various kinds. 

XXVI. Thus we think we have given our readers 
a general idea of painting. As we have not found op- 
- portunity, in explaining its ſeveral parts, to introduce 
all the terms of the art, we ſhall here ſupply that 


defect in part, by ſetting down ſome of theſe terms 1 
in an alphabetical order, together with a ſuccinct e-, 4 | 
planation. [tf 
fir of a head is that diſpoſition of the features, l | 
the aſpect, the proportions and harmony of parts, that it 


render a head agreeable, noble, graceful, &c. The [| | 
ancients excelled in the airs of a head, as do the great f 1 
modern Italian maſters. it 
Camayeu is a picture painted in one colour only, 
and, and where all the lights and ſhades are juſtly 
obſerved. | 
Caricatura is the repreſentation of a picture exag- | 
proves in ſome of its parts, and is nearly what the | 
trench call charged. "me 
Charged ſignifies in painting the repreſentation of i 
any object that is exaggerated, but where there is fre- 1 
quently a ridiculous likeneſs preſerved. Theſe charges 
conſtantly vary from the truth, and there are but few 
painters who have the addreſs to manage them with 
propriety, 4 
Mezzotinto, or demitint, is a certain management * 
of the light with regard to the clair obſcure, or a 
middle tone between light and ſhade. If there are 
tive tones or degrees of clair obſcure, the ſecond 


and 
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and third which follow the great light, are called 


demitints. 

Plane : they call in painting a geometric p/ane that 
figure which a bedy deſcribes on the ground in its pro- 
per form, and the line on which it is raiſed is called 
the ground line. A per ſpectiue plane is that in which 
a figure appears at the ſame height with the eye, ard 
in which is the line of view ; and when the eye is 
much elevated, it is called a bird's yiew, 

Nellie there are baſſo relievos, alto relievos, 
detached parts, and entire figures, which ſerve as 
models for deſigning. The copying or deſigning a 
figure after any of theſe, is called working after a 
model, 

School is a term uſed in painting to diſtinguiſh the 
different manners of places or perſons. The moſt fa- 
mous ſchools are thoſe of Rome, Lombardy, Venice, 
Flanders or Germany, and France. The other na- 
tions of Europe have no ſchools that bear their name. 
They fay alſo a picture of the ſchool of Raphael, Li- 
tian, Carracci, &c. by which is meant, that it was 
painted by one of their diſciples. 

Sketch is the firſt tracing of a picture, or the firſt 
idea of a deſign. There are two forts of ſketches, 
the one is with chalk, and the other in colours ; the 
latter is an effay of a larger work which the painter 
mediates, 

Studies are different deſigns of figures, or eſſays 
that painters make of parts of ſome great work. 
So they ſay the ſtudies of Michael Angelo, Rubens, 
&c. or a collection of the ſtudies of great maſters, 
&c. 8 
Tints are the manner of applying the colours to 
give a relief to figures; to make the lights and ſhades, 
and diſtances, appear diſtinct. This is one of the 
great ſecrets in painting. They ſay, likewiſe, a good 
tint, to expreſs the colour of an object that is ſtrong 
and vivid. 

Union is the juſt ſymmetry and diſpoſition of all 
the parts of a picture, as well with regard to the 


figures as the colouring This is alſo called harmony. 
| e E 
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HE'THER we conſider the art of engraving, 

W with regard to the utility and pleaſure it at- 
fords, or the difficulty that attends its execution, we 
cannot but confeſs, that on every account it deſerves 
a diſtinguiſhed rank, among the polite arts. It is by 
means of this art that the cabinets of the curious are 
adorned with the portraits of the greateſt men of all 


ages and all nations, that their memories, their molt | 


remarkable and moſt glorious actions, are tranſmitted 
to the lateſt poſterity. It is by this art alſo that the 
paintings of the greateſt maſters are multiplied to a 
boundleſs number, and that the lovers of the polite 
arts, diffuſed over the face of the whole earth, are 
enabled to enjoy thoſe beauties which their diſtant 
ſituations ſeemed to have for ever debarred them; and 
perſons of moderate fortune are hereby enabled to 
become poſſeſſed of all the ſpirit, and all the poetry, 
that are contained in thoſe miracles of art, which 
ſeemed to have been reſerved for the temples of Italy, 
or the cabinets of princes. When we reflect, more- 
over, that the engraver, beſide the beauties of poetic 
compoſition, and the artful ordonance of deſign, is to 
expreſs, merely by the means of light and ſhade, all 
the various tints of colours and clair obſcure; to 
give a relief to each figure, and a truth to each ob- 
ject ; that he is now to paint a ſky ſerene and bright, 
and then loaded with dark clouds ; now the pure 
tranquil ſtream, and then the foaming, raging fea ; 
that here he is to expreſs the character of the man, 
ſtrongly marked in his countenance, and there the 
minuteſt ornament of his dreſs; in a word, that he 
is to repreſent all, even the moſt difficult objects in 
nature; we cannot ſufficiently admire the vaſt im- 
provements in this art, and that degree of perfection 
'0 Which it is at this day arrived. 

| II. The 
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II. The invention of this art is ſaid to be owing to 
chance ; that in the 15th century a goldſmith of 
Florence, who was in much eſteem with pope Inno- 
cent X. having placed a ſheet of oiled paper under a 
plate of filver that was engraved, and on which, by 
accident, he had laid a heavy weight, was much ſur- 
prized to find, a few days after, a complete impreſ- 
ſion of the plate upon the paper. This he commu— 
nicated to ſome able painters, his cotemporar:es, who, 
profiting by that example, laid the firſt foundation of 
the art of engraving ; which Raphael in Italy, and 
Albert Durer in Germany, greatly improved, and 
which the Italian, French, and Flemiſh maſters, ſuch 
as Michael Angelo, Edelingk, Rembrandt, &c. have 
ſucceſſively carried to the higheſt degree of excel- 
lence. We give this account of the origin of en- 
graving as we find it in authors of the grea'elt repu 
tation ; but we muſt not here omit to inform our 
readers, that we have ſeen prints graved, it is 
true in wood, but executed long before the time of 
Maſo Finiguerra, as is evident by their printed 
dates. 

III. It will not be expected that we ſhall much 
extend our remarks on this art, as it has many things 
in common with painting (of which we have jult 
treated) and is, moreover, principally employed tn 
copying the works of the moſt celebrated painters. 
le is our buſineſs, however, to explain the manner 
in which the engraver makes his copies, and to 
ſhew the wonderful art that he employs in exprel- 
ung the colours by the different degrees of light 
and ſhade. 

IV. Engraving, therefore, is the art of imitating, 
by drawing and cutting lines and points in a hard 
body, the different lights and ſhades of all viſible 
objects, in ſuch a manner as to repreſent diſtin 
figures. There are different methods of effecting 
this end, which are called, 1. graving in copper 
with a pointed tool; 2. graving by aqua forts, ot 
etching ; 3. graving in wood; 4. graving in mezz0- 
tinto; and, 5. graving on ſtones, either Concave or 
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convex. We ſhall endeavour to give a general idea 
of each of theſe. 

V. Graving in copper is performed on a poliſhed 
plate of that metal, by means of a pointed iron tool 
that is extremely ſharp, with which the figures and 
ſhades of bodies are cut, by drawing lines in every 
direction, or by points. The points ſerve to expreſs 
the demitints and lighter ſhades ; and the ſtrokes, the 
ſtronger ſhades and colours. When the lines croſs 
each other to make the ſhidow, it is called hatching ; 
but this is not efteemed as the greateſt perfection in 


the art. Of all the kind of engraving, that on cop- 


per with a tool is at once the moſt beautiful and moſt 
dficult, | 

VI. Graving with aqua fortis, or etching, is like- 
wiſe done on a plate of poliſhed copper, which 1s 
completely covered with white wax, and incloſed in 
a caſe with a ſmall rim. They then draw the deſign 


upon the wax with a fine tool, or with a needle fixed 


into a wooden handle, and with which they cut the 
wax quite through to the copper. When this is 
done, they pour aqua fortis all over it, which the 
rim of the caſe prevents from running off. The plate 
is left in this ſtate for ſome days, till ſuch time as 
the aqua fortis, by eating into the cog per, has marked 
the whole defign; it is then poured off, and the plate 
is placed before a fire, in order to melt the wax; 
which done, the plate is gently cleaned, and, with a 
fine tool, thoſe parts are finiſhed which the aqua fort is 
has not made ſufficiently diſtinE. 


VII. Grawing in wood is done by leaving the 


ſtrokes prominent, whereas they are cut into the cop- 
per : theſe plates, therefore, are a kind of baſs-re- 
l'fs, which the graver is obliged to hollow. The 
ſame method is uſed with the forms for cottons, 
calicoes, paper for furniture, &c. and which may 


more properly be ſaid to be printed with types than 


plates. 

VIII. Craving in mer gotinto is a method that has 
not been many years eſtabliſhed. They take a cop- 
fer- plate, and, inftead of poliſhing, they giave it 

| ; with 
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with a light tool all over, and in every direction, ſo 
that the ſtrokes every where croſs cach other. This 
graving is to be equal in every part, and conſequently, 
if a proof was then printed, it would be all over pcr- 
feQly black. The engraver then traces the deſign, 
and, with a ſteel poliſher, he rubs off the engraving 
to different degrecs, according to the different lights 
and ſhades the ſeveral parts require. The Engliſti ex- 
cel all other nations in this kind of engraving. 


IX. Grawing in flone was known 10 the ancients, 
and we have ſtill remaining ſome of their performances 


of thi: kind that are worthy of the higheſt admira- 
tion. They are ſometimes concave, and ſometimes 
convex. They have, for a long time pail, imitated, 
and even equalled, the ancient engravings on pre- 
cious ſtones. Our ſeals in cryſtal, cornelian, &c. 
belong to this claſs; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 
they have carried this art to a high degree of excel- 
ſence. A camazeu (a term that probably took its riſe 
from Dominico Camei, a celebrated graver in ſtone, 
who lived at Milan in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century) is a ſtone on which are found figures of 
landſcapes, or other objects, formed by nature. That 
name is likewiſe given to precious ſtones, as the 
onyx, ſardonyx, agate, &c. on which gravers employ 
their art to improve thoſe repreſentations which nature 
has begun. The gravers of ſeals, to mention it by the 
way, work on metals with a ſteel too], but on hard 
ſtones and cryſtal with a diamond. 

X. The print or impreſſion is made by placing the 
engraved plate on a ſheet of paper, parchment, cla“, 
or other like ſubſtances, and then paſling them both 
together under a preſs, which imprints the ſt:okes 
that are in the plate, and which has been previoully 
blacked, and by that means Jeaves the ue figute 
on the paper. Thoſe elegant maps, which do fo 
much honour to our age, are executed in like manner 
on copper-plates, and well deſerve the name of ex- 
cellent engravings. 

XI. Theſe maps are properly coloured, in order to 


diſtinguiſh the different countries and dominions, 15 
Which 
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which have a pleaſing and uſeſul effect. The colour- 
ing of other prints is, on the contrary, a puerile in- 
vention, as ſuch colours can never have a lively and 
pleaſing effect, and ſerve only to hide the beauties 
of the engraving, We muſt except however the 
anatomical figures, and thoſe of plants, inſects, and 
other objects that relate to phyſic or natural hiſtory, 
the colours of which the ſtudents of thoſe ſciences 
muſt neceſſarily be deſirous of knowing. 

XII. We muſt not, however, omit to mention a 
method which is the produce of the preſen age, and 
by which they are enabled to print in natural colours 
the figures of anatomy, flowers, plants, birds, in- 
ſets, &. They have at Paris, Augſburg, Nurem- 
berg, and other places, works of this kind, that at 
once pleaſe and aftonith, as well thoſe who are, as 
thoſe who are not connoiſſeurs in theſe matters: and 


it is to be hoped, that they will ſtill further improve 


this pleaſing art. 

XIII. We cannot here attempt to explain what 
may be called the mechanical part of engraving, that 
i, the methods by which Rembrandt, Raphael, 
Edelingk, Schmidt, Natiers, Major, Oudran, Willis, 
Cochin and Hogarth, have been enabled to produce 
thoſe maſter pieces of art with which we adorn our 
cabinets ; for to do this it would be neceſſary to in- 
veltigate the fource of that genius which attends 
them in all their productions. 


CHAP, XI. 


SCULPTURE and LAS TIE. 


SCULPTURE is the third of thoſe liberal arts 
that ſpeak to the mind by the means of the ſight. 

[ts origin is Joſt in that obſcurity which envelopes the 
ſuſt ages of the world. The moſt ancient monuments 
| 01 
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of this art plainly prove that it was yet in its infancy 
ainong the Egyptians, and among all the primitive 
people of the known world: that imperfection, 
which commonly attends new arts, here appears quite 
conſpicuous. Paganiſm, a religion: adapted to pro- 
mote the polite aits, and to furnith them with agreea- 
ble ſubjects, aided by the happy genius of -Greece, 
enabled that nation to excel in ſculpture: All the 
Gods ot the Pagans were repreſented by ſtatues. 
Phidias and Praxitcles carried this art to the moſt 
ſublime degree of excellence: and the ſtatues of 
Greece, at this day, are in the higheſt eſteem among 
the connoifſeurs, who regard thoſe of Rome; Tut- 
cany, and other parts of Europe, as far inferior both 
in taſte and executicn. There is; moreover, this 
ditference between the former and the latter, that the 
Grecian are almoſt all naked, and the Roman com- 
mon!y covered with drapery. The Venus of Medicis, 
which 1s allo called the ſhameleſs Venus, the Grecian 
Shepherdeſs, the Gladiator, the Peafant, the Her- 
cules, the Milo of Croton, and the Fawn, are yet to 
be found in Italy, and they are almoſt all that have 
eſcaped devouring time. To theſe are given, by way 
of excellence, the name of perſect ſtatues. 

II. By the word ſculpture, therefore; we underſtand 
the art of cutting, with a chiſel, in wood, ſtone, or 
marble, various fepreſentations. Statuary is confe- 
quently here included; but we diftinguith it from 
plaſtics, or the art of forming figures by the means of 
inoulds ; of which we ſhall atterwards treat. 

TH. The ſubjects of ſculpture are therefore, 


Firſt. Statues: the principal different ſpecies and 


denominations of which it ſeems proper here to cnu- 
merate : They are, 

1. Giecian ſtatues, either antique or imitations of 
the antique ; by which is meant a naked ſtatue, ſuch 
as the Greeks repreſented their divinities, champions, 
and heroes. The latter they called Achillean ſtatues, 
becauſe in moſt of their cities, there were to be fee 
2 number of the ſtatues of that hero. 


2. Roman 
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2. Roman ſtatues, either antiques or imitations ; 
which are clothed, and receive names from their 
drels, as thoſe of the emperors, with a large robe 
over their armour, were called fatur paludate ; 
thoſe of captains and knights, with their coats of 
armour, called thorarate ; thoſe of ſoldiers, with the 
cuiraſs, /oricatee ; thoſe of ſenators and augurs, “a- 
beate ; thoſe of magiſtrates with the long robe, 
togatæ; thoſe of the people, with the ſimple tunic, 
tunicatæ; and, laſtly, thoſe of women, with their 
long dreſs, flelatæ, &c. 

3. Pedeſtrian ſtatues ; which are ſuch as are ſtand- 
ing on their feet. 

4. Equeſtrian; ſuch as repreſent ſome eminent 
perlon ſeated on a horſe. 

5. Recumbent; thoſe that are ſitting or lying 
down. 

6. Curulean ſtatues are thoſe ſeated in triumphant 
cars, or in chariots for the race, drawn by biges or 
guadriges; that is by two or four horſes. 

7. Allegorical ſtatues; fuch as repreſent ſome 


ſymbol under a human figure, as the four ſeaſons, 


the quarters of the world, the ages, fiſhing, hunting, 
Kc. 

8. Aquatic ſtatues; which are thoſe ſigures that 
ſerve to ornament ſome grotto ot fountain, or to per- 
form the office of a pipe, by means of a part from 
whence water ſpouts; or by ſome character which 
they repreſent, as Neptune, Amphitrite, Thetis, the 
dens, Tritons, &c. 

9. Sacred ſtatues; as the images of our Saviour, 
the Holy Virgin, the Apoſtles, Saints, Angels, &c. 

10. Coloſſean ſtatues; or ſuch as are of double or 
triple the natural ſize. | 

11. Perſic ſtatues; which are the figures of men, 
either entire, or as terms, that ſerve as columns in a 
building, and are nfed to ſupport ſome weight; or 
to bear ſome ornaments at the ſtern of a ſhip or galley. 
| Virruvius names them Telamons and Atlas. When 
ſtatues of this kind repreſent women, and ſerve as 
columns, they are called Caryatides. | 

| 12. The 
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12. The ſtatues or figures of children, genii, an- 
gels, &c. A ſtatue, which has a juſt retemblance 
of the perſon it is intended to repreſent, is called 
flatua iconica. 

IV. Second. Groups, or the repreſentation of 
ſeveral human or other figures, which are connected 
together, and ſeen from one point of view. This is 
the moſt ſublime part of ſculpture, or rather ſtatu- 
ary. 

"Third. Baſſo and alto relievos, and other works of 
that kind, which form a fort of ſculptured pictures. 

Fourth. Bus; or the heads of men and women, 
with the neck, the ſhoulders, and part of the breaſt. 

Fifth. Vaſes; whether after the antique, or of 
modern invention, and either plain, or ornamented 
with baſs-rehets. _. 

Sixth. Pedeftals; in imitation of thoſe of the 
Egyptian, Grecian, Tuſcan, Roman, &c. or after 
modern deſigns. 

Seventh. Animals of every kind. 

Eighth. Ornaments of architecture; as foliage, 
roſes, feſtoons, cartouches, &c. Thoſe ornaments, 
which are cut on the contour of the moulding, are 
ſaid to be in relzef, as ſheets of water, &c. and thoſe 
which are cut into the moulding, are faid to be hol- 
lowed. 

Ninth. Marine ornaments ; ſuch as fiſh, ſhells, reeds, 
flakes of ice; which ſerve to decorate grottos, foun- 
tains, &c. 

Tenth. Ornaments for furniture, equipages, &C. 
We ſhall juſt remark with regard to this article, that 
the taſte for grote/que ornaments, which has been 
frequently carried to an excels, is a diſgrace to the 
art; and a matter in which the moſt inſignificant 
artiſt may excel; being nothing more than a collec- 
tion of figures that have no exiitence in nature, and 
whoſe contours have not any fort of affinity to each 
other. The fundamental rules of deſign are, more- 
over, here conſtantly violated ; and the eye mull ne- 
ceſſarily be diſguſted by a number of buff.onerie: 
placed together. Oa the other hand, they row pur- 


{ue 
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ſne the Grecian taſte, perhaps to a degree of excels, 
A juſt medium, a judicious variety, conſtitutes the 
higheſt degree of excellenee in matters of taſte. 

V. In every article that we have here enumerated, 
the ſculptor will find occaſion for all the knowledge 
of the art of painting: as the invention or the choice 
of a ſubject, the ordonance, the obſervation ci the 
coſtume, the deſign, the groups; the knowledge of 
anatomy, and eſpecially of myology, and, inſtead of 
the colouring, the equally difficult and accurate ma- 
nagement of the chHel. The ſtatuary conſiders and 


reconliders, perhaps a thouſand times, a ſtatue, that 


to the ſpectator appears to be finiſhed ; heedfully ex- 
amines all its proportions, and minutely marks every 
eminence that the chiſel is yet to raiſe ; corrects, re- 
touches, poliſhes, and at laſt fo far transforms the 
ſtone, that it appears to be no longer marble, but 
fleſh, and even animated fleſh When we conſider 
how much genius, how much art and labour, are ne- 
ceſſary to make of a block of marble an animated 
figure, we cannot but be ſenſible of the exalted merit 
| of an able ſtatuary. | 
VI. The painters have frequently denied that the 
ſculptor can have any poetic compoſition in his work, 
but they ſeem to be in the wrong. They imagine, 
that there are many great and pleaſing ſubjects in 
* lacred, profane, and fabulous hiſtory, which cannot 
be repreſented by ſculpture. But if theſe ſubjects 
even cannot be repreſented by ſtatues or groups, they 
may by baſs reliefs, which are real pictures. An able 
ſtatuary, moreover, can go much further by means 
of groups than is eaſily imagined. "The man of genius 
> finds a thouſand reſources, of which the vulgar mind 
can form no idea, It was propoſed, for inſtance, to 
a ſbilful ſtatuary, to form a group repreſenting the 
| Hall of Phaeton; the model of which we have ſeen. 
The baſe repreſented a great rock ſurrounded by the 
> ſea, on which appeared the overturned and ſhattered 
Car of Phaeton: the mangled horſes were ſeen partly 


F above, and partly beneath the waves. Phaeton him 


it lay firetched at the bottom of the rock, lifeleſs, 
| and 
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and disfigured with the wounds he had received by 
his fall. Four beautiful baſs reliefs, on the ſides of 
the pedeſtal, ſerved more fully to explain the ſub- 
ject, and to render the expreſſion more ſtriking. This 
may ſerve as an example tor the manner of treating 
many other ſubjects. 

VII. The ſtatuary ſhould always chooſe, eſpecially 
for naked figures, the moſt perfe forms, whether 
he work after drawings models, antique ſtatues, or 
after nature; for nature herſelf is not equally beauti- 
tul in every country, and the artiſt ſhould conſtantly 
endeavour to reform that which may be defective. 
But the great difficulty in ſculpture does not conſiſt in 


repreſenting a figure in its natural and tranquil ſtate, 


where each mulcle has a determined fituation ; but 
when he is to form ſtatues or groups, where the 
figures are in diſtorted attitudes, where all the mul- 
cles are diſtended and confuſed, and where the parts 
become hollow, and the ſkin contracted ; as, for ex- 
ample, in the rape of Proſerpine; in the figures of 
wreſtlers, &c. It is there that the ſculptor muſt excit 
all his faculties, that the figures, formed after the 
moſt exact rules of anatomy, may diſplay a perfect 
correctneſs of deſign. 

VIII. How admirable, how perfect ſoever, we niay 
ſuppoſe the antique ſtatues to be, yet they appear to 
have too much of a manner, with too ſtiff an air, 
eſpecially in the drapery, which almoſt always ſeems 
as if it were paſted on the body, and to be too regular 
in the folds, which are commonly, in conſequence of 
being ſmall, exceſſively numerous, and ditpoſed in 
too preciſe a form. That fine ſtatue of Achilles, in 
the dreſs of a woman, under which diſguiſe he con- 
cealed himſelf among the daughters of Lycomedes ; 
which is in the palace of Charlottenburg, appezrs 
to me to be faulty in theſe reſpects. The grea', the 
ſvelto, the eaſy, the flowing, gives a wonderful che- 
gance to the drapery of a ſtatue. In general, that 
which has too much of a manner, is exceſſively del 
cate, minute, and Jaborious, in ſtatuary, never has 
an air of dignity, or the character of the ſubline. 

Among 
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Among all modern ſtatues I know of none where 
that character, and an air cf perfect elegance, are ſo 
ſtrongly expreſſed, as in the Mercury of Pigal, who 
is putting on the wings to his fect, to execute the 
commands of Jupiter. This delightful ſtatue is to be 
{cen in the gardens of Saus-ſouci. 

IX. We may, in general, give to ſtatuaries and 
ſculptors the uſeful caution, not to endeavour to 
imitate objeCts that are very minute and delicate; 
{uch as feathers, fine threads, a ſpider's web, ſmall 
inſects, &c. which are very difficult to expreſs in 
ſculpture, and at the ſame time render it fragile, and 
of a diminutive character. We would alto adviſe 
them never to undertake diſguſtſul ſubjects; as a 
Marſyas flayed by Apollo; a martyr broiled upon a 
gridiron, &c. Such objects as theſe are ſhocking to 
human nature, and excite, in perſons of any feeling, 
diſagreeable ſenſations z whereas the deſign of the 
polite arts is, as we have elſewhere ſaid, to excite 
pleaſure, and are therefore perverted when they are 
made to produce horror in the mind. 

X. Plaſtics is the att of repreferting all forts. of 
figures by the means of moulds. This term is deriv- 
ed from the Greek word @>.a5izn, Which fignities the 
art of forming, modelling, or caſting in a mould, A 
mould, in general, is a body that is made hollow for 
that purpote. The artiſt makes ule of them © form 
foures in bronze, lead, gold, filver, or any other me- 
tz}, or fuſible ſubſtance. The mould is made of clay, 
ſtucco, or other compoſition, and is hollowed into the 
form of the figure that is to be produced; they then 
apply the jet, which is a fort of junnel, through 
which the metal is poured that is to form the figures, 


auch that is called running the metal into the mould. 


XI. It is ia this manner, but wien much practice 
and attention, thai the artiit forms, 1. equeſirian and 
pedeſtrian ſtatues of every kind; 2. groups; 3. 
pedeſtals ; 4. bats reliefs; 5. medallious; 6. cannons, 


# mortars, and othei pieces of artillery; 7. ornaments 
J of architecture, as Capitals, baſes, &c. 8. various 


lorts of furniture, as luſtres, branches, &c. in every 
Vol, II. M kind 
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kind. of metal: and in the ſame manner figures are 
caſt in ſtucco, plaſter, or any other fuſible matter. 
XII. Wax being a ſubſtance that is very eaſily put 
in fuſion, plaſtics makes much uſe of it, as well as 
much abuſe. There are impreſſions, which are high! 
pleaſing, in coloured wax, of medallions, baſs and 
alto relievos, and of detached figures; which how- 
ever are ſomewhat brittle. But this matter has been 
carried too far; they have formed moulds to repre- 
ſent the likeneſs, and the buſt of a living perſon, by 
applying the plaſter to the face itſelf, and afterward 
caſting melted wax into the mould. Not content 
with-having thus made too-preciſe a reſemblance of 
nature, they have painted that waxen buſt with the 
natural colours of the -{ace, ard have then applied 
glaſs eyes and natural hair; to which they f ave join- 
ed a ſtuffed body and limbs, with hands of wax; and 
have, laſtly, dreiſed their fguie in a rcal habit; and 
by theſe means have produced an object the moſt 
ſhocking and deteſtable that it is pe ſſible to conceive. 
It is not a ſtatue, a buſt, a natural reſemblance, that 
they form, but a dead body, a lifeleſs countenance, 
a mere carcaſs. The ſtiff air, the inflexible muſcles, 
the haggard eyes of glaſs, all contribute to produce 


an object that is hideous and diſguſtful to every man 


of taſte. Figures like theſe offend by affording too 
exact an imitation of nature: and we cannot avoid 
remarking here, with how much cireumſpection and 
reſtriction we ought to adopt that principle of imita- 
tion to which M. Batteux has attempted to reduce all 
the polite arts. In no one of theſe arts, however, 
ought imitation ever to approach fo near the truth 
as to be taken for nature itſelf, Illuſion muſt have its 
bounds, without which it becomes ridiculous. Who- 


ever ſha'l heedfully reflect on this principle, and apply 


it to the polite arts, will be convinced that it is juſt. 
The celebrated Vandycke was, in my opinion, the 
moſt ſ:i& imitator-of nature that ever exiſted, either 
4100Ng ancient or modern painters. There is at Hall, 
in Saxcny, an incomparable painting of that maſter, 
repreſenting a family compoſed of ſeven perſons. Ve 
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cannot but wonder at the ability of the artiſt, who 
has copied nature with a fidelity and preciſion of 
which it is impoſſible to form an idea without ſeeing 
it. But we cannot long contemplate this picture 
without diſguſt ; we inſenſibly turn our eyes from it, 
tired with admiration. Raphael, Guido, and Titian, 
underſtood their art much better. They imitated na- 
ture to a certain point, but they embelliſhed, they 
ennobled what they imitated, and at the ſame time 
judiciouſly diſplayed the traces of their art; they 
gave a ſecret, inexplicable charm to their works, 
which not only attracts, but for ever fixes the ſpecta- 
tor's attention. It is for this reaſon, that we have 
choſe to reduce all the polite arts to the principle of 
expreſſion, rather than that of imitation. 

XIII. There is another invention, fat more ingeni- 
ous and pleaſing, which is that wherein M. Lippert, 
antiquary and artiſt at Dreſden, now excels. This 
able man has ſound the means of reſembling, by in- 
defatigable labour, great expence, and infinite taſte, 
that immenſe number of ſtones, engraved, and in 
camaieu, which are to be ſeen in the moſt celebrated 
cabinets. He has made choice of thoſe that are the 
moſt beautiful; and, with a pafte of his own inven- 
tion, he takes from theſe ſtones an impreſſion that is 
ſurpriſingly accurate, and which afterward becomes 
as hard as marble: theſe impreſſions he calls pa/tz. 
He then gives them a proper colour, and encloſes 
each with a gold rim; and, by ranging them in a 
judicious order, forms of them an admirable ſyſtem. 
They are fixed on paſteboards, which form ſo many 
drawers, and are then incloſed in caſes, which repre- 
ſent folio volumes, and have titles wrote on their 
backs; ſo that theſe fictitious books may convenient - 
ly occupy a place in a library. Nothing can be more 
ingenious than this invention; and, by this methad, 
perſons of moderate fortune are enabled to make a 
complete collection of all antiquity has left that is 
excellent of this Kind; and thefe copies are very little 
inferior to the originals, 
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XIV. There 1s alſo another method of taking the 
impreſſions of camaieus, medals, and coins, which is 
as follows: they waſh or properly clean the piece 
whoſe impteſſion is to be taken, and ſurround it with 
a border of wax. They then diſſolve iſinglaſs in 
water, and make a decoction of it, mixing with it 
ſome vermilion to give it an agreeable red colour, 
'T hey pour this paſte, when hot, on the ſtone or me- 
dal, to the thickneſs of about the tenth part of an 
inch; they then leave it expoſed to the fun, in a 
place free fiom duſt. After a few days this palte 
becomes hard, and offers to the eye the moſt admira- 
ble and faithful repreſentation of the medal, that it 
is poſſible to conceive : they are then carefully placed 
in drawers, and thouſands of theſe impreſſions, which 
comprehend many ages, may be included in a ſmall 
compaſs, 

XV. The proficients in plaſtics have likewiſe in- 
vented the art of caſting, in a mould, papier machs 
or diſſolved paper, and forming it into figures in 
imitation of ſculpture, of ornaments and decorations 
for cielings, furniture, &c. and which they afterwares 
paint or gild. There are, however, ſome inconveni- 
encies attending this art ; as, for example, the imper- 
fections in the moulds which render the contours of 
the figures inelegant, and give them a heavy air: theſe 
ornaments, moreover, are not ſo durable as thoſe of 
bronze or wood, ſeeing that in a few years they are 
preyed on by the worm. | 

XVI. The figures that are given to porcelain, 
delph ware, &c. belong alſo to plaſtics; for they 
ure formed by moulds, as well as by the art of the 
ſculptor and turner ; and by all theſe arts united, are 
made vaſes of every kind, figures, groups, and other 
deſigns, either for ufe or ornament. The dies, that 
are uſed in ſtriking of coins and medals, do not, 
however, properly appertain to plaſtics, any more 
than ſcals. 'ihefe dics are of iron or ſteel, and the 
art of making them belongs to engraving, as we 
have elſewhere obteryed. 
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RCHITECTURE is the art of defigning a 
A building ; of jo diſps/ing the plan and elevation, 
that the edifice may anſwer the intention of the builder. 
The building of a cottage or barn, a ſtable, or gra- 
nary, merely ſimple and ſubſtantial, is the mechanical 
buſineſs of a maſon or carpenter. Ihe art of Vitru- 


vius, Michael Angelo, Palladio, Vignola and Sca- 
|  mozzi, of Inigo Jones, Schluter and Bott, is exer- 


ciicd on objects far different, and ſuch as may juſtly 
be called ſublime: on edifices, where invention, a 
creative genius, and a refined taſte, are happily diſ- 
played; and it is for this reaſon, that architecture has 
been juſtly ranged among the poliie arts. But as the 
rules of practice, the proportions of the parts of a 
building and its ornaments, its forms and dimenſions, 
are all given by the ancient maſters of the art, and as 
the moderns have not been able to invent any thar 
are more perfect; and all theſe matters, moreover, 
being ſubſervient to a ſtrict calculation, a great part 
of civil architecture (as well as military) comes under 
the juriſdiction of the mathematicians, who have, in 
conſequence, laid claim to it, and have reduced it 
into a regular ſyſtem. We ſhall therefore conſider 
this art from two different points of view: ſometimes 
we ſhall examine it as a liberal art, and ſometimes as a 
mathematical ſcience, and conſequently ſubſervient to 

tyiolable rules. | 
II. That an edifice may anſwer the intention of 
the builder, it is neceſſary that it be, 1. ſolid and 
durable; 2. adapted to the uſe for which it is intend- 
ed; 3. of a pleaſing appearance; 4. that its aſpect 
declare its deſtination, or, in other words, that i bear 
the character of the uſe for which it is deſigned. We 
| M 3 ſhall 
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ſhall here examine what rules architecture gives with 
regard to theſe four principal objects; and, if we 
can clearly explain them within the narrow bounds 
that are preſcribed us, we think we ſhall have given 
a ſufficient idea of the principles of this art. 

III. That an edifice may be durable, it is neceſſaiy 
that it be built on a firm ground, and a ſolid founda- 
tion. The choice of the ground is an eſſential article; 
and it is quite neceſſary, that it be properly adapted 
to the weight that it is intended to bear. A ſlimy, 
marſhy, or ſandy foil, or a ſituation near the borders 
of a river, and that is expoſed to inundations, are 
very improper for large edifices. In theſe caſes the 
only ſecurity is, by driving piles deep into the earth 
and even that does not always anſwer the intention. 

IV. By the term materials is meant every article 
that is uſed in conſtructing any building whatever, as 
ſtones, bricks, lime, ſand, wood, iron, &c. The 
firſt precept of architecture is, that all ſuch materials 
be of a durable nature, that is, that they be capable 
of reſiſting the force of the elements, and particularly 
of fire, or at leaſt in as great a degree as poſſible; and 
that time be given to wood, and ſtone from the 
quarry, to become dry and hard before they are uſed; 
and in general, that preference be given to ſuch mate- 
rials as are of a ſolid utility, rather than ſuch as are 
more elegant but leſs durable. 

V. The ſolidity of the foundation demands the at- 
chitect's utmoſt attention, as without that the ſuper- 
ſtructure can have no ſecurity. This ſolidity however 
ſhould hold a juſt proportion to the weight that it is 
intended to ſuſtain, tor an exceſs in this article is not 
only ſuperfluous, but may diſenable the builder from 
giving a proper finiſhing to the other ports. 

VI. Every thing, which ſerves to ſuſtain a weight 
that would otherwiſe fall to the ground, is cailed a 
prop or ſupport; and, when ſuch ſupport is of a 
10und figure, it is called à column, or, if only half 
of it appear without the wall, it is called a dem!- 
column. We ſhall ſee, further on, how many forts 
- of columns have been invented by architeQs. bod 
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theſe props are of a ſquare figure, they are called 
pillars ; and thoſe, which are placed againſt, or partly 
within the wall, are called pilaſters. A ſtone that 
reſembles the head of a beam, and that ſtands out 
from a wall, or crowns an arch, is called a con/o/e or 
hey. 

VII. No part ſhould appear to be ſtuck on, or to 


be ſuperfluous to a building; nor ſhould the whole 


have the air of a number of detached parts brought 
together. 'The great art conſiſts in turning that which 
is neceſſary, or convenient in a building, into otna- 
ment. Every part ſhould have a natural foundation; 
the walls of ſeparation, for example, which form the 
Cifferent apartments, ſhould not be ſuſpended on the 


flooring, but reſt, in the different ſtories, - on each 


other. A building ſhould not be ornamented with a 
pillar where there is nothing to ſupport ; nor ſhould 
a pillar, for want of a proper foundation, be in 
danger of ſinking by its own» weight: every ſtory, 
moreover, ſhould have a ſtrength proportionate to 
the weight it is intended to ſuſtain, and conſequently 
pillars, pilaſters, columns, or conſoles, ſhould be 
employed according to. the ſtrength that is required: 
the contrary practice is highly abſurd in architeCture, 
though very frequent in modern building. For the 
ſame reaſon each column thould be thicker, and have 
a look of greater ſtrength near the baſe, than the 
capital. 

VIII. If we add to theſe precautions, that the ar- 
chitect ſhould take care to give a due degree of 
ſtrength to his walls, and to ſeparate the ſtories either 
by arches or ſubſtantial beams, and not to place thoſe 
beams too far aſunder, and that he thould have a good 
regard to the conſtruction of the chimneys, and the 
roof of his building, we think we have ſaid all that 
concerns the folidity of architecture in general. 

IX. But all that utility and neceſſity rendered in- 
diſpenſable in this firſt ſimple and natural method of 
building, has been turned, in the courſe of time, 
into ornament. The wants of mankind have aug- 
mented, and luxury has increaſed with their wants : 
M 4 from 
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from whence it follows, that more convenience, arid 
more pleaſing ornaments muſt naturally be required in 
a building. Stone, matble, coſtly wood, and bronze, 
the art of the ſculptor, the founder, the painter, and 
gilder, have been employed in decorating the neceſſa- 
ry parts of a building, and eſpecially thoſe which 
are moſt expoſed to view; grace and elegance have 
likewiſe been ſought after in its ſeveral proportions ; 
and to the arrangement and ſymmetry of all theſe ob- 
jects, has been given the name of erder. Of this 
order, divers ſyſtems, or determinate manners in the 
conſtruction of an edifice, have been invented ; the 
proportions of the different parts of each order have 
been fixed, and reduced to a regular calculation ; and 
to the orders themſelves have been aſſigned different 


denominations ; fo that by an order in architedture, is 


now underitood a regular column with its correſpon- 
dent cornice. | X 

X. Each order has three parts, 1, the baſe, or 
pedeſtal, which ſerves to ſuſtain and to raiſe it from 
the ground; 2, the , or ſhaft of the column; 3, 
the entablature, which crowns this grand piece of 
architecture, and repreſents, by an ornamentative 
projection, that which the column ſuſtains. As the 
pedeſtal ſerves only to elevate the column, it may be 
omitted where that is of itſelf ſufficiently raiſed, and 
its place may be ſupplied by a ſimple baſe, which 
may lerve as a foundation. The entablature, on the 
contrary, is indiſpenſable, for there can be no occa- 
ſion for a column where there is nothing to be ſup- 
orted. 
5 XI. Before we proceed to the explanation of the 
different orders of architecture, we ſhall juſt enume- 
rate the ſeveral ſorts of columns, or pillars, that have 
been invented for the decoration of edifices; referring 
thoſe who are deſitous of a more particular acquain- 
tance with theſe matters, to the ſtudy of expreſs 
| treatiſes and dictionaries of architecture, where they 
will find them explained in full detail. Beſides the 
columns of the five orders, of which we ſhall pre- 
tently ſpeak, there are, 


1. Gothic 
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1. Gothic columns, which are ſuch as we ſee in 
thoſe buildings that fill remain of that people. 

2. Fluted columns, or ſuch as have their ſhaſts or- 
namented with channels or flutes. 

3. Wreathed columns, whoſe ſhafts are twiſted in 
the form of a ſpiral. 

4. Florean columns, the fuſts of which are orna- 
mented with leaves, or flowers, that run round them 
iu a ſpiral line. 

. Ruſtic columns, whoſe ſhafts are decorated with 
ſhells, petrifactions, &c. 

6. Diaphanous, or tranſparent columns. 

7. Caryatid columns, which are thoſe that are made 
in the form of women. | 

8. Perſian columns, or ſuch as are in the form of 
men. | 

9. Inſulated columns, which are thoſe that are 
unconneted with any edifice, ſuch as Trajan's 
column at Rome, &c. Theſe inſulated columns bear 
different names, according to their different forms and 
uſes, as, 

a. Triumphal columns. 

b. Funeral, or ſepulchral cotumns. 

c. Hiſtoric columns. 

d. Heraldic, or blazoned columns. 

e. Aftronomic, or gnomic columns. 

J. Itinerary columns. 

g. Coloſſean columns. 

5. Pyramidal columns. 

i. Obcliſks. 

10. Grouped columns, which are large Gothic p1il- 
lars, ſurrounded by ſeveral ſmall ones, that are inſu- 
lated, and which receive the returns of the arches. 

11. Diminiſhed columns are ſuch as are very 
flender for their height, or thoſe that are in the ex- 
ireme proportion, or, more properly, out of pro— 
portion, | 
XII. Let us return to the orders themſelves. This 
name relates not only to the different columns and 
their proportions, but alſo to the pilaſters and all 
other ornaments with which grand buildings are de- 

| M 5 corated 
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corated. Every ne. don of the earth, all the moſt ce- 
lebrated architeCcs, as well ancient as modern, have 
attempted the invention of a new order of architec- 
ture, or an improvement of thoſe that were alread 
known; but to this day have never been able to dil- 
cover any one more ſolid and uſeful, or of a more 
pleaſing form, than is to be found in thoſe five orders 
which have been tranſmitted to us by antiquity. 
"Theſe orders are called, 1. the Tuſcan, 2. the Doric, 
3. the Ionic, 4. the Corinthian, and, 5. the Compeſite. 
The Tuſcan and Compoſite are Roman, the three 
others are Grecian, and repreſent the three different 
manners of building : the Doric, the ſolid ; the Co- 
rinthian, the beautiful; and the Ionic, the interme- 
diate manner. The two Italian are imperfect produc- 
tions from the other three orders. In the Tuſcan 
order, the column has ſeven modules ; in the Doric, 
eight; in the Ionic, nine; and in the Corinthian and 
Compoſite, ten. A module is an arbitrary meaſure, 
that 1s uſed in regulating the proportions of a column, 
or other dimenſions of a building. Some architects 
make 'it the loweſt, diameter of a column, and 
others only half that diameter ; by which means ihe 
term becomes equivocal: it is ſubdivided into 
minutes. | 
XIII. Beſides theſe five principal orders, there is 
alſo, 1. a French order, which Philibert de Lorme 
and M. Le Clerc would have added to the others ; 
but it 1s a very bad one, and has not ſucceeded, no 
one having ever copied after it. 2. A Gothic order, 
which is 5 different from the proportions and orna- 
ments of the antique, that its columns are like poles, 
with capitals of an enormous ſize. We ſhould ob- 
ſerve, however, that the Goths originally dwelt in a 
country, where the climate, rough and cold, would 
ſcarce admit the uſe of the Grecian architeQure. We 
have, indeed, in our days, and in our northern cli- 
mates, palaces in the Grecian, Vitruvian, and Palla- 
dian taſte ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that we freeze 
after a Grecian and Palladian manner, which to be 
ſure is a bleſſing. 3. An Attic order, which has 2 
| thing 
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thing in it good but the name: it conſiſts of a ſmall 
order of pilaſters of the loweſt proportion, with a 
cornice in form of an architrave for its entabla- 
ture. And, 4. A ruſtic order, which is orna- 
mented with boſſages, and, contrary to the laſt, has 
great merit. 

XIV. Every column in each order is compoſed of 
three parts, which are the pedeſtal, the ſhaft, and 
the entablature (ſee ſection X), and each of theſe is 
again divided into three others. The pedeſtal is com- 
poſed of, 1. the zocle, or plinth; 2. the die; 3. the 
cornice, or cymatium of the baſe. The thaft is 
compoſed of, 1. the plinth; 2. the ſhaft of the 
column itſelf; 3. the capital. The entablature 
conſiſts of, 1. the architrave; 2. the fiieze ; 3. the 
cornice. 

XV. To give more grace and elegance to theſe or- 
ders of architecture, they have been made to conſiſt 
of ſmall parts that are called members ; but as they 
admit of ſuch only as can be drawn by rule or com- 
piſs, all theſe members are eicher flat or curyed. 
No as each order has its particular members and or- 
naments, which are very different, and have particular 
names that it is quite neceſſary to know, we muſt 
here ſpecify the members and ornaments which enter 
into the compoſition of each order. The reſt muſt be 
learned with the aid of figures and defigns from the 
_ ſtudy of architecture itſelf. 

XVI. The Tuſcan order, which is the moſt ſimple 
in its parts, and the leaſt ornamented of all others, 
received its origin from Tuſcany. It is compoſed ot 
the following members : 

1. The pedeſtal, or zocle. 

2. The plinth, reglet, or fillet of the baſe. 

3. The tore, or baton. 

4. The conge, or cincture, with the reglet, or fillet 
of the lower part of the column. | 
5. The fuſt or ſhaft of the column, which dimi- 
niſhes as it aſcends. | 
6. The upper conge, with its liſt or fillet. 

7. The aſtragal. 
as 8. The 
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8. The frieze of the capital, or the gorgerin or 
A colarin. . 

9. The ovolo, or echinus. N 

10. The abacus, cymatium, or ſallion. 

11. The architrave. 

12. The frieze. 

13. The liſt of the gula. 

14. The gula, or talon. 

15. The crown, or larmier. 

16. The upper ovolo, or echinus. 

XVII. The Doric order was invented by the Do- 
rians, a people of Greece. It is compoſed of the 
following members : 

1. The zocle, plinth, or baſe of the pedeſtal. 

The die of the pedeſtal. 
The cornice, or cymatium of the pedeſtal. 
The plinth, or zocle of the Attic baſe. 
The inferior tore, or baton. 
The ſcotia with its two liſtels. 
The ſuperior tore. 
. The conge or cincture. 
The fuſt or ſhaft, with its flutes or channels. 
10. The ſuperior conge or cincture. 
11. The aſtragal, or colarin. 
12. The gorge or gula. 
13. The annulets, or fillets. - 
14. The ovolo, or echinus. 
15. The abacus, or cymatium. 
16. The reglet of the abacus. 
17. The ſecond faſcia of the architrave, 
18. The firſt faſcia of the architrave. 
19. The guttz, or drops which are under the 
+ triglyph. 
1 20. The cymatium, or bandelette. 
| 21. The triglyph. 
1 22. The metops, which are ſometimes filled with a 
bulls head. | 
23. The demi-metops. | 
| 24. The capital of the triglyph. 
'| 25. The cavet, or cymatium, 


©! 26. The ovolo. | 
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47. 
28. 
29. . ; 
as à ſpout for water, and is placed in the cornice on F 
the right of the column. 0 
o. 
* The right gula, or ogee. 1 
XVIII. The Tonic order takes its name from 
Tonia, a province in Ala. It is compoſed of theſe 
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The crown, or larmier, it 
The dentils, or teeth. If 
The head of a lion or dragon, &c, which ſeryes 


The inverted gula. 1 


members. 


3 
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The zocle of the pedeſtal. 
The baſe of the pedeſtal. ö 
The die of the pedeſtal. . 
The cornice, or cymatium of the pedeſtal. 


. The plinth, or fillet of the baſe of the columa, 
The ſecond ſcotia. 


The aſtragals, or annulets. 
The firſt ſcotia. 

The tore, or baton. 

The cincture, or reglet. 


The ſhaft of the column, with its flutes. 
. The liſt of the flutes. 


13. 


The ovolo, or echinus, with the aſtragal above 


the ovolo. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


The canal, or hollow above the volutes. 

The volutes. 

The eye of the volutes. 

The line called catheta. 

The abacus. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third faſcia of the ar- 


chitrave. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
25; 


28 


The reglet of the architrave. 
The frieze. 
The ſcotia. 


The ovolo. 


'The modillions. 

The liſt of the modillions. 

The crown, or larmier. 

The cymatium, or inverted gula. 

The principal cymatium, or right gula. 


XIX. The 
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XIX. The Corinthian order was invented by Calli- 
machus, an Athenian ſculptor in the city of Corinth 
in Greece. This is the moſt perfect of all the or- 
ders, and the chef d'ceuvre of architecture. It ob- 
ſerves the ſame proportions as the Ionic; and the 
principal difference there is between them is their 
capitals. '1 his order is compoſed of the following 


members : 


The zocle of the baſe of the pedeſtal. 

The baſe of the pedeſtal. 

The die of the pedeſtal. 

The cornice of the pedeſtal. 

The plinth, or fillet of the baſe of the column. 
The inferior tore, or baton. 

The ſcotia, or cymatium, with two aftragals 
above it. | 

8. The ſuperior tore, or baton. 

9. The aſtragal, with its cincture, or reglet, above 
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It. 

10. The fuſt of the column. 

11. The aſtragal. 

12. The leaves. 

13. The caulicoles. 

14. The body of the capital. 

15. The abacus. | 

16. The roſe, or flower of the capital. 

17. The faſcia of the architrave. 

18. The frieze. | 

19. The dentils. 

20. The roſe caſes between each modillion. 

21. The modillions. 

XX. The Compoſite order was added to the others 
by the Romans, after Auguſtus had reſtored peace to 
the world. It reſembles the Tonic and Corinthian, 
but has flill more ornament than the latter. It 1 
compoſed of the following members. 

1. The pedeſtal, which is Corinthian, 

2. The fuſt, which is alſo Corinthian. 

3. The capital, ornamented with leaves. 

4. The ovolo, with the aftragal under it. 

5. The volutes. 
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6. The abacus. 

7. The architrave. 

8. The frieze. 

9. The cornice. 

This column, in all its other members and dimen- 
ſions, is the ſame as the Corinthian, except that its 
capital has only four volutes, which take up all the 
ſpace that in the Corinthian is filled by the volutes 
and caulicoles. It has, beſides, the ovolo and aſtra- 
gal, which are proper to the Ionic order. 

XXI. Theſe five orders have each of them its pecu- 
liar, certain dimenſions for all its ſeparate members. 
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The calculation of theſe given dimenſions appertains 


to the mathematics, and is in this reſpect ſo deter- 
minate, that when the baſe of a column 1s given, the 
height and diameter of all its other parts are imme- 
diately known. This calculation would carry us be- 
yond our bounds ; but we muſt not omit here to ex- 
plain, in a few words, the manner of determining 


theſe proportionate meaſures, by means of a ſcale. 


They aſſume the dimenſion or meaſure of a reCtan- 


gular module at pleaſure, ard then divide it into three 
equal parts. 
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The line AC is drawn perpendicular to AB, and 
is divided into ten equal parts; and from each of 
thele diviſions, in the line AC, are drawn lines pa- 


rallelto AB; laſtly, lines are drawn from the points, 
3e to 20, from 20 to 10, and from 10 to o, which 
produce 1. 1 2s. 2. 2 s. 3. 3 b. &c. This 
ſcale 
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ſcale 1s the foundation of all the dimenſions of any 
column or regular building whatever ; and this is the 
principle on which architects proceed. They have, 
beſide, another ſcale of reduction, by which they re- 
duce the dimenſions of a deſign. 

XXII. As proportion concurs greatly to the ele- 
gance and beauty of a building, and as, independent 
of thoſe which are given for the five orders above- 
mentioned, the architect has frequently occaſion to 
make uſe of ſuch as are arbitrary, we think we ſhould 
here add ſome ſhort reflections on proportion in gene- 
ral. Proportion conſiſts in ſuch relations between two 
objects as are juſt and agreeable. The ancient archi- 
tects have derived thets relations, in their works, 
ſometimes from thoſe of the human body, and at 
others from thoſe of muſic ; but it does not appear, 
that theſe objects have any properties in common with 
an edifice, from whence a rational relation can be de- 
duced. The relations or proportions that ariſe from 
extenſion are moſt pleaſing, when the eye can eaſily 
diſcover them, and the mind can diſtinguiſh then 
without labour ; when they can be determined with- 
out the uſe of numbers that are very great, or divi- 
ſions that are very minute, as for example, 1 : 1, 1: 
„% 1: Ji-k {ho $-7-:04 3-i-0; TE OTST, 1: 45 4: 
6.5 8. Ke. dr 3. 3. : 7, 1 % e, Tue ell 
of theſe proportions conſiſt principally in the eye, the 
judgment, and the taſte of the architect, who ought 
always to remember the uſe for which each building 
is deſigned, and regulate the dimenſions of every part 
accordingly. It is in this branch of the art that Pai 
ladio excels. | | | 

XXIII. As a building ought not only to be durable, 
convenient, and beautiful, but as its mere aſpect 
ought to determine its deſtination, the architect 
ſhould take great care to give it a juſt character, oi, 
ſo to ſay, a proper phyſiognomy. A royal palace 
that has the exterior appearance of an hoſpital, 
alms-houſe loaded with ornaments, a church that fe- 
ſembles a green-houſe, or an orangery in the form 9! 


a Chapel, are to be regarded as monſtrous produc: 
| tions 
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tions in architecture, and are certain proofs of a vi- 
cious taſte. The deſtination of an edifice ought to 
determine its natural character, and its natural cha- 
racter the choice of the order that ſhould be made uſe 
of, as well as of! ail its various ornaments, 

XXIV. This precept, founded in ſound reaſon, leads 
us to ſpeak of the different buildings in which archi- 
tecture iz employed They are of three kinds, 1. ſa- 
cred edifices ; 2. public edifices ; and, 3. buildings 
for private habita ions. 

Sacred edifices comprehend, 1. churches, temples, 
moſques, ſynagogues, baſilics, rotunds, &c. among 
all which, there is no one more difhcult to ornament 
than the churches of the reformed religion, which 
admit of no images, nor any ſuperb and glaring deco- 
rations; the towers or ſteeples of churches, which 
perhaps are the moſt difficult works of architeCture, 
and in which the chief excellence ſeems to conſiſt in 
properly reducing them, that is, in giving them their 
pyramidal figute, which diminiſhes inſenſibly, and 
with elegance, towards the ſummit; 3. altars ; 
4 chapels; 5. tombs or monuments ; 6. porticos, 

C. 

Public edißces comprehend, 1. palaces for kin 
and other ſovereigns ; 2. caſtles, or other buildings 
for their diverſion ; 3. town or ſtadt-houſes ; 4. ar- 
ſenals; 5. public libraries; 6. theatres, and buildings 
for public aſſemblies ; 7. burſes, or exchanges for 
the meeting of merchants ; 8. places for public ex- 
erciſes; 9. public ſchools in univerſities ; 10. priſons ; 
11. city gates; 12. triumphal arches ; 13. columns 
and obeliſks; 14. arcades, under which tradeſmen fix 
their ſhops; 15. aquaducts; 16. public fountains and 
reſervoirs ; 17. bridges; 18. public invalids, found- 
ling hoſpita's, & c. 19. public colleges, with their de- 
pendencies ; 20. barracks; 21. ecuries ; 22. fluices ; 
23. keys, magazines, granaries, &c. 

Private buildings include, 1. the palaces of 
princes; 2. the houſes of noblemen; 3. the dwell- 
ings of private perſons ; 4. houſes for country diver- 

fions ; 


we have already faid, by its external figure, tor what 
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ſions; 5. pavilions; 6. grottos; 7. ſaloons; 
8. orangeries; 9. green houſes; 10. ice-houſes ; 
and every other kind of building that perſons in pri- 
vate ſtations conſtruct for their convenience, their 
amuſement, or their luxury. 

XXV. Each of theſe buildings ought to expreſs, a; 


purpoſe it is intended; and it is in this expreſſion that 
the genius of architeQure 1s beſt diſplayed. With 
regard to the other parts of building, we naturally 
paſs them over, as they more properly belong to the 
wechanical knowledge of a builder. than to the ſtudy 
c: architecture. | 

XXVI. Every country being ſituate under a different 
climate, and each nation having its peculiar cuſtoms 
and manner of living, the architect ſhould give due 
attention, in the plan of his building, to that climate, 
and to the cuſtoms of that country in which he is to 
buiid ; for it would be ridiculous to erect, in the moſt 
northern countries of Europe, edifices of the ſame 
form with thoſe of Sicily, or the iſland of Malta. In 
France, where convenience in building is much 
ſought after, they may properly introduce. alcorves, 
ſmall cloſets, niches, and numberleſs ſuch like ac- 
commodations, which in Italy would become the neſts 
of inſects, vipers, and other venomous animals. The 
architect ſhould likewiſe have regard to the birth, con- 
dition, rank, or employment of him for whom le 
builds. There are in Germany palaces for ſovereigns 
that are of an immenſe extent, very ſolidly built, aud 
the exterior parts ben decorated, but where the 
inſides are very badly diſpoſed, where there is no ca- 
pital room for aſſemblies or audience, no gallery, 10 
drawing-room, & c. which are egregious abſurdities 
The offices and departments for domeſtics are alſo ar- 
ticles of great importance in the diſpoſition of the 
interior parts of a palace, or other grand building 
and under this head are to be included the ecuries, abe 
other neceſſary dependencies. 
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XXVII. It is, moreover, in general, a great defect 
in architectute, when 2 due proportion is not ob- 
ſerved in the ſeveral parts of a building ; when, for 
example, the halls are ſmajl, and the cloſets larye ; 
when ſpacious windows are placed in the meaneſt 
apartments, as in the rooms for domeſtics, &c. 
Laſtly, the genius of the architect ſhould more eſpe- 
cially appear in the choice of proper ornaments for 
each edifice, for thoſe of a church, a theatre, or an 
ecury, ought by no means to be ſimilar, 
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1131 of the articulation of ſyllables 
and words, man expreſſes his thoughts, his deſires, 
his paſſions, in a word, the emotions of his mind, by 
the different tones and degrees of his voice, by his 
eyes, by the muſcles of his face, by the attitudes of 
bis body, and by the actions of his hands and feet. 
Now this kind of expreſſion, by which the body 
ſnews what the mind feels, is called, when taken in 
Its full extent, declamaticon. It ſometimes accompa- 
nies a diſcourſe, and ſerves to give it greater ſtrength 
and elegance; and ſometimes it is expreſſed without 
the aid of the voice, and attended with inſtrumental 
muſic only, as in the dance and pantomime. It is of 
the former kind of declamation that we propoſe to 
treat here, leaving the other till we ſhall come to 
the article of dancing, in the Digreſſion on Exerciſes. 
II. We here underſtand, therefore, by the term 
declamation, the art of pronouncing a diſcourſe in pub- 

tic with preper expreſſions of the countenance, an 
ackions of the body. According to the manners and 
| cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms of the preſent age, public harangues are 
made only, 

1. In the pulpit. 

2, In the ſenate, at council, in a congreſs, &c. 

3. In ſome illuſtrious aſſembly, as at a nuptial or 
funeral ceremony, &c. 

4. By public profeſſors. 

5. On the theatre. 

III. With regard to the declamation of the pulpit, 
the dignity and ſanctity of the place, and the im- 
portance of the ſubject, require the preacher to ex- 
ert the utmoſt powers of his voice to produce a pro- 
nunciation that is perfectly diſtin and harmonious, 
and that he obſerve a deportment and action which is 
expreliive and graceſul. No man, therefore, who is 
deſtitute of a voice, ſhould aſcend the pulpit, and 
there act the part of a pantomime before his audience. 
'The preacher ſhould not, however, roar like a com- 
mon cryer, and rend the ear with the voice of thun- 
der; for fuch kind of declamation is not only with- 
out meaning, and without perſuaſion, but highly in- 
congruous with the meek and gentle expreſſions ot 
the Goſpel. He ſhould likewiſe take particular care 
to avoid a monotony ; his voice ſhould rife from the 
beginning, as it were by degrees, and its greatell 
{trength ſhould be exerted in the application. Each 
inflexion of the voice ſhould be adapted to the phraſe, 
and to the meaning of the words; and each remark- 
able expreſſion ſhould have its peculiar inflexion. The 
dogmatic requires a plain, uniform tone of voice 
only; and the menaces of the Goſpel demand a 
greater force than do its promiſes and rewards : but 
the latter ſhould not be pronounced in the ſoft tone 
of a flute, nor the former with the loud found of a 
trumpet. The voice ſhould till retain its natural 
tone in all its various inflexions. Happy is that preacher 
to whom nature has given a voice that 1s at once 
ſtrong, flexible, and harmonious. 

IV. An air of complacency and benevolence, 45 


well as devotion, ſhould be conſtantly viſible in the 
| countenance 
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countenance of the preacher. But every appearance 
of affectation mult be carefully avoided : for nothin 

is ſo diſguſtful to an audience as even the ſemblance of 
diſſimulation. Eyes conſtantly rolling, turned to- 
waids heaven, and ſtreaming with tcars, rather denote 
a hypocrite, than a man poſſeſſed of the real ſpirit of 
religion, and that feels the true import of what he 
preaches. An air of affected devotion infallibly de- 
ſtroys the efficacy of all that the preacher can ſay, 
however juſt and important it may be. On the other 
hand, he muſt avoid every appearance of mirth 
or raillery, or of that cold, unfecling manner, 


* 8 - * 
which is ſo natural to freeze the hearts of his 


hearers. 

V. The body ſhould be in general erect, and in a 
natural and eaſy attitude. 'The perpetual movement, 
or contortion of the body, has a ridiculous effect in 
the pulpit, and makes the figure of a preacher and a 
harlequin much too fimilar ; but, on the other hand, 
he ought not to remain conſtantly upright and motion- 
leſs, like a ſpeaking ſtatue. 

VI. The motions of the hands give a ftrong ex- 
preſſion to a diſcourſe ; but they ſhould be conſtantly 
decent, grave, noble, and expreſſive. The preacher, 
who is inceffantly in action, who is perpetually claſp- 
ing his hands, or who menaces with a clenched hit, 
or counts his arguments on his fingers, will excite 
mirth only among his auditory. In a word, decla- 
mation is an art that the facred orator ſhould ſtudy 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity. The delign of a ſermon 
is to Convince, to affect, and to perſuade. The voice, 
the countenance, and the action, which are to produce 
this triple effect, are therefore the objects to which the 
preacher ſhould particularly apply himſelf. 

VII. The declamation of a miniſter or ſtateſman 
in the ſenate, in council, or other pubiic aſſembly, is 
ot a more uncopfined nature. To perſuade, to move 

| the paſſions, and gain an aſcendency in a public aſſem- 
bly, the orator ſhould himſcif feel the force of what 
de fiys, and the declamation thould only expreſs that 
internal 
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internal ſenſation. But nothing ſhould be carried to 
excels. A ſuavity in the tone of voice, a dignity of 
deportment, a graceiul action, and a certain tranquil- 
lity of countenance, ſhould conſtantly accompany 
the ſtateſman when he ſpeaks in public, even when 
he is moſt earneſtly engaged in debate, or when he is 
addreſſing his ſovereign in perſon. A pleaſing tone of 
voice, and a diſtinct pronunciation, prejudice the 
hearers greatly in the ſpeaker's favour. A young 
man may improve theſe to a ſurpriſing degree. De- 
moſthenes, who had a natural impediment in his 
ſpeech, was accuſtomed to go to the ſea- ſhore, and 
partly filling his mouth with pebbles, he declaimed 
with a loud voice. The ſtones by degrees gave a 
volubility to his tongue, and the roaring of the 
waves Teconciled him inſenſibly to the noiſe of the 
multitude. 

VIII. The ſame rules are to be obſerved by thoſe 
who are appointed to harangue at public and il- 
luſtrious ceremonies, whether congratulatory or fune- 
ral. On the latter occaſion, the orator is to expreſs, 
moreover, a concern, a commiſeration, a grief, that 
frequently he does not feel. He ſhould take great 
care, however, that there be no appearance of hy- 
pocriſy, affectation, or extravagance in his diſcourle : 
and yet even this would be more tolerable than a 
trifling, inſenſible manner, or an il|-timed wit, 
which, on this occaſion, is of all things the moſt 
difagreeable. 

IX. The principal object of a public profeſſor 1; 
the inſtruction of the ſtudious youth: for which pur- 


poſe he is to convince and perſuade. Every tone of 


voice, every expreſſion of the countenance, or action 
of the body, which can produce this effect by en- 
forcing the words, ſhould therefore be employed by 
thoſe who are to teach the {cierces. There is, more- 
over, one very eſſential reflection, which every pro- 
feſſor ought to make, and which is, that the chart, 
from which he harangues, is furrounded by young 
ſtudents, naturally poſſeſſed with vivacity, not imire- 
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quently Indicrous, and for the moſt part previouſly 
inſtructed in the preparatory ſciences. They are, 
therefore, conſtantly inclined to criticiſe, to jeſt, and 
to ridicule : for which reaſon, the profeſſor ſhould 
endeavour to inſpire them with reſpect and attention, 
by a grave, commanding, and venerable countenance ; 
and .carefully avoid all appearance of grimace in 
his action, and every kind of affectation in his diſ- 
courſe, that he may not afford the leaſt opportunity 
for pleaſantry. | 


Xx. We are now come to theatric declamation. This 


was very different among the ancients from what it ie, 
and ought to be with us, from the nature of the thing 
itſelf, and from the difference of circumſtances, Num- 
berleſs paſſages in Quintilian, and-other ancient hiſto- 
rians, Critics, grammarians, and -commentators, evi- 
dently prove, that ihe ancient dramatic declamation 
was ſubſervient to the rules cf the muſical rhyth- 
mus; and by this, according to Ariſtides «, their 
action, as well as recital, was regulated. But to ex- 
plain this ſeeming paradox, it will be neceſſary to 
make here ſome preliminary remarks. The ancients 
gave a much more extenſive ſignification than we do 
to the word muſic (muſica) which they derived from 
the muſes, or at leaſt from ſome of them. It is for 
this reaſon that the ſame Ariftides and Quintilian de- 
kne it to be an art that teaches all that relates to the 
ule of the voice, and the manner of performing all 
the motions of the body with grace: ars deceris in 
vocibus & -motibus. Therefore, poetry, declamation, 
dancing, pantomimes, and many other geſtures and 
| exerciſes, were ſubſervient to this att. 

Xl. That part of general muſic, which taught the 
art of declamation and geilure, according to the ru] $ 
of an eſtabliſhed method (and which we perform by 
| Unſtint, or, at moſt, by the aid of common ſenſc) 
| Was diſtinguiſhed by the name of hypocritic muſic; 
and this muſical art was called by the Greeks ercheſis, 


* De Muſica, lib. i. 
and 
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and by the Romans ſaltatio. It was, however, ſo 
far from being an advantage to the ancients to have 
had this art, which we have not, that it was, on the 
contrary, a mark of great imperfection. For, in the 
firſt place, it was an inſtance of high abſurdity to re- 
preſent a tragedy or comedy before an audience of 
twenty thouſand people, the tar greateſt part of whom 
could neither hear nor ſee what paſſed to any good 
purpoſe, unleſs they were poſſeſſed of organs that we 
have not. The theatres of Paris and London may 
conveniently contain about a thouſand perſons, and 
that is found ſufficient in the moſt populous cities, 
where there are ſeveral places of entertainment on 
the ſame day, and where the people are reaſonable 
enough to ſucceed each other in their diverſions. A 
the features of the face could not be diſtinguithed at 
fo great a diſtance, and ſtill leſs the alteration of 
countenance, in order to repreſent the different paſ- 
ſions, they were obliged to have recourſe to maſts; a 
wretched, childiſh invention, that deſtroyed all the 
ſtrength and variety of expreſſion. Their action be- 
came extravagant, and, at the ſame time, ſubfervicn! 
to a regular mechaniſm, which prevented all the re- 
hnement, and all the pleaſure of ſurpriſe, in the per- 
formance, and muſt have had an effect horribly di- 

agreeable to thoſe who were placed near the ſtage 
XII. The egregious imperfection of their language 
likewiſe, which conſiſted of ſyllables long and ſhort, 
whoſe duration was determined by a ſet meaſure of 
time, and their manner of tuning theſe ſyllables, after 
the method of the orcheſis of the Greeks, was an- 
other diſadvantage. For by this mean they deter- 
mined by notes, or characters placed after the long 
and ſhort ſyllables, not only the nature, but the dure- 
tion of each action. Now, nothing could be moe 
affected, more conſtrained and ditguſtful, than ſuc! 
method of declaĩ ming. How far fuperior in this fe- 
ſpect are the modei ta, who con ult nature alone in 
their theatric declanzation, who can wake the au- 
dience hear each fizh ; who can accompany it with a 
| proj! 
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| Europe do not accompany their diſcourſes, in 
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proper attitude; who can inceſſantly vary their action; 
who can ſeize the lucky moment, and make the coun- 
tenance fully expreſs the ſenſations ot the mind ? 
Nature does all here; and art, iufinitely inferior to 
nature, did all among the ancicnts. Modern decla- 
mation cannot be ſubſetvient to a muſical rhythaus, 
ſeeing we ſpeak rapidly, and without affectation. 
Our actors learn their art without art, from nature it— 
ſelf, aſſiſted by reflection; and they arrive at a degree 
of excellence infinitely greater than that of the an- 
cients, by a method far more ſimple, and by efforts 
incomparably more eaſy. 

XIII. We do not, moreover, preciſely know what 
the theatric declamation of the ancients was, nor 
what were the muſical inſtruments which accompanied 
that declamation. The title to the Eunuch of Te- 
rence fays, for example, that Flaccus, the freedman 
of Claudius, made the muſic of that piece, in which 
he employed the two flutes, the right and the left. 
"Theſe flutes, it is likely, gave the tone to the actor; 
which muſt have had a very odd effect on the au- 
dience. Moſt of the ancient pieces have ſimilar 
titles. They who would be particularly informed of 
the art of declaiming among the Gieeks and Romans, 
may read to advantage the critical reflect iins on poetry 
and painting by the abbe du Bos. The third part of 
that work confiſts entirely of learned reſearches, and 
ingenious :efteCtions, on this filly practice of the an. 
cients. But as this art has happily no place in mo- 
dern declamation, and can, at beſt, ſerve only to make 
a parade of erudition, we ſhall ſay no more of it, but 
paſs to matters of real utility. 

XIV. We think there is good reaſon to believe, 
moreover, that the moſt poliſhed nations of modern 
general. 
with ſo many geſticulations as did the Grecks, the 
Romans, and other inhabi:ants of the warm ciimates, 
{ hey appear to have found the method of animating 
a diſcgurſe, and giving it an expretfſion, by the fimple 
inflexions of the voice, and by the tentures of the 
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countenance, which is far more decent, more juſt 
and rational, than all thoſe contortions which per- 
petually derange the natural attitude of the body 
and its members, and give the ſpeaker the air of a 


harlequin, 


XV. Expreſſion, therefore, forms at once the ef. 
ſence and the end of declamation ; and the means of 
producing it conſiſts in a pronunciation that is ſono- 
Tous, diſtinct, and pleafing, ſupported by an action 
that is decent and proper to the ſubject. If the beſt 
dramatic poet has need of a good declaimer, or actor, 
to make his writing produce its proper effect, the 


actor has likewiſe need of a good poet to enable him 


to pleaſe and affect by his action: for it is to little 
purpoſe that he endeavours to charm his auditory, by 
uniting with nature all the powers of art, if the poet 
has not furniſhed him with ſentiments that are rational 
and affecting. The French comedians have, in this 
re ſpect, a great advantage over thoſe of all other na- 
tions, by the perfection to which their -poets have 
carried the French drama; although it now loſes 
ſomething of its fire and ſublimity, by an injudicious 
ſcrupuloſity in matters of decorum, by an exceflive 
delicacy, which ſreezes every animated expreſſion, and 
gives a lifeleſs appearance to all modern dramatic 
productions. | 

XVI. The aQor, in ſtudying his part before a large 
mirror, where he can ſee his whole figure, in order to 
determine the moſt proper expreſſion for every thought, 
ſhould conſult nature, and endeavour to imitate her. 
But in this imitation he ſhould take care not to make 
too ſervile a copy. He has this to obſerve, in com- 
mon with his-colleagues, the maſters in all the polire 
arts. The theatre is intended to exhibit an imitation 
of nature, and not nature itſelt. Tragedy and co- 


medy form pictures of human life, but theſe pictures 


are alſo pieces of perſpective, which require ſtrokes 
ſomewhat ſtronger than nature, that they may be diſ- 
cerned at a diſtance, The actor is elevated to 1 


conſiderable height from the ground; he is ſur— 


rounded 
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rounded by ſcenery, he is ſeparated from the au- 
d'ence by the orcheſtra, and he ſpeaks in verſe : all 
this is not natural ; but the ſpeCtator is to accede to 
this neceſſary illuſion, in order to promote his own 
pleaſure, which would not be ſo great as it is, 
were all theſe matters otherwiſe diſpoſed. Declama- 
tion, therefore, ſhould ſomewhat exceed, but never loſe 
ſight of nature. 

XVII. The tone of the actor's voice ſhould be 
natural, but regulated by the extent of the theatre; 
ſufficiently loud to be heard by all the audience, 
but not ſo violent as to rend their ears. Of all 
theatric declamation that I have ever heard, that of 
the Engliſh, at firſt, ſhocked my ears the moſt ; and. 
though, after a conſiderable time, I became more 
accuſtomed to it, yet thoſe exceſſive ſtrainings of the- 
voice, thoſe tragic roarings, appeared to me very 
far from natural. A pure and gracetul pronuncia- 
tion, without any provincial accent, is likewiſe a. 
great merit in an actor, and he ſhould alſo habituate 
himſelf to ſpeak in a manner perfectly diſtin. It is 
a capital point in the pronouncing of verſe, not to 
ſeparate the two hemiftics, by reſting too long on 
the cæſura in the middle, or dwelling on the end of 
each hemiſtic ; for, by ſo doing, the actor falls into 
a monotony, an inſufferable uniformity of cadence, 
in a piece that conſiſts of ſome thouſand verſes. The 
gradations of the voice demand alfo a very judicious 
obſervance. The ſpeaker, who begins in a high 
tone, will find it very difficult to ſuſtain it through 
the whole piece; and he, who clamours inceſ- 
ſantly, will find his lungs fail him in thoſe parts 
where the vehemence of paſſion requires the ſtrong- 
eſt efforts. If we may be allowed the expreſſion, 
the ſtrongeſt touches, the boldeſt figures, will not 
there ſtand out from the picture in a ſtriking 
manner. | 

XVIII. The deportment of an actor ſhould be 
conſtantly graceful, decent, and proper to the cha- 
'acter he repreſents. An old man has a different po- 
tion of body from a young petit maitre, an aged 
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quee from a young princeſs, a noble gallant from a 
valet de chambie. A rational obſervance of nature, 
and an imitation of the beſt actors, are here the 
ſureſt guides. The ſame may be ſaid of the action 
of. the hands, the theatric flep, &c. An inanimate 
figure, a body in the poſition of a ſtatue, and hands 
immoveable, are as Cifplcaſing in the ſcene, as a 
player, whoſe inceſſant geſticulation reſembles the 
action of a puppet. | 

XIX. Every actor, who aſpires to make his art 
ſomething more than merely mechanical, will begin 
by n bling himſelf readily to repeat his part, that 
the defect of his memory may not embarraſs his 
aQic., When he is ſo far a maſter of it, he will 
make it the ſubject of ſerious reflection in his 
clotet, endeavour to ſeize the true ſenſe of the au- 
thor, and to find out that expreſſion of each ſenti- 


ment and paſſion, which is the moſt natural, the 


moſt ſtriking, and beſt adapted to the ſtage; and 
which he will cultivate, by repeated eſſays, till he is 
able to render it in its full force. Madam le Couvreur 
was uſed to mount to the apartment of abbe du Bot, 
who lived on the fourth ſtory, in orger to learn, from 
that intelligent old man, in what manner M. Racine 
taught Madam Chanmele to pronounce ſuch or ſuch a 
verſe or paſſage. 

XX. It is not the longeſt ſpeeches that are com- 
monly the moſt difficult to pronounce. A verſe, a 
ſentence, or even a ſingle word, frequently requires 
the utmoſt attention and exerciſe. This line, which 
is ſpoke by Nero in Britannicus, 


Narciſſe, Cen eſt fait, Neron eft amoureux! 


and thcſe three words of Oraſtnine in Zaire, 


m—— —— Zaire! vous pleurez! 


have given more embarraſſinent to Baron, Grandval, 
and Dufreſne, than the moſt pompous ſpeeches. They 
have repeated them before the glaſs, perhaps twer!y 
ways, before they have been able to catch the ts 

mannet. 
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manner. M. Racine directed the beginning of the 


third ſcene of his Phædta to be played in a manner 
quite different from what is now practiſed. He ad- 
mitted of no declamation, Phædra entered, ſup— 
ported by her ladies, when, advancing flowly on the 
ſtage, and repreſenting a woman loaded with griefs, 
and exhauſted with infirmities, ſhe ſays, in a natural 
and uniforin tone of voice, 


N'allons pas plus avant, demeurons chere Oenone; 
Je ne me ſoutiens plus, ma force m'abandonne. 


4 


This tender and faint tone continues till the beginning 
of the ſecond couplet, where ſhe ſays, 


Que ces vains ornements, que ces voiles me peſent ! 


which ſhe pronounces with ſome warmth ; reſerving, 
however, her greateſt force for tl 5ſe fiery and impe- 
tuous paſſages, which make the part of Phedra the 
boldeſt and moſt violent of any in the French drama. 
It requires great natural talents, much reflection, and 
repeated obſervation of the performance of others, to 
at'a'n that high degree of excellence in theatric decla- 
mation which we have ſeen exhibited by ſuch actors as 
Chanmelé, le Couvreur, Clairon, Baron, Dufreſne, 
and la Noue . 


Shall I be once more ſo happy (ſays our author) as to ſee, 
on the fortunate borders of the Seine, the able ſucceſſors of theſe 
illuſtrious favourites of Melpomene and Thalia? May I not 
one day here inſert their names from a knowledge of their ta- 
lents? If ever my fortune ſhall again conduct me to Paris, 
thels muſes ſhall frequently ſee me at their temple, 


END ef the Sgcoxp Vol vus, 
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